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PRiFACE 



The m a llrtic of tinn.Nlilon for conimunity cuircctbiiH In tfie Unltcil 
Stales, Probutton and piirolc arc faced with the challenge ol* rc^ikindlnB to dramatic 
changes both within und outMtde the ndd of cuii^ciions. New ilcnumds are behig 
placed U|^)!i ihem. Iliey are asked buth to ho more eflective arul to Interfeit* jenH in 
ihe lives of ofTenders; to ^'rehabilitate,'' but to aburiUori ttiiditionul treatment 
n\oi\m to take on ever hirgcr cascluadH with little ur no incmaHC In slalT or other 
resources; and to adapt to a constantly .shifting public riiartdiUCi the eHHenee of 
which nwly is Hatlslacioilly denned, hobatlon and pamie niust move forward if 
Hueh challerigdH are to he met and resolveUi yet there are fesv loHublc guideliaeH ti) 
inJicate the Uirection which NhoukI be taken. 

This i-ro^nim MtkMs in dcsigtied to iild pmbation and pai'old adminlHlralor^, 
pliuiners^ progmai DpcnnorH« and line mift by highlighting progtiiin^ and praeticdB 
ihpoughoiit the country which appear to have npecial promibC. Ilie report in no sense 
represents a coniprehenHive imnimenl of contenipontry community corr^ctionH in 
ai)y of its multiplu fomiSi Nor can it be claimed that the progmms identincd 
ncecHHarily repreHeat the liest the flcid han to otTer, VVhile numaroUH site ymi^ were 
undertaken and voluininoUN data were reviewed, many good ptt)gnims undnubtedly 
were inis^d. In itdditioni while the sites viHited were earcAilly ^ciiitinized through 
interviews and injspeciion of numy docuinents and riiportH, no ligorouH examinations 
of cjuality could be made. The HCareiiy of eviduative data imd tha llmitationH inherent 
in a study of this kind forced heavy reliance on siibjccf ive uHsesBtiianii in the HClcction 
of programs for incluHion in this renoii and In the description of those prognmis. 

Site visits were undertaken in the locations listed below, Since numerouH 
Individual programs may have been visited in a single lociition, the list does not 
reflect all of the Hitcs subjected to field investigation* 



OUifomia San Diego County Probation Depurttrient 

Fresno County Probation Depurtment 
Sim Mateo County Probation Department 

Connecticut Connecticut Department of Corrections, Private/IHibllc Re- 

sources Expansion Project (Hartford) 

Illinois Federal l^robation Services Department (Chicugo) 

Maine Community JuHtice Project (Augusta) 

Maryland Maryland Division of Parole and Pmbation, Department of 

Public Safety and Correctional Services (Hunt Valley) 

Massachusetts Massachusetts Parole Board 

Parole Impact Program (Concord) 

Minnesota Minnesota Department of Corrections (Minneapolis/St, Paul) 

South Carolina South Carolina Department of Corrections, Youthful Of- 
fender Division (Columbia) 

Texas Texas Adult Paibation Department (Austin) 

Washington Washington Suite Department of Corrections (Seattle) 

Wisconsin Wisconsin Bureau of Probation and Parola, Department of 

Health and Social Services (Madison) 



Sites mm selectdd ftum anions tlu>?ic IdtMUiriiHl hy tsvo primary Hduruh 
leuhnkiucs: (I) un extynslvc mirvcy otMhc lltmituidi iuid (2)uletlei' illNhlbiiiad lu 
Httttc plHiinjng a^cnelesi LIMA mkmxl difm%, Ntuie uoni3CtloiiH orgHftoitiunH, 
Mutd iirobatioh and piittjlc* iipuwleSi and widely knuwn conmiunlty eorrdcUoiiH 
pit^ldctH. A rtuiiiber of iUithoHtlcs In ilic pK^iuitbii itiui pamk ndd uIho wcrd 
coniacied for lidunMUtlon m piugmniH lltcy yunmldgrtid vvoithy of lavesiiyutlon. 

The search effort wan directed luward IN IdentlUcaliim of pitJgmiaH In illlTeieni 
parts of the United Suxims Incliiding biith laban and mnd mm^ and opomtlng 
under a vurl^ny of adndnlHtmtlve airangementH, Including tlione itt which |)tH)batlon 
Hitd pamie ure cuinbimHl und Ihuse In lliuy nte urganl/iaionally neparate, In 
accurdanye with the Mtipulation of LUAA, Hi^ciiil eniphaHiH sm pUiCcid ow Hmkm 
for adult uflcnderst prugnanH for Juveniles weic Included if they uppeared to be 
r^ndily iulaptalile to aduh concctlons, lteHiK)ndcnts svere letiiic^lcd parllcularly fur 
infonTiatiott «n ageneieH which olTcr a corapiehenNive md bulanged overall pnjgram, 
providing unusually dm^«iiive Nervlccs Ibr onenderH li^oiii iatake lliiough tlaal 
discharge and Including u good Htalisllcul ix'porting Hynteni uml n nfihcarch luid 
cvuluatiun comiKsnenL Alsi) of iniercHt wore iigeneleK which, svhila perlmpH nut 
intprej^Hivc in their overall operation, huvd notesvoithy program elements— Ibr 
example, eHpecially oiTuciive otTemier sgitiening, clnsj^ilicutiun, and dilTerential 
freatnienl, especially snccesHliil "supervision or treutmenl inodeH, iir unusual 
appnnicheH to set vice ''hrokeriiye ' which link utienderh Wilh reHOUices In the 
comniunily. 

Prugrains idcntifieit by survey reHponduntH or other Kourccfi wie nelaetcd for Htte 
uiveHtigatiuii if (hey appeiued to aJd to the miige and nexihiliiy of teelinlqueH Ibr 
nmnuging and treating ulft^ndcrs In the community or if they f^ecmcd tu reflect the 
Imaginutive use of currgctional or coinmimiiy reNourceH. The progrnm§ and 
practices discuHsed in the chapters of this r^jwl than repi^nent a Holeetion which 
the authorn view an eHpecially intcreNiiiig and worthy of possible eniulatlon 
elsewhere, 

The report Is organised into m chaplcrs. Chapter I OHt^blijihcH the conceptual 
fiuniework of the volume. Ishuoh lacing eoinnuiidty corrgetionH today are high* 
liglited and the conlenl of HubHequeni chapters Is placed in i^rspectivo. Chapter II 
identities pmmiHing stnnugies in the areuH of probation intake, diversion or defermd 
prosecution, parole inlake, cuhc classineallon. i^esidentiul sein^iQes, field 8U|)aivision, 
and the use of paraprufcHsionals und volunleers, Chapter III examines nicth^s 
used in programs which capiializLe on the mnbiliiation and use of community 
resources. Chapter IV details mcthodH of organising and delivering services, 
developing acQoaiiiability, and measuring peifomiance* with m emphasis on the 
orgimiziitionul characteriHtics of siiccessful ugency progmnis, Chapter V describes 
four comprehensive ageney prognims which seemed of piirtlcular inleiest to both 
survey respondents and project staff, The miyor preBcriptive themes developed 
throughout the report are summarized pn Chapter Vh which also comrnents u^n 
possible futures of community corrertions, 

The authors ure indebted to the many agency staff members on ^1 levels who 
responded to the survey letter with timely and useful information. Without their 
assistiince, this report could not have been written. Special acknowledgementi art 
due to all field site, agency, and program slaff who generously contributed their 
time, energy, and knowledge toward the completion of this itu(ly% The authors wish 
to thank all of these people individually and collectively for their invaluable 
assistance. 

The authors also wish to express their gratitude to a number of individuals and 
organizations whose eflbrts have greatly facilitated their work, Mr. Louii Biondi, 
who served as LEAA monitor of the project, provided unfailing support and 
constructive criticism throughout the study, Dr. Robert Carter and Mr* Steven 



Owmm pliiyecl key rulci In Use ^uitcdptuiili/iitbn mul dcvdlupnidiit of the project 
md Mr, Dumm served m IH fust AtlrnlnlHtnuivc onlccis Mw tim\k Hutch m\n 
iho Admlulslratlvd Officer during nmi of the pmjm and was ix^sponslblo for 
compiling tim ttfliiouui.M blbllogmpliy as well us piiHlclptttlng In site vblts, Ms. 
Nont Httrbw odited the ontli^ report and dnUtcd the Humiimry of IhemcH which 
iip^ttrs OS Chflpter VI* Ms. Deviun liargcr and Mr. Michael Cm tdr* who Hcrvcd m 
roHenrch nsslstmits during dltTerent phaNCB of tlie project, brought fresh pcrspcctivcH 
to the unalysls of data and the prepnrntbn of the munu^aript. 

The American Justice Institute of Sacrtunento provided mdlHpenHuble fiHcal 
miuitigemetu §erviee^» while the Mariscul Corporation of Loh AngclcH lUiniHlied 
ofllcd space and cfflelent sccrelarlQl iuid admlnlstmllvc asslHtance, 

The authors are especially Indebted to Mr. Ernest Relmcr for allowing the 
reproduction of his incisive .summaries of relovftnt publlHhed Houi^ei^i prepared by 
him for another purpose^ as part of the annotated blbllogmphy* 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 



A decade i\go the report uf ilic Prosidenl'H Com* 
mlHBion on Luw Enfomcmertt and AdftiinlBtmtldii of 
Justice was just boglnning to axart a profouhil 
influence on both public and profejiHlonnl opInioiiJ 
Whib muny changos imd improvements were 
ommcnded, In generaJ the report ollercd gicul hope 
Tor the fUture of probation and parole^ With Home 
two^thlrdB of the total coiregtional caHeload under 
the supervision of protaation and parole onicerHi it 
was argued that the question was not svhelher to 
handle oiTcnders In the commuhlty but how to do ho 
safely and sUceeBsfully.^ Aii important thenic of the 
Comnfibsion report was that probatian md parole 
officers are not the omnipotent therapiHls evoked by 
the tmditional propaganda and cannot doiiver ''reha^ 
bilitation-' through their own etTortH, Inntead, It whh 
suggested* the community must be the target for 
change and reintegration*' rather than rehabilitation 
of offenders should become the moduB operandi of 
the future^ 

Six years later the NatiomU Advisory Commission 
on Criminal Juitice Standards and Goal^ brought out 
its report.'^ While more specific in delineating Htrale- 
gies for implementing needed changen, tlie study 
largely adopted the premises luid agreed with the 
findings of the eju-lier Crime Commission, But by 
this time doubt and skepticism were in the Eiir. As 
Carter and Wilkins pointed out: "The optimism that 
characterized the 1967 report is hardly tempered in 
the 1973 Standards and Goals report* Rehabililatlon 
claims are made quite strongly* * * . These state- 
ments may be truej but today there would be less 
hope of their acceptance without much stronger 
supporting data/''* 

As the late l%Os progressed to the early 70s, 
officials did not need academic pundits to call their 
attention to the powing impatience with corrections. 
While" accustomed to living with a shaky public 
mandate, the corrections field had long been able to 
count on its relatively low visibility for protection 
from outright attack. Although increasingly troubled 
by street crime* taxpayers had been content to rely 
on Hollywood images of prisons, probation, and 
parole* Now* however, new and intrusive forces had 
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appeared on the Hcene, Militant erliies of the AmcH* 
can way, fueled by llie events of Vict Nam and 
Wateigatei haU Idcrttincd correctiorial clients m vic- 
tims of a dlsgHnilnatory system. Jessica MItford 
perhaps best artlaiilEited u view thut mn\c prison stidT 
had long held i^rivatelyi Manipulation of the human 
psyehe may more outnigeous than violations of 
the physiciil being,^ 

Meanwhile, nttnckn from the opposing camp also 
escalated* Corrections wm depicted m permissive, 
uncaring about the vlelims of crime, blindly advocat- 
ing a rehubilHtitlve ideal and ignoriiig the reidlty of 
violent* predaioi^ ciinilnuls, A placid and covert 
reciprocity between offenders and ofBciuls was no 
longer possible. Conwtlons was being badgered by 
various constituencies ciiHIng for nufiierous mutually 
contradictory changes, As John GuJvin pointed out 
at a seminar for cornectionis workers in \915\ 

"It's not a good day for the tiniid, espc- 
clidly if they lire poorly informed, It's not a 
very good day for the pooriy infomied who 
have convietions and courage to match 
them* They bcgia to look like Don Quix- 
otes bit funny* a bit tragic—admirable 
perhaps* but not to be imitiited or foN 
lowed."« 

It must be rcmemiberad that modom corrections 
began essentially as a nefonnist moveinent^t times 
almost a crusad^to find alternatives to the brutal 
and ineffective practices of the past. Probation in 
America is corisidered to have begun in 1841 with 
the simple efforts of John Augustus, a Boston 
shoemaker, to act as surety for offenders released 
into his care in lieu of imprisonment. It had its legal 
basis in the authority of the courts to suspend the 
imposition or execution of sentence, contingent upon 
the observance of specified conditions* Parole, on 
the other hand* originated in the concept of the 
indeterminate or indefinite sentence^ imported from 
Europe around J870 as part of an innovation referred 
to as ''ticket of leave/' 

Many of those in positions of influence in conrec- 
tions entered this field with a spirit of idealism. 




Pdfhaiis, like llw wrlterH of thin mmu Wm m^i 
imm and Tmm' Ne\v llmlum in Crimlnolo^f 
111 ihe iluys when rtturnccs (Voit^ Wurld Wiir II were 
Hdekliig ctutcrs In which Ihcy could luldrcHH lotig-^ 
Hturidltig %odm\ \nm^m\m%* the imgiw' hiniury 
cultural iirtd cupltui punlshineftt ami Ucgrudaiiori 
of prison und reronnatoiv InirriutcH Hedtticd a pttjh^ 
Icrti wdrihy uf ihf^lr boM alToiis uiul ihe dlidciloas 
hUggeHlcil by cMirnlrtologlHt*rcfoiTiieis uppcalud lo 
their hunmnlsllc tnHtlnciH. Thus il In uriilerslamlubie 
If some of those who have fouglit the good fight In 
Huch a cuuMa should rentiOtHl defensively even lu 
responHible crIiiclHm, 

Years ago a colleague of une of the wiilerH 
sUggeHted Homewlmt ruefully thai m fleld of en- 
deavor could \% olijeyllve about ilself or opeit to 
criticism of itn noniis uiul prnctlccH so long as it vvuh 
in what h« cnlknl a eniKadiiig i^erioil, He had been 
ctinducting ioscaicb on Ibresl tu e prevenilon 
liad begun to susj)ect that some lirCH uiider mxw^ 
gondiilonH were behellcial If not cNHeniial to the 
healthy devqlopmeiii uf future forcHt?*. Thin Idea, 
which now ciuoy^ yonsidemble currency, was then 
unacceptable to u goveniment bureaucracy walously 
committed to preventing nrcN, 

Perhaps there an aiuiloyuc to correctiunH in this 
experience, for that Held m^xm to be cnierging from 
its crusading phase und entering a new uni in which 
productivity must be Qmpirically established and 
accountability to the public is expected, Those who 
work in the corrections field do seent to be rcspcm- 
slve to the need Ibr irnprovcmenlH in correciional 
pmetice* While not n^QesNuiily in agreement with 
their critics, mont pniciitioners today willingly ac- 
knowledge the diflicultics, irUHlrationH, and diHap- 
pointments they encounter in their work. In fact, 
some of the most inclHive criiielsm of probation and 
parole hm come from those who played prominent 
roles in the development of the present system. Site 
visits undertaken (or this project found probation 
and parole stafif curious to know how various pro- 
grams were working in other locales and motivated 
to introduce the kinds of change which might redly 
make sense, if only they could do so with some 
feeling of confidencQ, 

The m^or purpose of this report is to assist the 
field of community corrections by disseminating 
knowledge about programs and practices which ap- 
pear to be most effective. Yet it would be naive, and 
probably a disservice to all involved, to make any 
prescriptive statements without noting the issues and 
dilemmas which abound in this area. We ^ire not, 
after all, dealing with the refinement of some welU 
developed technology. The human and organizcitionjil 



problems we are addressltig are coniploxi poorly 
underistood, and subject to enormuiis cOhlltJverNy, 
\h\ih and movements have domlnati^d both theory 
and iiraetlee^ white Ihe philosophical \%m% for action 
have Hwuiig rroirt rclHbutive lu humanistic extremes. 

Thin lirnt" ehaptf^r \% Iniendod to provide the reader 
witfi a brief overview of curient Ircmis in pmbatlon 
iuid parole, mi\jor eHticlsms of existing piiigraniH, 
Issues and problcniN noted by coti^ctbiud practitlofi* 
ersi and the eiHiceplual and empirical piisliion?i from 
which the authors approach the lenialnder of the 
leiHirt. 

Ai Thd Statt of fh@ Artt Cufrtnt Trondi in 
Probation and Parolo 

I heie is widuHpiead fcrnicnl within the corme* 
lional HyHlenu Some changes have been Imluced by 
court decislonH, such as Slorrissvy and Ua^mn, 
which elicited Hignitlcant proceduml refonn In «he 
parole deeiHlon-niaking piocess. Some have been the 
product of I.EAA*s change^oriented Infusion of new 
money. 1'hc list of states which have undergotie 
niiuor oiganixiitional and adminiHtmtive reidlgnmcnts 
in the past decade is now fiUdy long. 

Yet considering community correeiions in Its en- 
tirely, it is easy to become dlscoumgcd about the 
prospects for genuine insdtutional reform, The miun- 
siream of piobatlon and pmole k not grossly differ* 
ent from what it was a decade ago. Too often, new 
and innovative elToriH are essentially ^nide shows"-- 
intiigulngi cHciting, but devoid of miyor impact upon 
the overall operution* 

Concerning some broad and ftiirly pervasive trends 
in probation and parole, we can speiik with some 
conridencc. The following observatioiiR are generally 
applicable: 

• The rehabilitative ethic is still alive and, if not 
welh at least active and visible in probation and 
parole. Particularly with respect to experimental 
prdgrams and to preMnstltutlonal as opposed to 
(^stM^nstitutional openitions, there is a strong 
predilection to be helpful and iupportive of the 
offender population. Assumption of m m\so- 
cacy role by conrections staff i§ not uncommon, 
especially among its more youthful members. 

• The classic conflict inherent in the role of the 
probation or parole officer still exists. The field 
officer generally is still required to be a combi- 
nation of policeman and soQial worker, proyid- 
ing surveillance with one hand and services 
with the other. Some interesting arrangements 
for resolving this ambiguity are now being tried. 




« the |niblic*H tm rkim ^Hme, paillcuhiily 
p\M\%in on ihe i^imtml i\%pQC{% of the fldiil olli^ 

• VtiMm tiopuliiHun^ il^ulliidil iluiing the hiie 
I96()h ami early 10h to a low (^)lril in m\s 
to ii?^c to ah all^tlniL* high In Janiiatyi 1916, 
Adult probatiufi and inuule caHcUiaUN havt* 
cllmbdil rapidly tliiring Ihd past ten yeatH arul 
corttlmie at a high kvi*l. StalT IncttnisCH appat- 
chtly have not kept pnce with the ^rowih In 
client pt)pulatioriH. "tlm \m encourageil Miiiic 
icuHJiCssment of tmdilkinul Htrategien far assign- 
ing ami hiaaagihg cai^ckHtilH. 

• In numcitniH (though Htlll a niini)rity ol') JuriHfic^ 
tlotiH acmsH the courHry, the pn^bation ranctiaa 
is being expandeil to Inghule cettain prutrlal 
services. Ihln han Ih^uii priinuiily in the ailnan- 
islratiori ol' it^leaHe aii recugiiizaawe proyiinos 
and 'Miverslon'* or dcftmil proHecuiion Htiate- 
gics, Again* the incl'caHed workload has not 
always Iveeti niutehcil l^y the addition of HtalV, 
and thus the inipacl at* lliesc new pn^gtanis has 
been limited. 

• The non*juslicu and priViitc HccturH of Hociely 
are increasingly a part of the corrcciioiuil enter^ 
prinei Gmwing cniphasiH on probation and pa* 
rt)le oflicerH* "bn^kerage** function (which 
plies a greater reliance on community Hcrvice.H 
and resources) Is apparent in nuuiy Jurisdictions. 
Such erfiirtN entail eoiisiJurable investment of 
time and effbrt in proinoting and developing 
necessary resouiees, There also has been a 
substantial growth In ifie use of volunteers in 
probation and paiole. although the practice In 
by no means univei sal aad the reaetions of sialV 
and administrators aru vaiiud, 

• Use of communlty-bujigd reHidcntinl laeilitics tor 
adults is expanding* Halfvvay houses and work 
and educational release centers are widely used 
for parolees. Although udminislrative responsi- 
bility frequently k hKlged with prison or jail 
administrators, field agency managers appear to 
be taking on more of thl?* lesponsihility. I^roba- 
tion agencies are movifig slowly toward wider 
use of such facilities as an allemalive lo impris- 
onment. 

• There appears to be an increasing use of jail 
commitment as a condition of probation, some- 
times called the ''^^plit sentence/' Although the 
practice has been griticized as making more 
difTicult the offender's later reestablishment in 
the community, where the allemative woukl be 



piimifi wofttniitrtient it lUav be a prd'iNble 
wlioice, 

• The ci^ntlnucd Viability of the patTile flihwlbii Is 
hgitiH challenged \\\ mm ciuiuters. Aliliuiigh 
niiiwii ctilicisin apiiears \{\ lie diiected itioi^ 
i\0m\ riilson pfi^giatns and the iadciciDiifiuti* 
seniojuc than parule Itself* the pniiH^mcd ulter* 
native— the *'l1al setilen4je''--^woiild mm) to 
loaw^ llltlu place lor convenlioaal pamlc OfH^^iu 
tions. IVobatliUt, on the other haiuK %m\n to 
he ttiireil with a l ather dilleti^nl Itiiuie* Allliuligli 
siano of Its methods and operating pHrieiiil^H 
are under attack. It HeentH likely dial \hQ tIsO Of 
pfi^hiition will continue to expand in the ruiesc^* 
wbh (utiire. 

I hesL^ trends in probation and parole, iind sonic nf 
the (Wgruriulevek^pnienls which charucteri/e thcrti, 
hie ilisuussud In grealcrdLMall Inrhapter It 

Bi Ihfdrrngd Criticism 

In the nildst of an avalanche of coaflictifig de« 
nuuuUi curreclion wurkerH also have had the heitellt 
uf some sober, fair* and insightftil coilimeatai>^. A 
niixture of ^iipiKat and yntiyism* these view^^ de^ei've 
Hcrious aitcntion as mure than polemicH* for thay 
represent the conclusions of those who have llioiight 
carefully about the past and piesent of the (teld we 
call Corrections and have attempted to put the futufe 
in perspeetive* Some of these critiques have bcaa 
based on the llndings of evaluative re^earch% while 
otlierN luive been tieiived fitmi observations of the 
nature of contemporary eonwtlons and speculiitlons 
uluHit its future role, 

1. Tliv vhiillvn^*c' of eviiluiiilofu ^'Notfiini^ 
works. *\ Perhaps no single antique of contempomry 
coitections has ereated sueh a stir as tito review of 
evaUiative suidios of cormctional irgatment by Rob 
eri MaHinson and his as.socii\tes,^ For some time (his 
uniquely eoinprehensive review— covering somo 23! 
studies conducted from 1945 to \%1 — was intich 
talked aboul but unavailable lor wide reading. The 
constemalion it gcnemled in correctional circles may 
have been due in part to the attention which tends to 
focus on well-known bat still unpublished works, 
Nevertheless, from a review of the results of these 
studieH and a careful assessnient of their methodology 
leal adequacy, the researchers concluded that very 
few rehabilitative progmms, whether institutioiial or 
community-based and regardless of type of treat- 
ment, have had any signilicant impact on recidiviirn, 
The observation that cviUuative studies teiid to 
discredit rehabilitative efforts was not new with the 



Martiaiioii survey* Wtir Bauley, who reviewed 
the findings of lOO studies im 1566^ arrived at 
conclnsioni similar to MarrinspB's, noting that the 
mom rigoroos the rese^ch l^s Ukely it ^voulcl be 
to, show a positive reiult^^ Amid for years seme 
Iconocl^tic thiiilcers have stmaes^ed that correctional 
intervention may sonci^tinBes raiake things worse 
rather than better. 

An important contributioii of the Wartinson reMe%^ 
been to place in pafspeelive the mWscule scde 
of rehabilitative efforti ^hen Qorsipared to tJe forces 
vwhieh ganerate crinie in tbe comnmntty and ever 
vwhich the treaters have little coratroi Marttnsori atid 
his asspciates also point out that both progrann 
operators and rese^chers h^ve mended to ignore the 
effects of punishmeril and deterrence as independent 
OT causative variables. It sJiouId be noted that the 
Martinsoii survey has received a va/iety of interpre- 
tations and responses » Palmer^ for example, has 
pointed out that the data pneserited actually indicate 
positive cr partly positive results for some programs 
or some offenders iti 48 percent of the studies 
stimniariaed.^^ However, wliether or not arc agrees 
with these researchers' conclusian that rehabilitation 
eflorts have little or demorBitrsbla eftect, their 
work should be thoughtfullj/ conHldered by all con^ 
corned with the future oF correctional treatment, 
proems. 

Interestingly* a recent stacistical study of probation 
arrived at conclusions siiniflcantly different from the 
point of view that ''nothing works/' A 1976 Repart 
to Congress by the Comjtrolller Qeiieral of the 
United States presented daJa om a sannple of 1,200 
ftsnner probationers in four counties. TliiH study 
found that: 

**OveralL the four cotinlies failed to suc- 
cessfully deal with an ^stinraated 55 percent 
of tlie fomier prDbati^ners— they fled , had 
theLr probation revoked* or were convicted 
of new crimes/'^^ 

Instead of concluding that prcbatlon is inherently 
a fwlure^ however, the GAO report argues that these 
disnrial results stem frofn iMde^uat^ treatment serv- 
ices, a lack of dependable information to guide 
judges m daciding who should fce jiaccd on proba' 
tion^ and especially the pr^Wern of caseloads which 
are so high that probatioa offlcers axe unable to 
peiform their super^isoiy Juties eff^ectively. Statisti- 
cal tests conducted by the j^esearchers support their 
conclusion that more adequate rehabilitative services 
;^oiil<l ia fact reduce recidivism. 'Thii study illustrates 
tie fact that questions relat&ig to ihe effectiveness of 



cominiinity ircatnnent sliU ha=^^g not been deflnitively' 
misvvered- 

'While the im^rtarace of existing evaluative data 
caJinot hm denied, caution m advisable in <lmwing 
cpnclusioris from therai, Any etort t© piece together 
the results of djfl^ire^l^ stiJdies coi^duci&d in different 
lifties 4ind places will co^ront enonpoiis diffioulties* 
Also, research Itself Es a "nicvernefit'' ^ith its owfi 
normative thwst& and these sotnetimes are stntittietJ^ 
caJ to action programs, In tlie 1960s m^y hava 
be^n too quick to wcept uncrfticaUy the appaJeut 
success of comn%iirtit3' coireciloflal programs. fJow^ 
with the &wirx^ of th^ petidutiini and the shiA in the 
nMiorisil mood to one of skepticlim about relabflita- 
li^n, ve ^land dMger of reschiEig opp^^ite but 
equally simplistic answers to the same coniplex 
qixeslions- 

A majar weakness in c^rreclioi^al researcl* may be 
found in tJhe questioris wttich have been asked* In an 
e?ccellcnt artfcle entEtled ''Achievitmg Better Qties^ 
tions^"' Daniel Gl^ser slates thai -*the primary' cc^iitri^ 
bution of past reseajch to correctional progress is 
nDt in its ans^vers to nhe qurations that wre investi- 
gated, but in its guidance to ni^fe friiiifufl 
questions-'*'^ Gls>^er believes that cm process 
tlijougha seriesofincrertient^leapi^elicitejby mw 
perspectives cn old problema, He suggests that the 
illumiiiati^n of ^"why^'Hype questions— tiypotha- 
sized explanations fo»r program iucQeis or iailure— 
shiould cone frorri the soeial and behavioral scietice§^ 
m engineering d^nds oil pfaysics and agrictjltur^ on 
chiemisliy^ Unfortunately, the lines of conf^mu^ica- 
tion betvveen corrections Md the social sciences 
have not often beeti open aiid their relationship 
frequently haa been charscteTlzed by reciprocal neg- 
utive stereotyping''^ 

.^Correctional research in the past has mo^ed in a 
zig-Ea^ a*id aonnetirnes circular proiression rather 
tlxam 51 reasonably cohei'ent line of develcpnrient- 
Meeded n^w Is a sumanative approacliVhich supplies 
gontinuity baih in refining prograCTi rtiethcids and 
u&king better Jesearchi questions about them, 

2. Cm^i'iMul fLmjwcfivesiS/i'w ^my^ of^ looking' 
(It vormrms^. in recent yeiixs a nuinbef of thought- 
ful critiqiics have ap^ared* m^re &fiafl foCTied on 
incarceration but stiUi highly relevant to community 
cprrectiofts. We cm refer onLly briefly here to a. few 
of these ^^orts sJid offer seme connifint cn their 
relationship t« siJbs&iquefit chapters of this repoit- 
For this purpose we ha've seteted the wiitings of 
Jeutics vC^ilspJii'* NorvaJ lAorrm,^^ and &avid 
FogeU'» gvlth sorne resference to the serriinal ide^soff 
Leslie T, 'Wilkins^^arad Elliot StLidt,*^ 



Wilson's book. Thinking About Crime, is not 
concemfd primarily with corrections or with the 
workings of the criniinal justice sy stein. His concern 
is much broader and he gets at it by raising the 
question of how we think or should think about 
crinie, The book is irreverent of the conventional 
role of social iQientists as "experts" on better ways 
of dealing with crime. Professor Wilson has the good 
humor to poke fun at himself as well as other 
"'authorities'* caUed up in the 1960s to meet the 
^wJng demand for expert opinion and prescription. 
He makes many telling points and, most significantly 
here, offers a probing analysis of the deficiehcies of 
existing theories about the nature of mau (and the 
reasons for his crimirallty) as bases for the design 
public policies. Wilson believes that ideas about what 
we would like to happen, as in the rehabilitation 
model of corrections, have not been separated care- 
flilly from evidence of what Ln fact can happen. He 
asks that we face up to unflattering realities about 
the propensity of man to be destructive and preda- 
tory and, not surprisingly* he believes that we have 
neglected the use of deterrence. 

"Wicked people exist* Nothing avails ex- 
cept to set them apart from innocent peo- 
ple. And many people, neither wicked nor 
innocent, but watchful, dissembling and 
calculating of their opportunities* ponder 
our reaction to wickedness as a cue to s^hat 
they might profitably do. We have trifled 
with the wicked, made sport of the inno- 
cent, and encouraged the calculators. Jus- 
tice suffers, and so do we all/'^'- 

While Wilson seenns at times to be carried away 
with his own argunients, one must applaud his 
obviously authentic call for the abandonment of 
foolish beliefs, of cant and sloganizing as a subslitute 
for responsible policy formulation, and of Utopian 
aUitudes which impede pragmatic improvenients of 
the justice system* These observations are timely 
and articulate. Unfortunately* the translation of such 
rhetorical concerns into policy in the probation and 
parole field is filled with peat difficulty. Wilson's 
own effort in this direction, based on the popular 
view that rehabilitation does not work, seems a bit 
cavalier: 

*'Now suppose we abandon entirely the 
rehabilitation theory of sentencing and cor- 
rection^not the effort to rehabilitate, just 
the theory that the governing puipose of 
the enterprise is to rehabilitate. We could 
continue experiments with new correctional 



and therapeutic procedures, expanding 
them when the evidence warmnts. If exist- 
ing correctional programs do not differ in 
their rehabilitative potential, we could sup- 
port those that are least costly and most 
humane (while still providing reasonable 
security) and phase out those that are most 
costly and inhumane. 

Even if we do move in the direction advocated by 
Wilson-^nd something of the kind does seem to be 
happening— the detetrence (or ''justice'' or "punish- 
ment"') model may be almost as diflElcult to opera- 
tionalize as the rehabilitation model, at least in 
community corrections* For one thing, some of those 
\yho commit destmctiye and iLlegal acts are not so 
much wicked or calculating as they are chronically 
drunken, befuddled* or episodicdly angry enough to 
resort to violence. The obvious answer is to ipiore 
motivations in all but extreme cases (e,g,, the truly 
psychotic or the very young) and let the punishment 
fit the crime. This niay make sense with respect to 
length of incarcemtiDn; but community supervision 
which does not consider individual problems, needs, 
or conditions seems self-defeating, as foolish and 
unrealistic as any part of the rehabilitation dogma. 

It is, however, irnportant to acknowledge that in 
some cases no treatment at all may better serve the 
interests of society than any treatment, however 
carefully devised or routinely applied. Many of= 
fenders, apparently, can find their way back into 
legitimute ways of life more effectively on their own 
than through the bureaucratic interventions of pro= 
bation and parole. As Leslie Wilklns has observed, 
* 'crime cannot be simplified into either badness or 
madness ... the problem of crime is the problem of 
human behavior/ His conclusion, while not unasv 
sailable, is noteworthy: 

''It is not unreasonable to say that research 
findings tend to show that the less it is 
found necessary to interfere with the per* 
sonal autonomy of the offender, the better 
are his chances of going straight in the 
future.''^^ 

It is likely that some probationers and parolees 
should be '"hi alone" while others should be super- 
vised, helpe 1, and controlled in ways sensibly related 
to their individual requirements. The problem lies in 
knowing how to sort people into appropriate cate- 
gories. While much more needs to be known about 
the classification of offenders, quite a bit already is 
known, especially by those who operate or work in 
correctional programs. Some promising techniques 
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for screening and diflfereniiating offenders are de» 
scribed in Chapter 11. 

We turn next to the perspeclives of Norval Morris, 
currently Dean of the University of Chicago School 
of Law, and long active in critninological reseaich 
and writing.^'^ Morris' book, T/w Future of Imprls- 
mment. undertakes the difficult task of defining the 
proper role of the prison in modem socieiy- While 
he focuses primarily on imprisonment, some of his 
conclusions relate directly to probation and parole. 

The central concern of the book is with substitu^ 
tbn of the inherently flawed model of imprisoninem 
with a new model, retaining what is necessary and 
sDund, replacing what is anachronistic and unworka- 
ble. Much of what needs replacement, according to 
Morris, is our conception of rehabilitation as a 
clinicid process. Dissociating himself from those who 
reject the idea of individuiilized treatment entirely, 
Morris wryly observes that such persons frequently 
seek out assistance within that framework when they 
encoiititer personal difriculties in their own lives. 
Like Wilson, Morris reasons toward his conclusions 
from his beliefs about the nature of man: 

"The rejection of that rnodel of treatment 
as a part of crime control nows not frani 
lack of po%ver or competence to inflLience 
the criminars behavior but from hisiurical 
evidence about the misuse of power and 
from more fundiimental views of the nature 
of man and his rights to freedom. These 
properly limit the power that we wish to 
accord the state over the individual/"-^ 

Recognizing that the purpose of incarceration is 
not treatment, Morris wishes to * liberate" the indi- 
vi dualized treatment model in the prison. In this 
reipact he joins those who object to labeling punish- 
ment treatment and decry the consequences of 
mixing these contradictor>' purposes rhetorically and 
operationally. Calling for the replacement of coerced 
cure by facilitated change, Monis recommends 'Mhc 
substitution of graduated testing of fitness for free- 
dom for parole predictions of suitability for release.'' 

Perhaps the most significant implication of Morris' 
ideas for community treatment is that coerced reha- 
bilitation can work in the community no better thiui 
in the prison. Extending his logic to community 
con-ections, it might be argued that authentic, freely 
negotiated contracts'' between officials and ot^ 
fenders are the only viable basis for the helping 
aspeets of probauon and parole programs. The idea 
oF voluntiuy participation in treatment, however, is 
very difficult to achieve. As Morris points out, 
agreements for release on parole conditional on 



perfomianca of stipulaied activities aJ'e suyect to 
rtiore than *'a hint of duress/' and may constitute an 
offer which the negotiating party can hardly afford to 
reftise, The same dynamics^ of course, may aperaie 
wNile the ofTender is on probation or p^irole. 

Another example of informed criticism of proba- 
tion and parole is found in a provocative book by 
David FogeU We An* Thv Living Proof vvhich 
prolfers a "Justice model" for correctionH,^*' This 
highly readable book draws upon historical data and 
viiriouH theoretical "perspectives, while introducting 
the author's own views derived from his experience 
m a correctional administrator. The major thesis is 
stated in the preface and elaborated throughout the 
succeeding chapters: 

'"My charge was to develop an elaboration 
of what I have called the 'justice moder" 
of prison administration. It rests on the 
notion that justice—as fairness— is the 
pursuit we should be involved with in 
prison rather than the several treatment 
nnodels to which we have given lip service 
in the past. My thesis is that the best way 
to tuach non-law-abiders to be law-abiding 
is to treat them lawfully. My concern is less 
with the administration of justice and more 
(as Edmond Cahn suggested) with the jus- 
tice of administration."^^ 

Fogel only briefly discusses community treatment, 
but his arguments for justice and fairness tuid against 
the rehabilitation model have great relevance for 
probation and parole. Several of his perspectives 
deserve special emphasis here. Fogel speaks often of 
the need to be sensitive to the **consumer's" expe- 
rience in the machinery of jusiice and to the ''nucro" 
world within which staff and otTTenders daily interact, 
He also iirgues for what he identifies as a public 
administration concern; the corruptive process en- 
gendered within a bureaucnicy in which there is low 
visibility and high discretionp He argues, with Morris, 
against involuntary rehabilitation. He suggests that 
justice in place of the spurious therapy of the old 
model tends toward normalcy in human contacts and 
ruinforces the offender's sense of competence and 
self'Worth, In this he evokes the "justice as theiBpy'' 
notion advanced some time ago by Philip Selznick.^^ 
He recommends flat rather than indeterminate sen- 
ttinces and seems at times to suggest the abolilion of 
parole, although it is not clear that he is against 
voluntary community programs for the released in- 
nititc. 

There Is much food for thought in FogePs writing 
for those concerned with the future of probation and 



putile. M Lloyd OWin says m tlie fcre^ord tc? ther 
bock^ Fog«rs thpugtils do nat consritute a ui^piart 
fonnuMon for reforni, tut mttier debate and 

creadvfcdDiitributionsatinwiydlffm^ /'^^ 
Like Moms, Fogel is attempting t^ ^Vehatilitate'" 
th^ corrections systetn. He correctly identifies inuc^ 
that is wrong and dysftrictiDiial about the current: 
situation and arguep convincW^^ tftat reform wlU 
enhance tha Impact of that systenn bctli thff 
ofiFenders caught up tti it and the slafT whc work w^itht 
them. . 

UtifoTtunatel^, ihnrm have been fe\^ empirica.1 
studies of the actual jprocesi of prcba3Cioii ani pajole^ 
Bese^chers ha\a tciided to re^d it as a ''blaclc 
bo:x** and to study oriy vaiiaticnp in judicial disposi- 
tion at the front of lha bcK and rccidivisrn at the 
back. But what goeg on inside? An iMpanmi study" 
which las riceivedi much Ims attention than jt 
dmrsm is the research on parcle carried^ out bj^ 
EUiPt Studt betweeii 1964 and 196*^^^* Tliii v^orlc 
focused on what the inv&sti^tor rePerreti to as the 
''private world'^' of parolees and parole oKcei^, as 
distinguished from the social conilnJCtiDn of reality 
refleciad in legal and organizational mles^ conditions^ 
pnpceduraSj and relation.ships. 

Studt*s data suggest that pra»bation and parole 
prcgrans assign taslcs to both offenders and ofBcers 
which may make renitasratiori more mther ti\m less 
dijHiciilt. Noting that offenders teiid to be treated as 
nonpersons, Studt observed the ^ay^ in wliich they 
c&pad ^vith their ''spoiJed idenlities' and tried to 
**mal<e parQle-*' Her deicriptiorxs &f the dalQinma^ 
facing both officer amd parolee, the often Ingenioas 
stratepes aach devised for coping rith bureaucratic 
dysftjnctinns, and the collusive relaiiotiship^ fecme- 
times develDped between skiUfii] offlcers and pm- 
lees, make fascinating reading. The data seern to 
suggest not that probation and paJOle sliculd be 
abolished^ but that diey should bie used dlscriirilnut- 
ingly, differentially, and in ways designed to facUitate 
rather than impede reintep^tion^ Studt malceH cleai' 
the need for cornmunity involvcriient im \\m ta^k oi 
reintepratiori: 

*lt is too seldoni recognised th3=l reintegni- 
tisn is a t^o»my relatiorxship requiring 
open doors and support ttotn tfie commu- 
nity as wll as responsible pertonnance hy 
the parolee. No one can reiintegrate hi 

Given the peTipectives of these authors, pne could 
lock at community cofrectloms In v^arious ^ays. It 
could be argued, fcr example, that in the Justice 
modd punishinent is satisfied throisgh confine merit 



and itiat -coinnijrii^ program^ Aould m^k m\y to 
facilitate r€int€gratii>r.TTii-H-. ho^^ever, cloesno»tseenfi 
very jreatiilic The public ni^njale utider wbieh 
probi-lioni and parole op^ra-te iriclwdes^ind^ed 
stfcsses^he lim control ^nd public protection 
and coundess aipKCts of the oflEScer-cll^l relationship 
reflect (hsLt preoc^cupatipii. The need for fcim^^s ^nd 
due process am hardly be e^scitjej in any an^ysi^ of 
modem ccmmuriJty corTectionS' But fnirreis- ^ not 
eticugli, mo far as probalicn and ppjojts ar^ con- 
cerned. It nia^y vv^ell be the proper sing«l3j ntode for 
dpaliiig w^ith a Iswge proportiofi of piobiution^rs md 
paroles* But there probably a'e many otheini who 
al^o ticed varied cpp^rtunities, rewurccs^ ancS assist- 
ance, Tlitis We are r^turiidd t^i tli^ problcfn. of 
c^inbfailns the ccncems of Q^uily aFa<l Jiistico with 
the facilicallv^e a^d helping dirriensiorts oif re*ntegra- 
ti^n. T^h^ prescripll^e projgmnws describ^ed 6i i^ter 
chapters represent what seem to be proif^lsiriS ^teps 
toward rrtolution of thi& dilemma, 

V'iiv^s Frorri the piild 

A% a p^rt of clie inquiry iinderlyinp thiis report, m 
letter wa_s^enl to sonic 260 andividiial^ asicing for 
infonnation abouit especially? promising programs in 
probation, and pajrole. A. eonclitding p^praph of that 
letler also requested respoiid^nts to fc th^ Issues 
ari<l problems they believed to be niDsl impo^^taixt to 
the field t«day: 

'^Finsll^^ we would ^ppr^ciate any vi©^i 
ym tnljfiw wish to giv^€ i*s con^emliig the 
inajo^f issues which ccnfront the Seld of 
probation and parc^le tcda^y* ^e hope t^at 
our report will b€ a faif and ba;lan^ed 
statemerit of the sip-te of tlae m lii this aren, 
[i3ghLifihting promising trenicls and succes&tfiJl 
techniques, But v^e are well aWire tPnt 
cWlengiiig questions are beirig raisacl c^pn- 
ccmtTig the efiicacy of probation and pir^le 
pTOgrams, and we wouli like to a^ddr^ss 
tties^ quciticns as dit^ctly and (^yectivrely 
ris possible. Wkai dc ym comiikr hv fh' 

{Hit r^pori shoii/<l ejcmtimy' 

7h^ i^sponse to this plea ras not cvervvb^Wng. 
People buy w^ith the tasb generated tfieir 
ystectis may have been di^ttiayed ui^ti r^eeiving 
such an ^I«n-en£ded request Jt is like Mtiga^kedto 
lift tli«e objectives of oiie's organi^atiPHj the Aind of 
''mmy qLiiestion that turns cue to be nearly Lfiipossi- 
bieto answer. Stili the results weretncst interestdng. 
The issues nrientioned by respondents seemed to be 



(rf three major typei: operational, org^izational, and 
^Jilosophbal, It should b€ noted that for some 
respondents the term 'Issue'' suggested ^'answer." 
tTiay replied with an argumerit of what ou^t to be 
rather tten a statement of a prdblem or an issue. 

1, Operational issues. Most of the issues in this 
area pr«umed the viability of probation and parole 
aJid posed "'hov^ to make it work" problems. Ex- 
p^rptsof some of these responses follow: 

"'The most difficult problem is that of 
idgntifying the needs of the probationers 
and parolees, . . - 

The most pressing need is for adequate 
persortnel with realistic caseloads. . . , 
The restricted Use of probation we are 
experiencing because of the 'get tough' 
atticude. . . . 

Detcnnining the real impact of difFerential 
decisions and programs. . . . 
The lack of special mental health services 
for parolees » . . 
Classification of parolees . . , 
The 'get tough' approach toward the of- 
fender. . . . While the treatment approach 
is now under attack, we believe that it does 
work. ^ , . 

The issues of classification of inmates and 
paroled offenders . * . 

The major issues which con_front the field 
of probation and parole today are interre- 
Iate<l and include the courts. Caseloads 
carried by our assigned ofiRcers are substan- 
tially^ ^eater than that which is considered 
maximum by national standards ... the 
very high numbers of supervisory cases has 
a dDuting effect on the quality of investiga- 
tions conducted for the courts. . . . 
The role of the probation and/or parole 
officer: Should he be an officer with tradi- 
tiortal quasMaw enforcement powers and 
responsibilities, a counselor or type of case 
worker, a * broker or services,' or a combi- 
naticn of any or all of these? . . , 
Issues to be eKamined include the areas of 
training, nninimum qualifications, salaries, 
caseloads and various services provided by 
different agencies , . , it would be interest- 
ing to survey probation and parole agents 
as to what they perceive their role and 
funcliDn to be, , . * 

. . , a serioiis problem for offenders . , . is 



being prepared for and placed in appropri- 
ate employment with meaningful follow-up 
uid guidance to assure continued employ- 
ment . * . 

The role of stapn If the basic function is 
surveillance rather than rehabilitation, the 
role of the officers will need changing. . . . 
Indeterminate vs. determinate sentences 

Establishing predictive criteria for releasing 
inmates . * . 

Desirable officer/case ratio for standard 
cases and specialized cases ... 

Specialization: Is it effective? . . . 
Employment problems of probationers and 
parolees . . . 

Are there programs to substantiate that 

cases coming into probation offices^ as 

opposed to officers contacting them, are 

less or more prone to recidivism? . . . 

Roles of counselor . . , 

Availability of community resources . . . 

Increasing caseloads . . - 

Meed for efficient and accurate method of 

classificati4)n of offenders . . . 

Need for more consistent parole selection 

criteria . . , 

An emphasis on intensity, individualization, 
and intelligence in working with probation^ 

ers , . . 

Is caseload size significant? . . , 

An adult in our society will not be able to 

maintain new attitudes without a secure 

economic base, namely training for, and the 

finding of, a regular job. . . . 

What are the basic skills that a probation/or 

parole officer must utilize to be effective? 

The general lack of any significant supervi- 
sion for clients who need it . . . 
Enhanced skills in the dia^osis and match- 
ing of individuals to the corrective program 
which will maximize their potential for 
rehabilitation/' 

Certain themes and recurrent peiplexing questions 
dominate these operational issues. What is the 
proper role of the supervising officer? How can the 
population of offenders best be divided for purposes 
of supervision? How caji community resources (es- 
pecially Jobs) be obtained for offenders? These 
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difficult questions are addressed in Chapters II and 
lU of this report. 

2. Orgimimtional issues. Some of the issueB or 
questions posed by respondents were directed more 
to the organization and management of probation 
and parole tl^ to the operational conlent of those 
sen'^ices. For example: 

"Broadening the concept of ^ole to cover 
all community-related services, including 
community residential services, ftirloughs, 
wo^k release, etc. . . . 
Translation of workload into budgetary jus- 
tffications . . . 

Innovative approaches to record-keeping, 
especially those which facilitate stalisiical 
summariEation . . . 

FeasibiUty of ofiFender/staff goal-setting and 
the use of individual supervision plans . . . 
A good, well-stafTed intake service can 
divert many youngsters away from the 
system. . . . The issue being raised is who 
should administer intake? . . . 
Another issue is whether or not probation 
services should be under the judicial or 
executive branch of government • - . 
The use of discretionary authority within 
the probation and parole program. Because 
of 'unfettered use of discretionary author- 
ity' it is important that organisations within 
corrections develop standards as guides for 
decision-making. . , . 

The administrative placement of parole and 
probation services. Should the prograni be 
under the administration of the courts or 
the executive bmnch of the government, 
locally or on a statewide basis? . * . 
What kind of subsidy system should be 
established and how opemted in order to 
get the most for the money? . , . 
Could a private industry system of treat- 
ment of probationers be more effective than 
either a state or local community system 
that exists now? . . . 

What kind of 'professionalisnri' should a 
probation officer have-^ doctoral degree 
or the same as a lay person on the street?'' 

Once again, there is a convergence of concerns 
around a few major themes. V/hat are the best 
organizational auspices for probation and parole 
progmms? What are the best ways to finance pro- 



gram activities and to build and justify adequate 
budgets? How can commuinity correclbns orgmiize 
itself in such a way as to *Mevenige** needed 
resources from the community? Chapter IV of this 
report seeks to address such questions of organiza- 
tion and management. 

3. Philosophical issues. Finally, the examples 
given below seem more philosophical than opera- 
tional or organizational. These issues reflect the 
sensitivity of probation and parole workers to the 
critical perspectives summarized earlier. 

''Should probation and parole services in 
the United Stales be abolished? In the 
event (they) are abolished what should 
replace them? . , . 

Does probation or parole make a differ- 
ence? . . . 

Evidence and means of demonstmting ef- 
fectiveness (or lack of effectiveness) of 
parole . . . 

Diversion also presents several ethical and 
legal questions such as the protection of 
due process rights . , . and the issue of 
double jeopardy should the defendant fail in 
the diversion program ... 
The relationship bf the traditional concept 
of parole to the recent emphasis on com- 
munity corrections , - , 
The primary need rests with an assessment 
of the roles of probation and parole. We 
must make a decision as to whether it is 
practical for a probation officer to be both 
an enforcement officer and a counselor. To 
continue to serve both functions only frus- 
trates the interest and effectiveness of the 
officer. . . , 

The most pressing issue is the effectiveness 
of parole supervision. * . . 
The basic function of a probation and/or 
^ parole system . . . 

Survival of parole and probation threatened 
by client overpopulation, also legislatures, 
governors, and news nnedia challenge pa- 
role and probation . * . 
Looking at community supervision not only 
in tenns of its treatment possibilities, but 
also in temis of control and punishment 
functions . . . 

More humane treatment , . , 
Inconsistencies in the expectations of the 
general public . , , 



It must be shown that probation does 
eflectively cause tum-arouiid for people 
who penetrate the criming justice system/' 

It is clear that those In the field are concerned not 
only about the organization and operation of their 
programs, but with regard to the underlying purposes 
and the ultimate effectiveness of their work. They 
corttiniie to ask what role they should play, or what 
mix of roles* in society*s efforts to deal with crime. 
With such ftindamental questions still unanswered, 
writing a prescriptive statenrient on probation and 
parole seems somewhat presumptuous. Having iden- 
tified the questions, the authors feel obliged to make 
their cvvn perspectives as clear as possible before 
ieekirig to describe the "'best*' or **most prornising" 
approaches. 

D, The Authori' Persptctive 

As is perhaps evident from the preceding pages, 
there is much in the criticisnis of American correc- 
tions with which the authors agree. The effort to 
combine punishment with treatment has led to a 
confused and self-defeating set of ajraiigennents in 
which neither goal can be accomplished* The evolu- 
Uon of rehabiJitation within the clinical or therapeutic 
model has led to major investments in forms of 
*'treatrnent*' which have been largely futile. The 
element of coercion in the imposition of such pro- 
grams on offenders has added to their negative 
effect. The field of corrections has been hoisted on 
its own propaganda by promising more than it can 
dehVer, failing to recognise that most of the forces 
which generate and maintain criminal behavior are 
beyond the reach of correctional staflf. Equity and 
fairness in decision-making about offenders have 
bean badly ne^ected^ partly through the paternalistic 
rationalization that treatment actually is taking place, 
partly because of the bureaucratic nature of the 
process and its reladve invisibility to outsiders. There 
has been a reluctance to recognize that punishment 
may be necessary for deterrence and public protec- 
tion in an impeifect world* For many law-violators 
the most effective policy appears to be one of 
imposing a punitive sanction related to the severity 
of the offense and scnjpulously avoiding any other 
intervention in the life of the individual ejccept to 
protect him from inhumane and capricious handlmg. 

It is apparent, however* that even the most 
emphatic critics of contemporary corrections have 
not provided a coherent aJternative to the status quo. 
TruCi there are suggestive ideas* But FogePs '^justice 
fnoder* is much more impressive for what it con- 



demns than for what it advocates and Wilson's 
attack on the utopianism of the past is far more 
convincing than his recommendation that wickedness 
be punished and innocence protected* No doubt we 
already have the inklings of a better public policy on 
crime, but what are its specific ingredients? What are 
the elements of a new and improved model for 
probation and parole— or whatever other names we 
may select for those ftmctions? 

Ideally, we would offer a conceptually complete 
answer to that question and then proceed to illustmte 
it in the following chapters. Unfortunately, we do 
not feel competent to do so. Community corrections 
is in a state of flux* Its basic premises and objectives 
are the subject of debate and controversy. There is 
little reliable evidence to indicate the "best" ways of 
handling offenders in the community or within Lnsti- 
tutions and many of the important questions of 
policy and procedure are still unanswered. 

Probation and parole today are institutions in 
transition. Yet a time of tmnsition is also a time of 
opportunity for a significant move ahead, There are 
people throughout the country* some located in 
improbable but strategic situations, who sense and 
understand this opportunity. Needed now is a dual 
perspective, a '"mixed scanning''^^ approach involv- 
ing attention both to day-to-day problem-solving and 
to a much more distant horizon of higher-order 
policy choices, the latter subject to change as new 
infonmation becomes available* 

Movement in the coirections field has been incre- 
rnental, l^gely ignoring long-mnge goals. As Amitai 
Etzioni has observed with respect to organizational 
probleffi-solving in general, this approach tends to be 
unproductive: 

''[r]ncrementaJism . . . focuses on the short 
run and seeks no more than limited varia- 
tions from past policies. While an accumu- 
lation of small steps could lead to a signifi- 
cant change, there is nothing in this 
approach to guide the accumulation; the 
steps may be circular— leading back to 
where they started, or dispersed— leading 
in many directions at once but leading 
nowhere."^* 

The chaUenge, we believe is to bring about incre- 
mental changes in the context of some long-range 
vision of where we should be going. For this purpose, 
we need to identify a number of desirable and 
feasible long-range goals for community corrections. 
The following M^e some specific policy objectives 
toward which community corrections might profita- 
bly orient itself. These objectives, tentatively offered 
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here, are those which guided the selection of pro- 
pmm models described in later chapters. 

1. Levera^'ing community resources^ Undoubt- 
edly, notions such m ''reinte^ation of offenders," 
''mobilization of the community,'* and '^diversion 
from the justice system-' have suffered from their 
abstractnesi and also have represented somev^hai 
pretentious ide^s. Saying it is one thing, doing it 
quite another. But the data collected for this report 
made it clear that some very im^inative and yet 
practical "doing" is now going on. Organizing the 
scarce correctioiid resour«s around such functions 
as brokerage artd advocacy while catalyzing the 
enonnous latent reioufces of other systems clearly is 
feasible, however difficult, as the material presented 
in Chapter III should indicate. 

Mobilization strategies appear to be particularly 
effective when they are directed toward the private 
sector. A portion of the corrections budget strate^- 
cally allocated to such purposes may supply pump- 
priming for much larger allocations from private 
enterprise. Use of non-correctional services also 
allows re-entry under auspices which reduce stigma 
and help to build and maintain normal roles and 
relationships. Such a policy objective requires a 
relinquishment of much direct service by probation 
and parole agencies, the skillful negotiatiun of con^ 
tracts for service with varied non-correctional enti- 
ties, and the initiation of public education programs 
which make clear the need for the community at 
large to participate in offender reintegration. 

2. Separating piinishment front help. The direc- 
tion of change in InBtitutional corrections clearly is 
toward '*flat" sentences, the acknowledgement that 
confinement is punishment, and equitable uniformity 
in sentencing and release policies. But what about 
probation and parole? Should they be regarded 
strictly as punitive surveillance, v^ith terms gmduated 
according to such legal criteria as seriousness of the 
offense and dangerousness of the offender? Altema- 
lively* should they be regarded strictly as help, the 
fecilitation of recent 17 into the legitimate world? Or, 
must we struggle with some combination of the two 
functions and with the familiar dilemmas which arise 
when we seek to reconcile one with the other? On 
these questions, more than any others, there are few 
solid answers. 

However, site visits conducied for this project did 
shed some light on ihis issue and offered some 
building blocks f»r designing and implementing more 
realistic policies. Some programs observed were 
explicit in stating that probation and parole are 
**frames for life'' which demand accountability on 



the part of the otfender: Where restitution Is an 
element, for example, it should be insistently re- 
quired and monitored. There was an equally strong 
disposition to make the requirements imposed as 
simple and as close as possible to those demanded of 
other citizens and, where special conditions are 
imposed, to relate them clearly to the offense history. 
The tendency is to substitute reasonable contracts 
with probationers and parolees for complicated rites 
of passage. 

What about the work style of the supervising 
officer? Should he seek, like the good parent, to 
integrate the functions of setting limits and providing 
assistance? Or should these tasks somehow be 
differentiated and separated? There are valid argu- 
ments for and examples of both patterns. Many 
factors are involved. A large agency can more easily 
differentiate officer roles than a small one. In some 
departments officers who are good at limit»setting 
are matched with offenders who are persistent ma- 
^lipulators of authority. Others allow the officer to 
emphasize his facilitative role while bringing his 
supervisor into the picture when a punitive sanction 
is essential. A more drastic alternative is to arrange 
tor law enforcement ofTicers to implement negative 
sanctions, such as serving warrants or checking on 
non-compliance with conditions or probation and 
parole. 

While it seems advisable to separate the sanction- 
ing, authority-imposing aspects of probation and 
parole as much as possible from the helping function, 
the best ways to accomplish this may differ from one 
situation to another. Supervising officers must be 
relieved of the burden of colluding with offenders In 
order to reconcile unrealistic and contradictory pol- 
icy mandates and the private and public worids of 
probadon and parole (to use Studt's language) should 
be brought into some sensible coincidence with each 
other. 



3. Differentiation in affender manaut'nwnt. The 
length of the probation or parole term, and the 
conditions attached to it, represent the punishment- 
deterrence axis of community corrections and these 
probably should be established with the same regard 
for fairness and uniformity as is recommended for 
penal- sentences. But efforts to facilitate reintegm- 
tion, or the decision to refrain from such efforts, 
cannot be contrived within such a framework. They 
must take into account the interests, needs, and 
capabilities of the individual offender and ideally 
should be drawn from a wide army of services and 
resources available to the agency. 

The goal of differential intervention depends for its 
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successful irnplementation up«n the capacity to clas- 
sify the disparate population of offenders into differ- 
ent types. A clinical model of offender classification 
is not necessary, although the selective use of 
sophisticated diagnostic techniques is an obvious 
asset. What Is needed is the ''common sense" 
recognition that people become entangled in the 
justice system for an almost infinite variety of 
reasons. The task is to identify patterns of problems 
which lend themselves to patterns of solutions and 
to develop the acuity and flexibility to relate one to 
the other, Some examples of programs which seem 
to satisfy these requirements are offered in Chapter 
IL 

4, Voltintary participatUm of ojfenders. Coerced 
help is, if anything, more noxious in the community 
than in the institution. And, as almost everyone 
knows from personal experience, bureaucratic coer- 
cion occurs in subtle, virtually invisible ways, espe- 
cially when there are wide discrepancies in power 
between formal actors in organimtion^d relationships. 
Probationers and parolees are relatively powerless 
within official interactions, yet they hold absolute 
veto power in their ability to subvert the desires of 
treaters. As Harold Leavitt observed in discussing 
the relationship between would-be changers of hu- 
man behavior and those whom they wish to change, 
'*the changee is in the saddle. 

An important policy orientation, therefore, is to 
make the helping aspect of community corrections 
both voluntary and highly participative on the part of 
the offender. This concept was found to be well 
recognized in some of our site visits. It seemed, in 
fact, a liberating idea for both staff and clients, 
freeing the former from the unpleasantly ritualistic 
task of imposing unwanted treatment programs and 
recognizing for the latter a zone of individual auton- 
omy which seemed to enhance their chances of 
success. 

5, Restitution and victim involvement. The use of 
restitution can hardly be called an innovation since it 
pre-dates both incarceration arid modem forms of 
community treatment. In fact, restitution was central 
to the ''justice system'' of many primitive societies. -^'^ 
Until recently, however, the enforcement of restitu- 
tion orders has been a burdensome chore for proba- 
tion and parole agencies and it has not been accom- 
plished efficiently. A current trend is toward the 
more puiposeful and imaginative use of restitution' — 
at times involving the victim and the offender in the 
development of restitution agreements. While there 
are obvious limits to this practice (many victims 
want only to maintain distmice from criminals), it 



does present opportuiiities for solving problems in 
human rather than buiBaucratic ways* 

The role being played by some probation and 
parole agencies in making restitution and victim 
involvement more effective is described in Chapter 
IL One dimcnmon of this role is simply the efTi- 
cient, business-like rnDnitoring and enforcement of 
fiscal restitution orders. At the other extreme are 
etTorts to develop ''psychological contracts'* between 
otTenders and their victiins which leave both with a 
sense that something approximating justice has been 
accomplished. In a middle ^ound lies what has been 
called symbolic restitution, in which some form of 
public service (if possible, related to the oflfense) is 
substituted for either incarceration or monetary reim- 
bursement. In all of these situations probation and 
parole staff act in idea-generating, mediating^ and 
monitoring capacities. Further exploration of this 
tirea seems to offer one of the few genuine alterna- 
tives to the limited repertoire of correctional disposi- 
tions. 

6. Maximi^n^ normulcy. Implicit in much that 
has been said in this chapter is the notion that 
community corrections should establish a life context 
for probationers and parolees as close as possible to 
that which is ''nonmal'" in society. While it might be 
said that criminal behavior is norrrial in many of the 
life situations encountered by clients of community 
corrections, here we are referring to such homely 
norrns as holding a legitimate job, living within and 
cQntributing to a supportive family and friendship 
stmcture, feeling competent to draw upon the re- 
sources of the conirtiunity, exercising seJf-reliance 
and choice in life decisions * and being accountable 
for those choices. 

The work style of corrections agencies can do 
rnuch to either enhaJice or vitiate nonnalcy in the 
lives of their clients^for example, in the expecta- 
tions communicated to the offender, the kinds of 
support provided at critical times, and the efforts 
made to connect the individual with the help he 
needs to ftinction as a law-abiding mennber of the 
community. Some specific techniqijes which encour' 
age independence and self-esteem while requiring 
responsible, law-abiding behavior are described in 
Chapter III. 

7. Organizatkmal voherence and productivity. 
Many of the problems facing community corrections 
stem less froni what is done than the way in which it 
is done, The field is vast, sprawling, and fragmented, 
It exists at all levels of govemniant. The parts are 
not well linked in order to provide for sharini of 
resources and efficient distribution of the total work- 
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load. And available data surest that the workload is 
growing rapidly. The first meeting of the newly 
fomied American Probation and Parole Association, 
held in Denver in August, 1976, was entitled, ''Pro- 
bation and Parole: Can They Survive the *Body 
Crunch* of the 70s?" 

Beyond the way in which community corrections 
is structured, there is an equally important question 
of management style and skill. During one site visit, 
it was suggested to us that ''good people can make a 
bad system mn well, and bad people can ruin a good 
system in no time.'' While this may be an over- 
simplification, the point is well taken. It refers to 
what John Pfiflfner e^ed ''the alcheniy of personal- 
ity''_those elusive qualities of ^ministrative behav- 
ior which may match the needs of one situation 
without being transferable to another,^^ 

Lying somewhara between the "macro" questions 
of organizational structure and the ''micro'' ques- 
tions of leadership style are issues having to do with 
personnel adminisiration (recruiting, retaining, and 
developing st^ and fiscal adminisimtion (securing 
the resources necessary for programs and using them 
eflFectivaly)* The information collected in these areas 
is reported in Chapter IV. 

i. Conclysion 

Those who work in community corrections often 
feel discoumged, unappreciated, and misunderstood. 
This is hardly surprising for it appears that they 
generally are unappreciated and misunderstood, al- 
though part of the fault lies in their own communi- 
cations with other agencies and with the public. In 
this predicament they are not alone. Over the past 
several decades there has been a shift from relatively 
closed systems in relatively placid environments to 
highly open systems in extremely turbulent environ- 
ments. There is a mood of disenchantment with the 
public services generally in this country. Productivity 
and accountability are being demanded throughout 
the governmental bureaucracy, and especially in the 
human services. The frustrations and pressures ex- 
perienced by correction workers are mirrored in 
social welfare, public health, employment develop- 
ment, and education. 

Changes are occurring faster than we can compre- 
hend them— changes in the way people live and act. 



in the forms of their misbehavior, in the laws and 
norms which defme what is deviant. and illegal, It is 
fascinating to note how quickly some previously 
unacceptable behaviors have become widely toler- 
ated. Those who try to envision the future are telling 
us: ''Pay attention, the old rules and ways won't 
work anymore!" The entire context is changing. We 
are moving into a iwst-industrial society, with new 
technologies which impact the lives of everyone. In 
a lime of trans-national banks and multi-national 
corporations, our solutions to problems must go 
beyond what seemed adequate in a less complex 
worid. 

In this new context, those who would serve as 
agents of change in corrections must be mora than 
managers and technicians in the usual sense of these 
terms. They must be cosmopolitan, outward-looking, 
politically and socially aware. They must cultivate 
the skills of negotiating with other systems and 
(Kiwer centers around them. They must begin to 
supply what Philip Selznick has called "Institutional 
leadership."-'^ An organization becomes an "institu- 
tion" when it is infijsed with values and whan the 
environment in which it operates gmnts legitimacy to 
those values. Provided with the requisite leadership* 
resources, and structure, it can then develop relation- 
ships with the world around it which permit it to 
operate with integrity— strategically, but in accord- 
ance with its values. 

This brings us to the final question of what is 
*'good,"' what does effectiveness mean in community 
corrections? For too long success has been measured 
solely in terms of outcome data, primarily statistics 
on recidivism. It would be absurd to argue that such 
information is irrelevant to the question of effective- 
ness. But it seems equally absurd to continue to 
render solemn judgment on that point alone, impiying 
that corrections can put an end to what has ^ways 
characterized human beings— the tendency^ for a 
multitude of reasons, to break the rules. Our central 
concern is that corrections, especially probation and 
parole, develop the strength, credibility, and integrity 
to meet Selznick's test of organizational success: a 
commitment to comprehensible values and the ac- 
knowledgement by critical outsiders that these are 
legitimate and worthy of support. This conception of 
quality and effectiveness has heavily influenced the 
selection of material for this report. 
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CHAPTER II. PROMISING PROGRAM STRATIGIES 



This chapter identifies a number of promidng 
strategies for probation and parole, covering sug- 
gested prQgrafns, policies, and, to some extent, 
approaches to administrative organi^tion for the 
principal functional areas of what is generally de- 
scribed as community corrections. In the contempo- 
rary context of increasing workloads, a more puni- 
tive social and legislative climate, and a continuing 
limitation on resources, the practices recommended 
are those calculated to provide optimum results for 
resources invested. 

It is difficult if not impossible to advance proposals 
which have universal applicability. Program strate- 
^es which function well in a large, highly concen- 
trated urban.. operation may not be appropriate for 
extended, largely ruml areas. The availability of 
related social services, the prevailing social tradition, 
and the adequacy of the local tax base, for example, 
can signiflcanrty assist or constrain program and 
policy development. Where appropriate, therefore, 
alternatives or modifications of primary recommen^ 
dations are offered* 

Each functional area is introduced by some general 
observations on prevailing practices. This is followed 
by a broad statement of recommended strategy or a 
more succinct prescription of policy and practice 
.preferred by the authors. Illustrations drawn from 
the progmms observed in site visits are appended 
where pertinent to the discussion. 

A. Pretfidl Strvicts: R.O.R. arid Deferred 
Pfoseiution 

The past decade has witnessed the proliferation of 
arrangements for minimizing penetration of the crim- 
inal justice system by selected types of offenders. 
Pretrial release, or alternatives to arrest and jailing of 
suspects, and deferred prosecution or diversion pro- 
gmms are two ways in which criminal justice and 
correctional workloads are reduced and the stigma 
attached to incarcemtion or full criminal prosecution 
is largely avoided. In many jurisdictions no special 
pretrial program exists; release on recognizance 
(ROR or OR) is accomplished informally with the 



court approving such orders at arraipinnent or pre- 
liminary hearing upon motion of the defense counsel, 
while prosecutors **divert*^ some cases simply by 
withholding the filing of charges or dropping them 
after filing. 

Where more fonmaJly organized pretrial service 
prograns exist, they have operated under the admin- 
istrative auspices of a wide variety of sponsoring^ 
agencies. Many programs, initiated as federally 
funded experimental or dennonstration projects, have 
had to find new sources of support and/or administra- 
tive housing as project funding expired. One option 
is to create a new service entity to provide pretrial 
services, perhaps attached to the court structure in 
order to gain afTtcial status and hopefully some 
support from the judtciaty at budget tiine, A simpler 
alternative might be to house the pretrial services 
within an existing agency, in which event the proba- 
tion department becomes a logical carididate for such 
administrative placement. 

Concerning the appropriate administrative aus- 
pices for services to persons awaiting trial, the 
National Advisory Comniisiion on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals took a somewhat equivocal 
position, noting the need for explication of adminis- 
trative responsibjlity in the pretrial area and calling 
for clarifying legislation without specifying its nature. 
In appended coniinentary the Commission noted that 
persons awaiting trial historically have been the 
responsibility of no single agency and none has felt 
obliged to provide them ^ilh services, Pointing out 
that the lack of clearcut administrative responsibility 
and overlapping claims to jurisdictiori have impeded 
reform in this area, the Comniissiori observed that 
existing agencies have the knowledge and capability 
to effectively handle persons awaiting trial if their 
responsibility to do so is made clear- The Commis- 
sion recommendation that probation departments 
develop release on recognizance programs and pro- 
vide the pretrial services required by persons re- 
leased in this manner is silled out In Standi lOJ 
of the Con-ectioris volume: 

''Each probation office serving a commu- 
nity or metropolitan area of more than 



100,000 persons that does not already have 
an effectlvi reliasi on raeognizanca pro- 
gram should immediately develop, In crop- 
gradon with the court, additional staff and 
procedures to investigate arrested adult de- 
fendants for possible release on recogni- 
zance (ROR) while awaiting rtal, to avoid 
unnecessaiy use of detention in jaih . . . 
The probation ^ency should provide pre- 
trial intervarition services to persons re- 
leased on recopiiEance/' - 

Unfortunately, offlQial agencies of the justice sys- 
tem have been slow to respond to the need for 
pretrial services. The American Justice Institute, 
under con tract to LEAA, recently completed a two- 
year, nationwide study of alternatives to jail incarcer- 
ation*^ One of the strong impressions reported by 
field staff of that project was that nonnDfiTicial, private 
entities have been responsible for much, if not most, 
of the pioneering effort to establish ROR and "diver- 
sion'* programs around the country and continue to 
evidence peater enthusiasm in that area. In most 
instances the *'seed money'' funds utilized by private 
p-oups have been equally available to established 
probation departments, yet relatively few probation 
agencies have initiated and operated such programs. 

A problem particular to deferred prosecution or to 
other diversion programs is the potential danger that 
the existence of special services on the fringes of or 
outside the justice system may encourage the treat- 
ment of supervision of persons who, in the absence 
of such programs, might have been simply repri- 
manded and released. To avoid this widening of the 
net of criminal justice, and thus defeating the goal of 
reducing workloads, the U.S. Attorney Generars 
OflHce recommends that to be considered for diver- 
sion a case should be one which otherwise could be 
successfully prosecuted. 

U Suggesteci mangy. The widespread success of 
pretrial services programs in reducing the jailing of 
suspects before trial without seriously jeopardizing 
public srfety, suggests that all criminal justice juris- 
dictions should provide alternatives to incarcemtion 
for selected offenders pending trial. Probation admin- 
istrators should view the organisation and develop- 
ment of such services as an appropriate part of their 
responsibility* Correctional administrators, together 
with proiecutors and the courts? should undertake 
the development of deferred prosecution or diversion 
programs. So that deferred prosecution does not 
become a tool for broadening the scope of criminal 
justice, care must be exercised to insure that such 



progrmms do not focus on those who might be simply 
reprimwided and released. 

Both oEncial (probation) and non-oflBcial (private) 
agencies can successflilly house and administer ROR 
and diversion programs* While organizational place- 
ment within the probation department may enhance 
the likelihood of sustained budgetary support^ private 
administration may provide greater flexibility in staff 
selection, it is sometimes less costly, and it fre- 
quently offers an element of ojBfender advocacy not 
typically found in the official public agency* Local 
circumstances may largely detemine administrative 
placement; for example, the private ^ency may be 
more appropriate in large urban jurisdictions, while 
the probation agency may be the only entity that can 
serve rural or sparsely populated areas. 

2. Examples of mccessful practice. Two pretrial 
service programs, one operated by the Federal 
Brobation Service in Chicago and the other by a 
private agency under contract to the Hennepin 
County Probation Department, suggest the nature of 
such programs and the varied ways in which they 
may be administered. 

Chicago Pretrial Sennces. An apparently well 
organized version of both OR and diversion ftmctions 
was encountered in site visits with personnel of the 
United States Division of Parole in Chicago. The 
Chicago office of the Federal Probation Service has 
a special staff unit assigned to each of these two 
pretrial functions. Cases initially identified by the 
U.S* Attorney's Office are referred to the Federal 
Probation Service for investigation and recommen» 
dation. If the probation assessment is positive, a 
case moves promptly to finalization of the contract 
agreement. The level and variety of probation ierv» 
ices provided are comparable to those extended to 
regular probation cases. 

Chief Probation Offlcer William Pilcher views 
pretrial services as the ^ea of most rapid growth and 
predicts that this may well become the most impor- 
tant function of probation ^encies. His assessment 
of the growing significance of this activity is sup- 
ported by the annual report of the Probation Division 
for fiscal 1975. The year-end total of deferred prose- 
cution cases under supervision was l,259j an in- 
crease of 18.4 percent for the 12-month period. 

Operation de Novot Minneapolis^ In sharp con- 
trast to the official, public-agency nature of the 
federal program in Chic^o is Operation de Novo, 
based in Minneapolis, which typifies the manner in 
which official agencies have lemied to utiliEe and 
cooperate with a variety of private, non-official 
entities in the state. Originally developed and spon- 



sor«l by the Urban Coalition of Minneapolis under 
the direction of its own governing committee, the 
program has operated with a variety of support 
funds, including LEAA Department of Labor 
monies, a Hennepin County Probation Departnient 
subsidy, and private foundation contributions. As 
with most demonstration projects, the special funding 
eventually expired and since August, 1975, the 
progreun has operated under a contractual armnge- 
ment with the Hennepin County Probation Depart- 
ment. 

Operation de Novo now works with both juvenile 
and adult offenders of both sexes, excluding only 
those accused of crimes of violence. The staff is 
composed of both professionals and paraprofession- 
als, with substantial minority representation. Some 
of those hired would not nneet prevailing civil service 
requirements. The progmni directors view this 
greater flexibility in choice of staff as contributing to 
the propam*s effectiveness. 

In addition to individual counseling, clients partic- 
ipate in group sessions which address survival skills, 
personal powth, and problems related to juveniles, 
parents, drug dependency, and the family, Progmm 
staflf work with clients to meet emergency needs, 
explore vocational options and set career goals, find 
suitable training or educational programs, and work 
out an acceptable restitution payment plan. In-house 
resources are supplemented by those available from 
community service agencies. 

As of September, 1974, 1,600 defendants have 
been diverted: 84 percent are 18 to 25 years old, 30 
percent are minority group rnembers, 35 percent are 
women, and 66 percent of al! clients are unemployed 
at the time of diversion. Since inception of the 
program, 67 percent of Operation de Novo clients 
have successfully met program goals and initial arrest 
charges have been dismissed. Thirty-three percent 
have voluntarily terminated program services and 
returned to the courts for disposition. Only 17 
percent of all diverted clients have been rearrested. 

Probation Intakes Case Diagnciiis and 
Planning 

The National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals recommended that a 
presentence report ''should bi presented to the court 
, in every case where there is a potential disposition 
involving incarceration and in all cases involving 
felonies or minors/' However, in site visits to 
probation departments throughout the country it was 
found that a substantia portion (up to one-halO of 
felony court dispositions are rendered without benefit 



of a presenience investigation and report.* The 
inclusion of a formal recommendation by the inves- 
tigating officer seems to be as varied as the require- 
ment for the report, although frequently the officer 
contrives to Imply a recommendation in his preseii' 
tation of materia reported to the court. 

The compilation and analysis of objective infor- 
mation conceming the defendant, his present circum- 
stances* and prior history clearly is an important 
contributor to intelligent, objective decision'making 
and the thoughtful recomniendation.,of: fte officer 
perfonning this function is a critical part of that 
process, Probation officers typicdly report a high 
correlation between their r^commendationSj when 
submitted, and court decisions. Some researcli has 
found that correlation to be about 90 percent* 
Probation stafT thus appear to be in a powerful 
position to influence the adjudication and the dispo» 
sitional result* 

An impprtant aspect of the presentence study 
process is some evaluation of the oflfender's educa- 
tional and/or vocational potential and^ in cases in- 
volving violent, aberrant, or abnonnal acts, some 
assessment of the offender's emotional strt>ility and 
psychological normalcy. Such an evaluation is signifr 
leant not only to the decision'making process, but as 
guides to the probation officer when and if the 
offender is returned to the community. 

In practically all adult jurisdictions, the court may . 
order special psychiatric analyses in cases where tha 
defendant is thought to be exhibiting some abemnt 
characteristics or in cases where an insanity plea ii 
entered* However, from the field visits underty<en 
for this project, It must be concluded that many adult 
probation intake operations have only minimal clini- 
cal diagnostic capability, especially when coniparad 
with juvenile probation programs across the country^> 
This disparity reflects in part the willingness of the 
public to invest more heavily in youthftil offenders in 
the hope that early intervention will terminate poten- 
tial criminal careers. Disillusionment with the '^med- 
ical modeV* of corrections also may have contributed 
to the failure to provide clinical resources. 

The fact that treatment of offenders is not al^vays 
cleaHy effective, however, does not reduce the 
importance of case diagnosis and planning* Careful 
assessment of individual cases and assignment of 
each to appropriate categories helps to rationalise 



*Thd completion of a presentenci mvestigation and report, : 
normally seen as a core function of probation intake « Is 
discussed only briefly here because this is the ^ubjict of a 
companion Praiiram Modvls. conipleted contfurr^ntly with this 
re port, 
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the ilyciHiuMMiuikirig i^i^icchh atut UHMitUH so\m ntous- 
m urcunHisiuncy iti onuiuler niahagonicht, 

1. Sum*stvii sinite^y. I*mballi)h iigunwles sluniKI 
be cupablg of unddriakiiig uasu aHHUHsniLMii uiul 
plunnliiy IlihuliutiN or urranying fui Uie piiivlslon i»r 
such HUiviceH* While ihe yimipeluni uiul o^|ieiiuiiccil 
prubuilon ulllccr gencmlly U capal)le or hiuullltip the 
imyiM' part of (he uHsuMsnienl piiJCUsN, UH^ihtancc 
iVoin cliniciil or other spociali/cil pcrsiJiine! shotikl 
atkl to the iuleqiiacy of the rep(>rlN aful the vnlkh'iy 
of pUiiis developeil \\>v ulTefuler niunageineni. hi 
hii^or aitcneius \\m H|iceiali/e(l w«HkU)iul prohiihlv 
will svammt the iidUiiloh of clinical or i>!het ^jiecinU 
istH tu agency sialVi in snuiller jin isdiclions provlsiiHi 
of siich services through cohtnicduil arnnigcnicnh 
may be the iHily feasible alieniaiive* 

tliveti the inipi)rtanee of the probiilion i^Ilkcr'^^ 
recimimendailofi iaul repoii in Ueicrniining Ciunt 
dispohillons, the ofllecr slunild be prepared io he 
aceountablu l^or the reeomniendation when it is 
made, The deii^ndanl's aliorney shoiikl he perniitted 
to review the repiHl and to challenge ans porlions 
deemed inuceurale or believed to be improper inter- 
preiaiions of the facts, 

An appmpriate objective for correctional tidniinis- 
trators and professional correctional organizations 
might be to support the enacinienl of a siatiuory 
requirement for the completion of presentence invest 
ligatiuns and reports in all felony dispONilion^, in 
misdemeanant dispositions involving the pi^ssibililv 
of incareemlion, and in all Juvenile proceedings (with 
the exception of iranic matters). Laws nianduting 
this sei'viec probably should require llie inclusion of 
a reeonunendaiion by the piobaiion olllcer. 

2, Examples i>l suv(TSslulf>rtt('tit i'. 

MiuyhvuL With the assistance i^f an I.HAA gronK 
the Maryhmd Division of Parole and Probation has 
developed a "Contractual Diagnostic Seivice," or- 
ganizationally combined with an out-patient treat- 
ment service. In addition to group therapy for 
selected ofTenders, the program provides psychiatric 
diagnosis and psychological testing upon referral by 
courts or probation/parole stalT. An unusual feaiiuv 
of the operation is the promptness of the seiTice: 
diagnostic reports and recommendations for case 
management and ireatnient are returned in isvo or 
three days. The courts reportedly concur with the 
recommendations in about 90 percent of the cases. 

in addition to assisting courts in case disposition 
and providing treatment for a limited number of 
offenders (about 40), the Maryland prnject seeks to 
train probation/parole oftlcers in the management 
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and suiwrvisiiui i^f the types of persons wlih whoni 
the pntgrain ileals— prinuuily sexual onetulers and 
viiileut iMleiulers. Proioit sUilTalso work ti^ de^ekip 
knowledge ciMicetiiing ihese klnils of behavior lo 
lacilitiiie development lif mine elleciive tieahnent 
ami CiMiirol measures* 

Vorlhuul thv^tm. As a participant In L|{AA's 
High Impact Cities programi Poitland receiveil snh'* 
slantial sums iif nuHiey lo denu^nstnUe improved 
cl1\^clivencs^ in various criminal Jtisiiee operaiiims, 
The Impact project elected to Invest a iHutlon i^f 
Ihese monies in a Diiignostic hilake Center to 
piiwkle special iissessment and presctipiive services 
lor selected cn?»es lvlcrit:d by the wouiis, While llie 
jm^gram appears to have a somewhat tenuous lela* 
lionship with slate ahU local probation services, the 
proiect reportedly is svell received by the JuiliClaryi 
l^llbris will be made to Inid the necessary Hscal 
suppiHl to Continue ihc service as the Impaci pro- 
gram svlnils dinvn, 

Stui!tli\ H'tisliini^ion. The mo'^i impiessive intake- 
iliagnoslic prognun observed during site visits was 
Ibe Conintuniiy^based Diagnostic and UvalUiUion 
Pii)ject located in Seattle, Phis program is o|H:raieil 
by the Adull Parole and Probatu)n Service of the 
Washington Division lif Adult Correelions. With 
nearly half of the state's 3,5 ttiilHon people residing 
in King CoufUy, the state Paiole atul Probation 
Service has long had a specialized intake unit oper- 
ating in Seattle to serve the needs of the Superior 
(felony level) CouHs. For the last several years 
LKAA tiinds have added signiUcantly to the capabib 
iiy of the intake program* 

The two muior obicctives of the pioject are to 
iniprove the success of felony offenders granled 
probation in the county and to increase the number 
of convicted lelons retained in the community 
(rather than commilteil to prison) withom Incmasing 
the risk lo the community, In 1973, the prc-project 
year, 24 percent of probation iveomniendiitions on 
felony dispositions asked for prison commitment. In 
1974 only 16 percent of recommendations called fL>r 
this action* and in 1975 eommitmcnl recommenda- 
lions were olTered in only 14 percent of felony cases. 

f he imprijved quality of diagnostic reports and 
program prescHptions would seem apparent fiom the 
fact thai concurrence by the courts with st^iff rec- 
omniendations inci^^ascd from 83 percent of cases in 
1973 to 93 percent in 1975, Interestingly* the courts 
more often failed to concur with recommendations 
for imprisonment than with requests for probation. 
While within the expanded probation population 
violations during the first six months have increased, 
the ditTurence is reported to be statistically insignifi- 
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cam, Mcut niHhaKor'^ IhiiH luci timy hiiva \m\ bo\h 
of their imiuumccil uliicgtivcH 

The progmm conccnlialCK ItH pHycltliitilw Uiagiu^^ 
sisi psyehologicul l^sling, and vocatliHUtl needs iih- 
H*ssmciU oil ixhm 4n pciccnt nf the wuHeH* iibiuii 
hiilf of which m vlolcni oIlgiulerH. I hu nihcr hair 
arc those with ^in^clal pHycholoBical piohlctiis i)i 
other neeiUp An uini^ual Icaluie of the prnjcct Is its 
\m of iliagriostic teainsi cotiHlNting of two HialT 
speelallHts Hupptirteil by clinical clluMmisticianN. One 
MiilT member in UeHlghatcd lite "pi\^scntence HpeclnU 
ihV'\ the other In deHcrlhcil an tlie ^'community 
reHoiirce specialist/' llie latter \s s:\m^'\ ^^ith 
klentiflcatlon of lefHUUiecs within the conuiuniily to 
match the diagnosed tieed. A ihlid specialist i^ 
reHpohslble l\>r givltig the pmbiitUMier whaievei im^ 
mediate aHslstance Is neeiled pending liiinial assign- 
ment of the ease to a supervising Held oOlcer, 

A total of sonic 1 U) ageneles and organi/atloiis in 
the King Coiinty aieu have been enlisted to pn^vide 
client support services as needed* t his is peihaps the 
most unique aspect of t lie program, Undoubtedly it 
has helped to assiue the pit)giaiirs cieilibility svith 
the judiciary as relleclcd in the high percentage of 
stafT recommendation^ accepted. 

Parole and Probation Division state numagers 
express eonsidenible satislactlon with the success of 
the operation and hope to secure funils for its 
replication in at leui^t two or thteu other slate 
population eenters. The program Is viewetl as ini^ 
presHivc lor its hucccsh in reducing the percentage of 
eases committed to prison, its aceeptance ami sup^ 
port by the jiidiciary. Its imaginative use of stalTin a 
team relationship, and its capacity to identily uitd 
use a wide mngc of existing ctminiimity resources In 
suppi)rt of its clientele. 

C, ClasiifiMtien of OHenders 

Most pmbatii)n and parole agencies have estalv 
lished M>me fi>rm of case ehissiflcation as a means of 
identifying the level of perceived risk raised l^y the 
offtnder, as a guide fi>r allocatiiui of officer time, 
and as a measurement of svorkload earried by 
ofncers, both individually and collectively. While 
various names are used to differentiate the levels of 
supervision, most are essentially restatements of the 
tniditional Maximum/Medium/Mininuim supervision 
chisses* 

Some HystemH place almost all new cases m the 
highest supervision class, Others categori^^e primarily 
in tenns of seriousness of commitment ulTense and 
length of prior record or, occasionally, the kind and 
extent of services required. Practically all systems 



spccilV a scbcdiilc ol uiHUacl rci|Oireniehts Ibr each 
classilkaltiMt. UhlorUmately* siicb contacts ai^ nh 
tiu>st utiiveisallv desciibcd in tuiius of their nuntbet 
(per month ot oihc! time Intel v(d) or the ivtie and 
location (hoi!ic, onice, telephone, or ci)llateral). bew 
reveal the iinality or ciMUetii nf the contact, 

hi most instances llie work plan looks optimistic 
cidly lowaid giadiial leduction i)f the supcivlsion 
level if the client iiumages to avoid liiither transgress 
^iiMis iif rtiles or lasvs tor at least avoids iippiehettMi^n 
lor any liatisgit^sslons). In nuaiy iaslances the lltiid 
or mininuim level amounts to no supervision or 
iissistaiwe tuher than that s|iccincidly reqiiested by 
the client or made tiecessary by reaiwst. Hiie visits 
Ibr this study disclosed some new letms Ibr this, 
Mich as "banking*' i)r 'Mllinj^" of casus. The judicial 
or pari)ling autluuity may or may tua bo advised 
sshett such categoH/ation isenecicd. 

While most classillcation processes pmvide s(^me 
reasonably objective (though geaeialimh guidelittes 
Ibr initial assignment to cuiegory, none of timse 
observed extend such guidelines to the leclassillca- 
tion pitKCss. Heie passage of time aiul avoidance of 
violation are supplentented by the sub|ective lamches 
of Held ollker and/or Hist line supervisor to encct 
the status change, 

L .VHji'^c'.wi'i/ ^mifc'er^ ^'nse classincation slunild 
be perceiveil as the initial phase of ease management 
planning. Specific obiectivcN to he achieved by the 
i^lii^nder and the agency should Iw identined. Ideally, 
such planning should involve the investigating oflV 
cer. the onicer rcspi)nsible (or case supervision, the 
lust line supervisori any s|>ecialist involvcil in the 
case assessment, aiul the olTendcr, 

Case classincatlon should determine (I) control 
lequiivments trestrictions on movement, msiderice, 
associations: frei|uency of contact with the pmbation 
or parole oflicer; rept^riing reMuircments); (2) treat' 
ment needs (employment, training, education, resi- 
dence, and llnanclal needsi counseling and guidance 
aildressing specille pn)hlems such iis drug or alcoliol 
ahiuse; treatment of any other psychological or emo- 
tional abnonnalities); and 0) the admlnisimtivc cate- 
gori/iition of the case as to the extent and nature of 
slafl^ allocation of time; possible assignment to spe- 
ciali/ed caseload or treainicnt prognim: and specific 
cation of the degree of rH:rceived risk pi)sed by the 
oltender. Identification of strategies and resources to 
meet needs is csseniial. 

Classificalion is an ongoing process. It should 
provide for periodic review (probably quarteriy) of 
actions initiated and completed by the onenUcr and 
the agency. Reviews cu^c a time for recli^sificaiion or 
change of plan as indicated by changing circumstan- 



yes or rciwsesMiaMHs of nmk tor eonlml or ireaU 
mcni. Achlevcmeni of ildfindd ohjc^tlvdH Hluuihl 
trigger 11 rciliiclion in cm\w\% md mmim, m well 
tw In Maff limd InvcMeili and Imk lovvaKl the m\k%i 
pijs^lblc lelcuse tnm .HUpcrviHiun curiHl^ienl with 
public Hafcty, 

1 he tidvclopmcnt nf ?ipecinc, objective mr\m or 
«uiiklifie?i (\)r cutogori^Uloh of rink and ititemity of 
HUpcrvliiion will pertnit mmt consistent Imntlling of 
cimn and pmvldo a ntoit! mlionid bimis tot detcmiift^ 
ihg i^taff linie i^c|uiremeats. The dcvelofinicnt and 
consistent use of a logical chiHsillcatlon piocc»iH 
pmvides a basis tor riitiotuil niiiriagenienl of ptt)ba^ 
lion Or pamlc cancloads anil Is a pi tM^Hiinsiie for the 
dctetintnalton of the ntnnkMs anil kinds of stalT atui 
other resoua'Cs needed. 

i> li\itmi>lv\ tfj \turi\\\lul fmu tivv. 

li^ist onsin, A proniising elToil to develop a sophis- 
ticated system for classiiying cmm Into eatcgories of 
risk and services needed was round in a special 
project of the Wisconsin Bureau ol Prohatlon and 
ftifolei Inslipted by a legislative ntaadate calling 
better tnethods of detemiining stalt requiienierits and 
cITeetively utiH/ing all staff, the pn\iect was launcheil 
with special funding tnm the Wisconsin Council on 
Criminal Justice. Stiuied in fall* 1975, the pmgnun Is 
served by 7 researchers and \^ ndd siatt members. 

The first progress report (I5eceniticr, 1975) re- 
counts the findings of a ratlier e?ihaustive review of 
cflforts across the nation to devise niure ctTeeiive 
cluHHificullon schemes and draws from tlieni the 
following conclusions: 

• '*Kvyn the most eftective classification proce- 
dures* which identily appropriate levgls of sti- 
pervision do not of themselves reduce revoca- 
tion or recidivism rates. // is. thmifhrv. very 
iifipifriuni to iilvnt(fy thv fypv.s tpf ctLses upon 
whiiit thv itumiscd ottention coo hi In* pnuluc- 
tivvly expeMfliHi 

• Minimum supervision groups had the lowest 
total violaiion rales while the intensive supervi- 
sion group had the highest rate, 77/^ intatsiw 
^raup rvcnnlvU greatest tiNtnhvr of tvvhnival 
violations. This may have merely reflected the 
inereaso in supervisory eontaets by agents, 

• The experimental random ussi^nment <ff of- 
fi'mlers to vaHoNs intetisiiies of siipervhion has 
hail no si^tiijlcatit itnpui t apon violation rates. 
The number of eontaets between offenders and 
agent are seemingly unrelated to success or 
fciilure under supervision when the assignment 
was made on a mndom basis* This implies that a 



Minple leductUm in client to agent ratios does 
not eliect a cinmNptnuilng retluction In criminal 
behavior. 

• rhei\^ Is sotne evidenec that :Uipei'vlsion may be 
ioitnovvtl hy mat^li^nj^ the ofjmhr tyi>v with 
sim ialimltii*vftts. llie Nfrategy of maiching the 
olTeiuler with a paiilcuhu* style of supervision 
rcpieseiiis an inipoiianl innovation In supervi- 
sion technique, 

• Previous classincation schemes iiiu'sth>a ihv 
\alno of *Uillinaposv*' voansvlinj^* ami sapvtvh 
shrn and demonhtiate that elTective super^^islon 
deals Willi lieaitneni speeilks, not geiieralities. 
Data suggest that muvh of thv sapmlslon 
viforty whivh is tmtlnely ilfrvvtvil to the of^ 
fcmlvrs, IS not iiffevtlyv and does not produce 
any change in the delinquent or criminal behav* 
ior of the client, totUws snih trvattnvnt is 
ilcsiji^twil spcvifkally to thv tivvtlfor svr\'ivvs^ 

• It is evident that the lirHt six to twelve months 
of supervision are generally the most critical* 
Violation nites tend to decline with the passage 
ol time* ('onsequentlyi those who renuun under 
siipervislon, af^er the first year have an In* 
craised chance of successftil termination.*** 

1 he Wisconsin pmject will rely primarily on ihite 
buses tov classineation of offenders! (1)^ Cliettt 
Stanu^wmvnt Classifkntiini includes the usual ele= 
meats uf a social histoid* an exploration of attitudes 
towani the offense pattenii and an examination of 
interpersonal relationships (family, friends, etc.)* 
Medlcid history also Is Included* (2)^ HIsk /tnalysis 
adduces the offense and the prior record to artthmetie 
ViUues similar to a base expectaney scale and results 
in a three^level classineation of risk of further law 
violation, And (3) a Cliviit Nvvds and Strctt^ths 
Assessment is derived from the intake worker*s 
evaluation and the elient^s expressed notions and is 
buttressed by sonie psyehologlcid tests, The three- 
way cvuJuation will provide a basis for the probation 
or parole plan* including allocation to one of four 
difTerent levels of supervision* 

The project will explore alternate treatment modal* 
Ities as well as different ways of combining and 
deploying staff and other resources. For example* 
the team supervision concept* including the use of 
paraprofessionals and volunteers* will be tested and 
at least limited use of staff specialists to handle 
special categories of clients (alcoholics, drug abusers, 
sex offenders) is projected, 

The Bureau workload will be analysed and inven- 
toried and time requirements for the parfomance of 
idcntifled tiLsks will be determined through a state* 



wkle. kingiiUillnal Htudy. n his k expuyicil to pmiluLX* 
a imird objeytlvaaHiinuiic ol\stulT rcMiilral to pciibrin 
the Ui^liiicalcil duties. P'urlher ilyvulopniciit uf iliu 
UuwttU'H miihiigenietU li\fotiiut(lun HyHltMii nml its 
aduplaticn to pemilt progiunt dvaluatioii capiibilliy 
\\\m h an objective of the pitiieci. 

On bahuice, ilid pmgnan apjicafs to be a itiost 
ambitlouH ami gumprelienNlva ottbii lo dcvulop a 
strategy for clTecllvc niunugeiiicMt and service of 
defined caicgorie.H of olTeiulerH* If program sUUT arc 
dvon nuidat^itcly succchsI\iI in aclileving stipulated 
goalis* the results will merit caieliil sluiiy hy coricc- 
tlotial flekl seivlce niunagers. I'lCMUUiil icimmih dc^ 
tailing prngress to date rctlect a highly inicrusiing 
attempt on the part of an CHtahllHhetl hureaucmcy to 
recHiunine its ineilunh* piwedurcs» and ptiriHiscH 
and to nu)vc toward nioi'c rational nieunH of accoin- 
plishing itH mission. 

I^mno County. Ciilifomia. Another exantple of 
successful case classification atul HlulV deploynieni is 
provided by the Fresno County Probation Depart^ 
meni, Here a growing workload, resulting in pari 
from increased use of probation tor both misdgniean^ 
ants and felony otTendcrs, has not buen matched by 
Increases in stalt Probation Chief JunieH Howland 
has responded to this all too common circumstance 
with a new formulation for organization of the 
agency work and deployment of stiUt* 

Pymmiding workloadn, when parceled out in sonic 
equitable manner over existing stafT, soon reach the 
point where even perfunctory attention to all cases 
precludes meanin^ul service or sumMllance to any. 
The solution, m Rowland sees it, in to^ identily tbc 
minority of cases where the lisk ftictor requires some 
surveillance and provide it, For the remaining niHlor- 
ity of cases the departmental mission is to develop 
or gain access to resources or programs, to deter- 
mine which programs or resources lu^e appropriate 
for piulicular cases, and to assist In making them 
accessible to probationers, St^dl' time is commiltcd 
to identifying programs or resources, maiching them 
with probationer needs, and effecting the linkage 
between individuals and programs* 

Continued participation in the program is the 
probationar's option; he is not penalized for ftulurc 
to exploit the opportunity. Further investment of 
staff time and effort is dependent on the proba- 
tioner's request or his involvement in further difTi- 
culty. The core function of probation officers has 
shifted from earthing a caseload to identifying and 
developing program resources and assuring their 
continued availability. 

Staff time saved In this manner is reinvested in 
reiuied county programs. Probation otTiccrs screen 



all jiul bookings lor eligibility Ibr ROli with releaHeH 
cllccted In an estinuiied 50 percent of all caHCSi 
Cases inltiully litentilled by the DisiHct Attomey Ibr 
iliversion to a iletbrted proseciuion option also are 
reviewed by probalion sialV. A Joint elTort with the 
shcrllT and youniy mental health agency has opei\ed 
up a treatment alternative Ibr selected cases sen- 
tenced to the couiuy jail. Probation stalT also serve 
the tHipulatlons of the county honor ftum and work- 
release priigi iun and assist in screening tbr Wi)rk and 
educailon assiguiiieni and eligibility tbr furlough* 
Ollenders conunlited to the honor larm us a cotuli- 
tlon of probation are provided with an evening 
education program and the assistance of some 50 
volunteers In securing employment upon release. 
County justice administrators (sherilT, prosecutor, 
public defender, cotirt administrator, probalion offi* 
cer) under the aegis of the cotmty administmior's 
offlce, nicet bi-^monthly to discuss mutual concerns 
ami share intbttnation on departmental plans, budget 
prO|HJsals, and other matters* 

Rowland also has initiated an organized eflbrt to 
educate the citizenry (e.g., ladies clubs, I*TAs, 
professional groups) in the processes and needs of 
the justice Hystem. A common medium is to provide 
day-kmg seminars to e.xp4)su 8uch groups to various 
aspects of criminal justice and corrections. This may 
include meeting with a judge, observation of the 
COU1I in action, or visiting a correctional institution* 
1 his educational strategy, together with the extensive 
use of volunteers in both institution and field pro- 
grams, should generate considerable suppoH for the 
criminal justice process within this county of some 
440,(XK) people. 

D. Parole Intskt Programs 

Within the correctional continuum* the '-status 
passage" which characterizes the transition from 
prison inmate to parolee traditionally has been a 
weak and awkward one. Major responsibility for 
developing an acceptable parole plan frequently has 
been lett to the inmate, with minimal assistance from 
an oveworked institutional parole officer, Locating 
adequate housing and finding a Job pose problems 
for a majority of releasee. These very real problems 
are compounded by the releasee's sense of insecurity 
about the reception he will receive from family and 
fncnds, anxieties incidental to his relationship with 
an unknown parole officer, and concerns about his 
ability to live within the sometimes complex parole 
rules. In some jurisdictions paroling authorities have 
required that inmates obtain employment prior to 
release, which has occasionally led to the develop- 



mcnt uf quoslionabld pmdIiccH which HatiHry the 
Idttdr of the roc|uiremyiit,whilo tranHgrdssIng itn 
purpt)^^ and spirit, 

The populiur pmm and thu profyHslonul lituruiuru 
aro rcpldte with ddsdiHptions of tho pllglit of titu 
paroled who piiHscs through tho priHon gate tii an \\U 
nttltig suit with a faw state dolhu'H In hin puckut, The 
dxpdctation that hL^ succaHHrul ru^cntry tnU) thu 
gommunily is thoreby ussured upi^durH to bd liugdly 
unrealistic. Many newly rdleuHed pcrHons ruquird 
cdmidcrubld uMsistiince if they ore to NUCcccKHfully 
ra^aHtablish them^clvas in tha comnumlty. Such 
Msistanca 1^ aKpdctally nodUod hyforg and Ininiudh 
atdly uficr rdlgusd. It Is widely uccyptud that a huge 
proportion of parole violationH oucur during the 
initial wdckB and inonthH alter rcluuHd, Soma KtutlHti-^ 
cal data Bupport thin position and many pamly 
agonciuH routinely place each new rcleaHee under 
maximum supervision for the early period In the 
eommuntty. 

Prison furlough and work/education relea.so pro- 
giiims have been developed an a partial annwer to 
the probldms of community re-entry, These ''gradu- 
ated release'' prograjTis proliferated rapidly in the 
late 1960s and early 70s and now arc operational in 
most juriidictionst although the extent and nature of 
their practiceH vary widely. Some prinon administia- 
tors would like to see all releases aceomplished 
through placement in community =based, work -ori- 
ented progmms, Others, perhaps advisedly* elect to 
restrict such placement to those seen as better risks, 
or at least to preclude the placement of those 
convicted of spectacular or widely publicized crimes* 

In some states* work and education release prac- 
tices have encountered resistiuice and criticism from 
local communities and there is evidence that some 
jurisdictions are now restricting the numbers placed 
in such programs. If there is a general trend in this 
direction, it comes at a most inauspicious time. 
Prisons and jails in this country are already chroni- 
cally overcrowded and work/education release pro- 
grams represent one way of freeing needed bed 
space within institutions^-^t least where program 
paiticipants are housed in a separate facility. 

While work/education release programs typically 
have operated under the direction of prison or jail 
administrators, there is some inclination to place 
them within the field services. In California* for 
example, the State Department of Corrections has 
assiped this flinction to the Parole and Community 
Services Division since the program*s initiation, 
SimJIarly, the Probation Departments of San Diego 
and Tulare Counties and the Correctional Services 
Agency of Ventura County are operating work-re- 



lease enlgrprises, 0{\m Calili)rnia pr4)biitioh depart- 
ments are actively Hurving these populatlonH and 
participating In the Hclectioii of persons asHigned to 
such programs. 

Oregon reeuntly has moved tu uonHolidate its 
'Mranhitional services'* (i,eM work and education 
releaHe) with the slate probatkm and parole opera- 
tion* In the Washington Division of Adult Correc- 
tit)ns an anibitious work/study release progriun In 
housed in an adniinlHtratively separate unit but 
stalled svith parole ofllccrs. An interesting develop- 
ment in Calilbrnia's Department of Corrections is a 
mcwe to close out the luigcr State-oiieratdd conec* 
tii)nal centers in favor of contracting with private 
agenuies tor the housing of pix)gram participants, 

To the extent that these transitional services 
represent a genuine cITorl to achieve the olTender's 
reintegration inti) the community, the management of 
such programs would seem to be a logical part of the 
tield operationt The use of private agencies to 
provide housing promises to reduce the community 
relations problems typically associated with correc* 
tional agency operation* even as it should minimize 
the stigma Incidental to residence in a correctioiud 
center. 

In addition to graduated release programs, some 
jurisdictions have attempted to improve coordination 
between institutional and field sei^vices in order to 
ease the transition from the institution to parole* 
Such aiTangemehts generally include prerelease plan- 
ning with the offender's piullcipation and involve- 
ment of the parole officer and continuing assistance 
of vaiied kinds as the individual is released, espe- 
ciiUly during the first few months of his life in the 
community, 

L Su^^esied strafvi^y. Parole agencies should de- 
velop and expand programs and practices calculated 
to ease the offender's return to the community. 
While practices necessarily will vary with factors 
such as geographic distance between institution and 
home, the available sources of support from the 
parolee's family and community, or the period of 
lime which has elapsed since incarceration, certain 
desirable objectives for release strategy development 
can be specified. For example, placement arrange- 
ments should be started well in advance of the 
release date (two to three months). Planning and 
development of the placement plan should be a 
shared responsibility between parolee and agency, 
with the parolee*s preferences for living and job 
arrangements receiving every possible consideration, 
EfTorts should be made to acquaint the parolee with 
his parole officer prior to the release date, with the 
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fttilU oflkar nmking ititemiitttiiU vmitB tu tha iiiHtitU'^ 
tkm. Whcm thu naki offlcer cannot coniluci prurc- 
lease interviews with the purojye, iiiHtilutlon HtalT 
should have adcquatd time to aHsiiru thu pminpt 
movement of necessary aomnmnlcations, Wliyru 
possiblo* agency ftmds should allow for HubHidi^itioh 
of the reldiisce until he am be sclf-HUpporling within 
the eommunityi 

Initial clasBificatlon as to kind and unioiinl of 
ttsiistaiiee needed, as well as the degree of sutxM^vi- 
slon, should be detemiined In a Joint planning sesHlon 
involving the parolee, the parole ofllcer, and his 
supervisor, While rnaxinuim supervision (and hope- 
fully jtiaximum assiBtiuice) probably Is appropriaie 
for the mryority of new parolees, it in equally tiiie 
that a significant minority do not require and nhould 
not receive it purely for the sake of adhering to 
standard bureaucratic pmctice. 

The wide^ipread support for work luid education 
release programs among correctional administrators 
suggests the feasibility of their condnued expansion 
at both the state and county leveln. Such prognuns 
provide a badly needed transitional service between 
the maximum restriction of the prison or jail and the 
freedom of Qomnmnity living, They offer a realistic 
testing ground of the offender's readiness for releaRe, 
Work-release programs may enhance Helf-esteem by 
providing some earnings which can be used for 
family support and a ''nest-egg'' toward return to the 
community. Educational release, which seems partic- 
ularly appropriate for the youthful offender, fre- 
quently launches a college program that is continued 
after parole* When housed outside the prison or 
centred jail, as such programs should be, they provide 
additional bed space in the central facility and they 
typically represent a savings in operating costs. 

While there are successful graduated release pro- 
grams operating under both institution and field 
administration, the fact that the programs look to- 
ward the oflfender's community reintegration and 
offer considerable opportunity for interaction with 
parole staflf prior to eventual parole would seem to 
suggest the logic of housing the functions within the 
parole operation, 

2. Exmiples ofsiiccessfulpraciice. 

Parole Impact, One of the more exciting progmms 
observed during this study, and one that meets or 
exceeds the objectives outlined above, is the Parole 
Impact ft-oyam based at the Massachusetts Correc- 
tional Institution at Concord. Under the Inside/Out- 
side concept of parole supervision developed by the 
Parole Board in that state, inmates have ongoing 
contact with parole staflF, beginning several months 



prior to release and contitiuiiig thmugh the Initltil 
pariod in the eoniniuiiity. In the past, institutioual 
parole sliUT generally conducted a single interview 
with the prospective parolee prior to the parole 
hearing imd parolees flrst met their pai'olu ofHeers 
alU-r release to the comiiiunity, 

Ihe Inside/Outside concept was first fully imple- 
mented under the Parole Impact Piogram in January, 
1974. A project report summarizeH the program 
ibrmat: 

** Under this progrtmi, younger inmates be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 26 are offered 
Inside/Outside supporti In sonic casCH, in- 
mates begin developing relationships with 
Parole Impact (Inside/Outside) Ofiicers al- 
most immediately £Uter they are committed 
to the Institution, while they are still housed 
at the 'new line.' Other Inmates, with a 
longer time until PiuxAq Eligibility, meet the 
Parole Impact OfTicer after having been 
incarcemted for some monlhSi During In- 
side* contact the prospective parolee and 
the Impact Piu-ole Offlcer identtfy problems 
and needs of the parolee. They develop 
plans for appropriate servica programs and 
the Parole Impact Officer begins managing 
resources In addition to providing parsoni 
and counseling support. Parole Impact Of- 
ficers often petition in behalf of the pro- 
spective pai'olee for early parolee release 
and serve as advocates for release at the 
parole granting hearing. The Parole Impact 
Officer continues working with the parolee 
for approximately six months after i^lease 
or until the parolee is functioning stably 
within the community/'^ 

Implementation of the Inside/Outside concept 
proved so beneficial that similar programs were 
developed within the parole system, Now Parole 
Impact is the major component of a network of such 
parole programs, The Massachusetts Community 
Assistance Program utilizes the Inside/Outside con- 
cept in providing mentally retarded parolees with 
community assistants to ease the transition into the 
community. Six prerelease centers and MCI-Fra- 
mingham serve as bases of operation for Inside/ 
Outside parole officers who handle both community 
and institutional caseloads. The Worcester Muhi- 
Service Center also provides one Inside/Outside 
officer for persons incarcerated at the Worcester 
County House of Correction.^ 

Parole Impact program st^ tend to be young, 
street-wise, highly motivated people who typically 



wouki not niuet iho quallficatioiiH for reguhir piimly 
oiHyyrH, Wumun m well as men work witli tho all- 
male pupulation* Any lack of .sophiHticution in qov- 
rectional theory or the wayn of the buryauciiiey is 
more than compQiiHateU by their cnthiiBiaHm, energy^ 
and empathy with glienlelo* Initially they arc em- 
ployed as asHistant parole otTicerH at a lower HaUuy, 
but they may be promoted to parole olVicer asHign- 
ments, The regularity of this promotional pattern Iuih 
posed signincant problemH of stafT turnover within 
the experimental program* 

Some 25 percent of the InHtitutional population of 
4(K) havQ participated in this special program, Serccn- 
ing intetviews attempt to insure voluntarinesH; no 
pressure is exerted to seeure inmate invulvement. 
Howevur* the fagt that some 36 percent of those 
partieipating in the program have obtained early 
release, as reeommended by program stafT, provides 
substantial inducement to participate. Program man- 
agers report that the early release practices have 
netted a saving of some $I25.()(K) in prison costs 
since the program*s inception. 

Program staff use the contraet idea in developing 
institutional program objectives for the inmate and 
the entire projecl is moving toward adoption of the 
Mutuid Agreement Program as an operating base, 
Restitution to victims may be one aspect of the 
agreement. An impact criseload normally consists of 
10 inmates in the institution and 25 in the commu- 
nity. The project has some capability to purchase 
services and uses a voucher system to provide these 
resources. While stiiff evince a reassuring identiFica- 
tion with the client and a concern for his welfare, 
they see the monitoring of parolee activities and 
limit^setting by stafT as imporlant ingredients of the 
operation. 

A detailed descriptive-evaluative study of this 
program was undertaken by the Center for Criminal 
Justice of Harvard Law School in August* 1975. 
While generally positive in its assessment, the study 
report contained no analysis of recidivism data* A 
study of recidivism patterns completed for the Piu^ole 
Board by M. Hyler in May* 1975, showed a recidi- 
vism rate of 21.8 percent for Impact clients as 
compared with 28.6 percent for a control group of 
regularly released MCI parolees. Another in-house 
analysis compared the Base Expectancy Rate (a 
statistically computed anticipated failure rate) of 
Impact clients with their actual performance. Here 
the expectation was for a failure rate of 33.7 percent 
m compared to the actual performance of 21.8 
percent. This analysis also exaimed the differential 
success pattern of certain defined subgroups within 
the ^pulation and concluded that the program was 
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moHt otTective with whites who were 20 years 'or 
older at time of imprisonment, hud been employed 
more than three months prior to incarceration* and 
had no history of drug abuse, 

1. Reiidentlal Support Servkei 

A niiyor development of the decade following the 
Crime ComisHion repoH has been the establishment 
and widespread use of residential units for offenders 
which operate between the nominal control of pro- 
bation or parole supei'vlsion and the total confine- 
ment of prison or Jail, Few if any of the principal 
service elements of contemporary American correc- 
tions piesent such a wide variety as these residential 
centers. Some offer little more than shelter, food, 
and companionship. Others provide a reglman that is 
ncady as structured as total confinement, A minority 
am predicated upon elaborate theories of behavior 
genesis and modification. Many are designed to 
serve a particular kind of client or problem, such as 
dmg or alcohol abuse. Some are operated by official 
coiTeclion^il agencies, some by other governmental 
units, and others by established private agencies or 
by groups specifically organized for that ftinction. 
They serve both youthful and adult offender popula- 
tions and, while the vast minority are for males, an 
increasing number are for female offenders and there 
has been some experimentation with programs serv- 
ing both sexes. 

The halfway house historiCiilly has operated as an 
adjunct to the institutional program, a supervised 
and somewhat protected setting for the newly re» 
leased inmate, In the mid-60s the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons initiated a new trend by establishing a 
number of * 'community correctional centers" or 
prerelease programs for inmates nearing their parole 
date. Operated by the Bureau of Prisons mther than 
the Probation and Parole Service, these units, in 
effect, are community extensions of the institution. 
Many state work-release and education-release pro- 
gmms function in this fashion. The state of Florida 
probably has been the most aggressive in developing 
such centers, with more than 20 units now in 
operation and others projected, for both men ^d 
women. Many local jail systems have followed this 
pattern, although others house their releases within 
the institutional structure, typically incurring prob- 
lems of contraband control (particularly drugs) as a 
result. 

However, there are good reasons for viewing 
community residential centers primarily as an alter- 
native to institutions rather than a "decompression 
chamber" for released inmates. This progmm mode 
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orfcrs ong of thu luw viable ultcriuitivcH to loclMip 
tor that populalion wliich cannot be hiindled with 
normiil (or even Intensive) ndd HUpui'visiofi pmce- 
dures, It k one of the few conectional HtratQgieH 
which ofTcr hopQ of eountymciing thQ rush to place 
unbnders in prlHons and jiiilH. The *'trauk iwuar' of 
theHe QentcrH HUcnis ut least m good, thu climatu h 
clearly hriilthier and more humane, and the per 
capita cost of a well-nin program generally is lass 
than that of the traditional eorrectional inHlltution, 

Recent years have witne^Hed the establishment of 
a variety of part-way fiicilities which have been 
developed as ultcmativeH to incarceration.^ They are, 
in effect, **halfway-in** programH. With state and 
fedenil prison systems housing over n quarter of a 
million inmates, and with county Jails generally 
overcrowded* these programs offer a badly needed 
alternative to loQk=up* Probation agencies, however, 
have been distresHingly slow in developing this 
option, although juvenile agencies generally have 
done a better Job than those responsible for adults. 

\ . Sii^^ested sirai^^ty^ Probation agencies 
should consider the development of half-way residen- 
tial facilities as an lUtemative to incarceration for 
those oflfenders who require more control or treat- 
ment than is provided by normal community super- 
vision. Parole agencies should view the hall-way 
house as a decompression chamber for the incarcer- 
ated offender or as a base for educaiional or work- 
release programs, While residential centers may be a 
logical place for special treatment programs aimed at 
particular kinds of treatment need, such as alcohol 
or drug abuse, the counseling/treatment aspects of 
the program probably are best relegated to a second- 
ary role, with employment placement, job training, 
or education viewed as the primary program activity, 

Probation and parole agencies may want to con- 
sider the use of facilities operated by private agencies 
or organizations, undertaking direct management 
only when other options do not exist or cannot be 
developed. Contract operation by non-public agen- 
cies may be preferable because such programs gen- 
erally are less stigmatizing, may encounter less 
community resistance, are sometimes less costly, 
and offer the probation or parole udministrator 
greater flexibility In terminating problem-plagued op- 
erations, Private agency operation also provides 
some elements of a constituency in the community. 

Development of these part-way facilities appears 
to offer the best chance of delimiting the continued 
p-owth of prison populations. However, care must 
be taken to avoid the over-use of residential pro- 
pams for cases which can be handled efFeciively 



under regular probation or piu*ole superviHion, 
Cleiuiy defined guidelines for selecting olTenders to 
receive such placQment are critical to successful 
openuion. 

PoNhnul Honsi*. In recent years, Minnesota has 
established a varied group of state and local coai- 
munily-based residential alternatives to imprison- 
ment. The PORT {I'robationed Offenders Rehabilitu- 
lion and Training) program in Rochester* now in its 
eighth year of operation, Is perhaps the best known, 
having been extensively refeicnced in the literature. 
It continues to serve a tri-county area in Houtheastern 
Minnesota and is credited with having contiibuted 
significantly to a substantial drop in prison commit- 
ments from the region. 

I'oilland House, a private residential alternative in 
Minneapolis, is based on the PORT model. The 
program is housed in a former fraternity house 
adjacent to the University of Minnesota campus, The 
Board of the Lutheran Social Sei*vices agency serves 
as the program's board of diiectors, It Is supple- 
meiited by an advisoi^ group of business, profes- 
sional, and criminal justice i-epiesentatives from the 
community, Support funds are received from the 
state criminal Justice planning agency, the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, the Hennepin County Adult 
Probation Department* and the Lutheran Social 
Services group, 

F^ortland House operates primarily as an alterna- 
tive to county jail or state prison commitment for 
young adult felony ofFenders, Referrals are received 
from several criminal justice agencies, but most come 
from the Hennepin County Probation Department. 
The facility has space for 16 residents* With a 
waiting list at all times, the program can be selective 
in the clientele accepted. Since the progmm began in 
October, 1973* 245 persons have been screened by 
residents and staff and 84 have been accepted, In 
1975, 127 were screened and 43 (34 percent) were 
accepted. 

Portland House residents receive group therapy 
five days a week and financial, employment, educa- 
tional, ftmiily, and personal counseling on a regular 
basis. Some also allend Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings twice weekly. While the program utilizes a 
group counseling format to achieve harmony among 
program participants and as a device for regulating 
group living, principal emphasis is on securing em- 
ployment or education or job training, with residents 
held accountable for intelligent management of their 
earnings. Residents pay room and board, restitution, 
family and self support, and income taxes. The 
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lUiiy Cost of the Poitlmul l Unm prnpruiii Ibr 
slilgnl is a liitlu over %1M)i)^ coinpaigil tu 
^urage ywirly gust (ir$H),(KH) Ibr prison incargeru- 
)n, 

or thg 26 pgrsuiiK gurrgfitly hi thg gnulnaliuii 
mm, 93 percent have not cumnilttgil a tiew reluny 
id are gonsidcred to have hUcggHsrui!y chiingud 
any of their behavior patterns. Of the 14 uihurH 
ho have been phasgd out of the prograni with 
oderatg succgHS, only 3 have goniiniltecl i\ new 
ime. 'rhus* of 40 personh released Irom the residen- 
d program, 88 percent are lunetlonlng in the 
minnmity vvithnut serious grimiiial helmvinr. 
The niulti-ethnie slalV or nine ineludeN those with 
x:toml and nmslerH degrees, college stiulunts, and 
(-oftenders, All are coniniilted to achieving the 
i)granrs integration inti> the coinniunliy, 1'he ah- 
mce of community resistance in u miildle-class 
^ighborhood probably is attributable to giucrul work 
ith eonimunity rcsiilents* bi)!stered by the extensive 
ivolvemenl or both staiV and resiilents in conimuniiy 
lectingH and neighhorhund iniprovenient pn)igets^ 
esidgnts and stalT engaged in over H) tjomniuniiy 
^caking programs tluring the year and svere invulvutl 
I a number of neighborhood assisiance prcijects ami 
icreational endeavors. Ilie Ncighhorhnod Advisory 
oarti meets regularly during the year and pnwides 
valuable eommunications resoureg lor the progranu 
Hark Cvntrv Settlcmvnt Ihmsv, Any large eunec- 
□nal agency accrues a group ot^ Hubjgcls {\sv whoni 
lere appears to be no apprupriate placement, Con- 
nued and progressive lailure, aberrant personnl 
mracteristies. or violent or other serious otlensc 
iUtcms lend to preclude this special otTemler group 
om plaeemeni in any residential I'acility which 
Heels its candidates. Such is the population which 
^vitates lo the California Youth Authority's Park 
enlre Settlement House in a vvorking-class rcsitlen- 
al area of centnil Sun Diego, I he only criteria fi?r 
Jmission are that the parolee has no other plage to 
D and that he wishes to be placed there. ResklentH 
lurrenlly 16 males and 9 females) may slay as long 
5 they wish unless they are cvieted after a formal 
saring or subject to revucution and return to an 
islilution by reason of further law violation. The 
^erage period of stay is 90 day^. 
The term '^settlement house" is significant be- 
ause the program organizers conceivLHl of it as a 
leans of providing access to the social life of the 
eighborhood. Its mission is to relate its clientele to 
le economic and social resources of the surrounding 
immunity— in efTect. to provide some community 
5ots and a legitimate role for those who have no 
:abilizing influenees. 



The piogiaiii reeclvcH Its particlpaniN flom Vmith 
Anthority Instituliuns tVnni which they typically have 
been ruluasud sevaral inoiUhs early, ordiieclly IVom 
the Rucuption Cyniuis In which c*asa the program 
HUi vcs lis an idternatlvc to conventional InHtilulbnaU 
i/atii)n. Piirole olIicorH In the Sun Dlago area oecu* 
siiMudly reler cuHeH here hi lieu of i^ecomincndlng 
ihgir igturn to an institution. Juvenile and erimlnal 
eourt cummiiments, in about equal proportlonB, 
giMistitutothis 17-20 year old pijpulatloni 

The physluul lacllities consist of three agings 
atljacent iwo-story houseH, plus some incidental 
service buihlings, and a newer rumbling ong^story 
structure in which the prolessional stulT iu^e housed. 
Sett lenient Unuse BraduaieH who t^einuin in Iho 
iinmediato area (as nuiny do) continue la be served 
by Park Centre pamlo stalVand program, 

IVograni stall eonHtitute an interesting mix, A 
supervising parole olTlcer, who conceived and orga- 
ni/^ed the prugmm in 1971, has managed h since its 
inception. An assistant supervisor and two pitfole 
onicers gonstitute the cote protesHional stalt Two 
clinical psychologisiH from u nearby Youth Authority 
drug treiUinent progrum provide sei^iegs us needed, 
I'arole aides in the RinTi of CETA perHonnel assist in 
jcih and community resource developmenL Vohin- 
leers uHsisl in tutoring, graft work, and In the 
operation of a rudinientary protacted work shop 
which pmduces patio fiimiture. Ten '*contmct house 
parents," equally divided as to sex* are drawn 
primarily from graduate students of the several 
univerHilies in the area. They supervise the house 
operation dining the evening and night hours and on 
vvaekends. As part of their compensation they re- 
ceive food and lodging in the house. They share with 
residents the preparation of meals and supervise the 
housc-cleaning chores, As ''contract" employees 
they may be hired outside normal civil service 
procedures. 

Prograni Director Arthur Dorsey, a onetime pro- 
fessor at San Diego Stale University's School of 
Social Work, describes the program mode as a form 
nf behavior modification, with an aggressive, con- 
frontive stance used to induce reiidents to examine 
their behaviors and motivations. Rewards and sanc- 
tions for approved and disapproved conduct are 
clearly defined and consistently used, Dorsey plays 
a no-nonsense, authoritarian role and has no sympa- 
thy with participative man^ement devices for oper- 
ating the program. The eviction hearing is the 
ultimate sanction for residents who repeatedly fail to 
comply with the rules of group living and Job search 
requirements or do not show consistent application 
in u community training program. However, eviction 
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hcuHiiBH IVuquuntly tcmilnutc with ilic rcsulgnt'K 
rudollnltiun \m Mm^hm and leuoiiiniliniuni to 
thulriuinilmyrit. 

No Hulid rcHijurch iluta exist to monHiiro thu 
ulTiiylivengss o( iliis progiatn. Iluwuver, in mcwi 
(nontliN Liii ovaluallun team of cuntral olllgu |iurson* 
nol tIdHCcnUcU upon the upuiation, huiiilini/Lnl all 
aspects or thu pmgiuni and niunagcnienl in deiaih 
and proiiinniyad tlwir iipproval oi thin nonMimliiinnal 
untyrpriHc, IHuolu violutbn latCN for this tliiluiu^ 
|imnu* high-riHli population arc no higher than thosu 
of regular purolyus, Per eupita costn aiu qiiotud as 
$747 per nu)itthi approxiimtuly threcduiirths the cost 
of Youth Authonty institution opcmilon. 

Settluniunt Houhu uppeurs to rupreNunt an Innova^ 
tive ctlbrt to dryss the puiTiONUs and aeiivitius of an 
uiithoriiuriun correctional agency in some of the gurb 
ul*the countepciiltui'c. The operation at leant phyHi- 
cally rcHcmblos some of thu ''communes'' orgiutoed 
by Cnlit\)rniu*s disarfectcd younger generation in 
both urban and rural hetilngs. Its unique quality is a 
gommitment to serving those who have nowhere ulse 
to go, 

F, ParQpr©f©tiionals and Voluntetrs 

During much of the ilrsi half of the tweniiuth 
cenlury, correctional rclbrniers and theoreticians 
equated improvement in the correctional operution 
with inctH*a^^ed profeHsionalistation of staff. While 
perhups more true of the field services than institn- 
tions, and more apparent in Juvenile than in adult 
corrections, the trend was genendly pervasive. The 
National Pmbalion and Parole Association and its 
successor, the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, set the desiruble norm for probation and 
parole staff at the level of the masters degree, 
preterably in social work, Muny civil sui^vlce and 
personnel agencies Hought to improve prt)gruni elTcc- 
liveness by upgrading the educational level of stalT. 
Special study commijisions generally have supported 
the notion. And today, gaining entry to probaiion 
and parole agencies normally requires at least a 
bachelor's degree with graduate training in the social 
sciences seen us desinible. If college training is the 
benchmark of professionalism » then probation and 
parole have fairly well achieved this goah 

For more than a decade now an opposing rheturic 
has been striving to make itself heard. Geneiutcd 
perhaps by the **war on poverty," supported by the 
civil rights movement, and .strengthened by the 
decline of the medical model of correctional practice 
is the thesis that middle'Class college gniduates jack 
credibility with ghetto residents and the minoriiicH, 



ihat they di) not iimkMstand tlie iirultlenis of the Hlum. 
dsvellur* and thus that they m iaeking in both 
coniprelienNii^n of and ability to (Comniiinicute with 
the lypit^al euri^gelloiial client, An obvioun solution is 
to cNute a role vvjlhin the buruaiicraey tor the less 
udiicaled and the tninorlty nieinbeis The proponents 
of this posilion have Ibund thoir bcHt sounding board 
within IVilyral govgrtimental circles and the move to 
bring the pnraproi\3SHional into gaverninentul agen- 
cies jiiis Ibiind several souiveHof HUpport in tuderally 
hmdud progtimiH, A powcrliJl urgunient with Icgishw 
tures uiul liuuling ageneics luisbeen that of economy: 
puraprnlesHionulH can he hired for less. 

Undgrsiandably, niany of thciHe cumnitlted to the 
uthic of professiohaH^ailon* porhaps having striiggled 
with eonsideiHible personal Hucriflee to secure their 
own eredentials* view with uiurni the encroachment 
of [HirNuns ihey see as unqualitled. The idea that the 
less educated can adcquutuly pei1\)mi some aspects 
of their Work may challenge the ntatus of prolession- 
als; even worse, it tiiay threaten to eixide the sahuy 
stnicture, In one Calltorniu uomniuniiy where the 
county fathers proposed to udil paraprofcsHional staff 
rather than regular pvobaiion anic^rs. un eniployees^ 
court suit, supported by the stiUe's professional 
organisation, sought to block the move, Fortunately, 
many correetional agencies huve been less threat- 
ened hy the incorporation of paraprofessionalH (in- 
cluding cx'OtTenders) into the Htaltlng pattern and 
accommodations have been elFfccted, In other agen- 
cies, however^ the panipmfeH^ional has been only 
gnidglngly adniitted to a distinctly subordinate role. 

Parulleling the gi-owth in the use of paraprofeHsion- 
als has been the surpriHing resurgence and prolifcru- 
tion of the use of volunteers in community coiTee- 
tions. The pioneering work of Judge Leenhouts of 
Royal Oak, Michigan, where an entire rnisdemeanor 
probation service was developed largely around the 
work of volunteers, is well known. While volunteers 
have long been used in correctional institutions, 
particularly at the juvenile level, recent years have 
witnessed the nation-wide developnient of volunteer 
support for field services progranis, In sonne in- 
stances volunteer relationships established with indi- 
vidual otTenders during the period of incarcemtion 
continue to provide support as the offender is 
released to the community. An impressive illustration 
of this type of program is found in the work of a 
private agency known as AMICUS, based in the 
twin-cities ^u^ea of Minnesota, which works largely 
with felons during and subsequent to their incarcera- 
tion in slate prisons. 

Strategies for the use of volunteers and paraprofes' 
sionals may be considered together because the two 




uppeur to have much In common, A fiiiyority of 
voluntedfs lure. In effedti pamprofcssioiuilHj thiit 1^ 
they goncnilly do not have the trtuning or cxpeiicnue 
seen as profesBionolly qualifying* There arc, of 
course, mmy professlonaU (doctors, lawyers, clini- 
c\m% teachers, utd.) who volunteer their HerviceH to 
eorrectional og^neies, but these ara In the minority." 
Students, who maJce up one of the maior sources for 
the reeruitrtient of volunteers, frequently also are 
found in paraprofesslonal rolcB and they may move 
from ona status to the other In the proeess of 
becoming profeSBionalH. Volunteers sometimeH iu^e 
paid a small stipend, as are pmprofessionals. Many 
agencies which rely on the aHBiHtancc of volunteers, 
paraprofessionods, and §tudent intems place the re- 
cruitment and superviHion of these workerB within a 
single administrative unit. Technical or theoretical 
dilTerences between the two thus may be ignored 
and a single administrative stance toward all of these 
sources of staff UHsistance may be adopted. 

1. Suggested smiteRy. The assistance of volun- 
teers and pamprofessionals constitutes a tested and 
established resource for Qorrectional agencies of all 
types, In periods of staff shortages and budget 
deficiencies the relatively modest investment neces- 
sary to racruit, train, and supervise such workers 
should return substantial benefits to the agency* 
Successful volunteer programs have demonstrated 
their utility in building general public support over 
time, thus strengthening the agency's position in 
competition for shrinking tax dollars or at times 
when the correctional program is subject to criticism 
or attack, 

Volunteers and paraprofessionals (particularly stu- 
dents) represent a significant manpower pool already 
partially trained and experienced. Their qualities and 
characteristics make them an excellent source for 
staff recruitnrient. Progmms utilizing paraprofession» 
als should provide a career ladder so that effective 
people may secure the requisite training and educa- 
tion to qualify for full professional status and follow 
the normal promotional pattern prevailing within the 
agency* 

Effective use of volunteers and paraprofessionals 
requires not only careful selection* training, and 
supervision, but some prepmtion of regular staff to 
insure a climate of acceptance and support in the 
agency. 

2. Examples ofsiwcessful practice. 

Travis Coimty (Texm). With crime on the in- 
crease, and with insufflcient staff to cope with the 
growing workload * the Travis County Probation 
Department was hard pressed to meet its obligations. 



To help resolve this prabldm Adult Piobaiion Chief 
Giles Garmon turned to the use of voluiiteers In 
1968* Uy 1970 the growth in volunteer participutlon 
dictated the uH^igntnent of a volunteer coordinator. 
Today lloniiyr probation ofllccr Mm^garct Robertson 
rucruitH* NcrconN, trainH, and coordinates the activi- 
ties of more than 160 volunteers as they asHist the 
profesHioniU siarF of 34 probation ofllcers to manage 
a caseload of some 4,(X>0 and to perfoi ni intake and 
investigution fiinctions for the courts, 

The work of the profcsslanal probation olficers 
also is aided by the seivice of a group of nonprofes- 
sional pmbation assistants, approximately equal in 
number to the professional group, Assistants may be 
promoted to probation ofllcer rank upon completion 
of the degree requirement, 

Volunteers come from a variety of occupations 
and social circumstances. At the time of the site visit 
100 of them were women, 61 were men. About 25 
percent were of minority extraction, Since the cam- 
pus of the University of Texas is but a few blocks 
from the probation oflTice, the program finds substan- 
tial volunteer support from both fticulty and student 
body. Somo 27 law students had been active during 
the previous academic ymVi assisting with the com- 
pletion of presentence reports, 

Mrs, Robertson notes that success in the use of 
voluteers is largely dependent upon the attitudes of 
professional staff and views the readiness to accept 
volunteer help as a measure of the individual staff 
member's personal security, St^ training as well as 
volunteer training appears to be a prerequisite to the 
successful operation of a volunteer program. Staff 
who are reluctant to avail themselves of volunteer 
assistance are not pushed to do so, but currently all 
staff members are using volunteer help. 

Some volunteers may perform specialized func- 
tions such as leadership of formal group counseling 
sessions or training of other volunteers in counseling 
procedures. However* the principal operational 
mode is to establish teams consisting of a probation 
officer, an assistant, and three to five volunteers who 
share a common responsibility for the management 
of a caseload. This team concept is of particular 
interest since it seems to facilitate the management 
of an otherwise unreasonable caseload, some of 
which mn as high as 200 cases. 

Mrs. Robertson observes that the need to recruit 
volunteers is continuous. While some volunteers 
work as much as two days per week and have been 
afRliated with the progmm for periods of several 
years, the typical contributibn is three hours per 
week for a period of approximately one year. WhiJe 
the media are used to some extent, recruitment is 



rimarily Uependcnt upon talks to various pruf«H- 
unal and othur community organiziitions, Volun- 
mrH themselvcH are an importmit Hource of nuvM 

Although the point wim not §trcsBed» it would 
p^iir that through time the involvement of a huge 
Limber of citizens In the aetivltles of the probation 
*partnient should develop a HUbstantial reservoir of 
Dod will and support within the Austin community* 
Two Exemplary'' Programs ^ Two progriuTiH re- 
sntly awarded '^exemplary program** status by 
EAA are illustrative of the successful use of 
Dlunteers and paraprofessionals in community cor- 
sctions, The Volunteer Probation Counselor Pro- 
am of Lincoln, Nebraska, matched volunteers on a 
ie-to»one basis with a group of probationerH identic 
as high-risk, The program contained an evalua- 
m component which compared the recidlvlHrn of 
le group receiving volunteer assistance with a 
atched group on regular probation, Table 1 reflects 
e rather remiirkable results*'" 
The Ohio Parole OfTicer Aide Program selected a 
oup of former parolees as participants in an LEAA- 
nded project to test their efncacy as piu^ole officers* 
nder the Officer Aide program ^ ex-oflfendcr aides 
e carefully selected and trained and directly super- 
sed by the senior parole officer, After six months 
on-the-job training, the aide assumes duties similar 
those of regular parole officers, He supervises 
ses, develops job resources* speaks at schools and 
fore prerelease inmate groups, and uses his special 
ekground and perspective to help meet the needs 
clients in his territory. 

During flsc^ 1974, aides were involved with 433 
se terminations, including 68 parole violations, 
lile regular officers had 9,294 terminations with 
379 violations. Although true comparisons cannot 
made because of differences in caseload size and 
mposition, the evidence suggests that parolees 
der the supervision of aides present no greater risk 
the community than their counterparts on regular 
seloads, According to tfie Adult Parole Authority, 
les have proven to be no more of an employment 
k than regularly recruited parole officers, If any- 



TABLE 1 , Comparative Rates of Recidivism 
Among Volunteer and Regular Caseloads 
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thing, they appear to have improved the quality of 
HorviceH availublo to parolees. 

G. Use of Rtstitutlon. 

Court-ordered reHtituilon, more commonly a con- 
dition of probation than an obligation of the paj'oleej 
hm long been used in most jurisdictionN, Howevar, 
the Goncept appeiu'H to have taken on a new signifi- 
cance in recent ym%* It fits neatly into the justice 
model of criminal justice^ and Its inclusion as a 
condition of probation makei the probation order 
more palatable in those casen in which the victim 
huH suffered loss or iiyuryi 

hi 1973 and 1974 the Minnesota Governor's Corn- 
mission on Crime Prevention and Control (LEAA) 
funded a ^tudy of the use of restitution in the courts 
and probation services of the state. This well 
executed itudy was designed for use by judges, 
probation offlcers, and correctional planners in ex- 
panding the use of restitution as a correctional 
strategy and as an implementation of the principles 
of ''simple justice*'* Expansion is viewed as desira- 
ble, despite the high cost in correctional resources, 
because the benefits of compensation could ba 
offered to more victims and the rehabilitative effect 
of making restitution could be extended to those 
most in need of it* The current practice, according to 
this studyi is to select for participation in restitution 
programs only those offenders who have demon- 
strated ''ability to pay*" This criterion generally is 
operationalized by choosing offenders who are white* 
Well-educated, and from the working or middle 
classes. Since those caught up in the criminal Justice 
system tend to be poor, non-whitej and members of 
the lower class, a large group of offenders in which 
the courts have little faith are not ordered to make 
restitution, 

While the preselection of middle-class offenders 
has helped to insure program sucess, this practice 
may not meet the real needs of either the victim or 
the offender. Those offenders judged able to pay 
restitution— the better educated and the employed— 
are likely to be those for whom restitution has the 
least meaning, Their victims—also middle-class per- 
sons or large business— are likely to be least in need 
of compensation. Urtoitunately also, the inequitable 
use of restitution leads to the inequitable applicadon 
of alternative sanctions, such as imprisonment* 

* 'Restitution may be one way that members 
of the more ^uent social classes avoid 
prison. . . . Since some judges in the inter= 
viewed sample expressed approval of resti- 
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tutbn as an ultymivtive to prinon HcntcncuH, 
some oflbmlerH may have gono to pimon 
btfcauHC thy court uHsumttd they couldn't 
earn enough money/ - 

The report concludcH that wliilu rQHtitution as it 
currently practiced can hardly be called a KuccgHsliil 
victim compensation scheme, there arc valid argu-^ 
ments for its continued ami axpandQd uhq. It docs 
compensate some vietimH and It ducB benetll some 
onrender^if only by keeping thom out of priHun, 
And it could be expanded to bcnent and conipanHatc 
even more pcrsonN, 

But there is an even Himplcr and pOKsibly mow 
Important reason for prunioting the cHpanHinn of 
rOHtitutlon. ReBtitution appeuls to many people oa i\ 
very buHic level: it HUtisfies the niont lUndamehtal 
notions of juHtice and fair play. 

■^Restitution is not addressed to a rehabili- 
tative or victim compensatory need; instead 
it answers a moral need; it reflects the way 
we feel people should treat other people, 
As such the evaluations of the cflbcts of 
restitution may need to show only that it is 
no worne than other rehubilitative altyma- 
lives and that it does compensate sonic 
victims* Any eflFects beyond these arc ser- 
endipitous because the primary goal of 
restitution is the elimination of the contra- 
dictions between our systems of morality 
and our Criminal Justice System/' - * 

1. Su^^e^tecl sircU^My^ The use of restitution 
should be expanded and equalized by its cxtcnHion 
to offenders who do not meet conventional selection 
criteria. Soma ways of expanding and eqUiilizing the 
use of restitution include partial reHtitution, special 
services and assistance to indigent oflenders (such as 
Job placement aid to enable payment of restitution), 
and 'In-kind'' community service as a substitute for 
cash payments. 

Monitoring the payment of restitution, and the 
added workload created by those who fail to comply 
with the court order may be costly and somewhat 
complicated, but where such programs are feasible 
restitution offers an attractive altemative sentence 
for many less serious offenders. 

2, Examples (fsucces^il practice, 
Restiiuiian House, While restitution programs are 

widespread and of long standing, few have utilized a 
live»in component in their operation. An eKception, 
and probably one of the country's best known 
propwns, is operated by the Minnesota Department 
of Corrections, Located in Minneapolis, Restitution 



House was establiHiiOd an a piograin for parolees 
flom the Mianesoin piison HyHtenu The lieHtitution 
HoUMc conyupt in unuBtial in that It utlcmptH to 
cncouragy piiKnii inniutes tu volunteer Ibr placement 
in the luuiHC and for payniynt of icstitutbii to victimH 
as a condition of uiirly release IVoni prison. It thus 
retiUircH the participation and agreement of the 
paroling authority, 

Tho program* busyd in the centraNclty YMCA* in 
Kimilar to other wurkHcluuse prograniH except that^ 
all participants are icquimd to make some tbrni of 
rcNtitution, Its earlier pionilsing peifonnance cur- 
rently is thiH^atened by a dwindling population— a 
result of the reluciance of a new paiolc board to 
approve n suniclent number of cases to maintain the 
population (uapucity 40) at a rgasonable and cost- 
efllclenl levuh At the time of the site visit staff 
managers were atttsmpting to induce Hennepin 
County courts to usy the lacllity for the placement of 
selected probationern- 

Earlier program managers, enthused with the ap- 
parent success of the operation, brought into being 
the first national conforcnQC on restitution Subse- 
quendy, other states (Q.gM Louisiana and Kentucky) 
reportedly have developed similar programs, The 
statistical intbrmatiun reflecting the program's eflec- 
tivencss in collectinfi restitution, retaining parties 
pants for the stipuluted period, and reducing recidi- 
vism, were not particularly encouraging. It is hoped 
that the inclusion of probationers might improve this 
performance picture, 

H* Field SupervisiQni Variations on a Theme 

While the investigations and reports that probation 
and parole ofncers prepare for courts, parole boards, 
and institutions constitute an important part of their 
responsibility, it is in thy perfomance of their field 
supervision function that community corrections re- 
ceives its critical test. If field offlcers are to have any 
significant impact on their clients' avoidance of 
further law violations, it must come from the field 
supervision activity. 

Considering the importance of the field supervision 
Rinction, it is surprising that so few reaJ innovations 
have appeared on the scene, or at least that so few 
have had a niA^or Impact on the community correc-^ 
tions field. One notable exception has been the use 
of paraprofessionals and volunteers. Others are team 
supervision and various efforts to reduce the length 
of supervision while shifting its emphasis from su^ 
veillance to more practical assistance. 

L Team sNper^lshu, In most probation and pa- 
role agencies, ciiseH under field supervision typically 
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iu'e subdividad on a geographic basis and diHitibiUuil 
more or lesH evenly mmm nil availably stalV* Liirgur 
urban probullott ugencieH norinally Hepanite thu lickl 
HCivlce ibhciion from the InvaMtigative unu; sniiill 
ugenclcH, especially those serving large geugraphic 
iireuHi often usnlgn both l\inelions U) the Hunie HtulV 
members, Whether IriveHligutlve and service lunc- 
tions should be separated or combined has long hegn 
debated and k ^till unruHOlved, but the llykl uniwer 
normally is viewed as a gcnerallHt— soeiiU vvorker. 
policeman » Job or housing locator, poorHnan-H psy- 
chiatrist* and big brother or father llgure, As inuuy 
observerH have noted, oingers tend to resolve this 
dilemma individuailyi each emphUHidng thosu roigs 
he mo8t erUoys or in which he is moNt pmliciuni. 

Whatever their position on sepiiration of the invest 
tigativc ftinction, many agencieH provide lor some 
sort of Bpeciulization, usually around the needs of 
particular type^ of case (e,gM aleuholic.s, ditig abu- 
sers, or sex cases). Reports received froni around 
the country idso refleet an increase in the use of HlalT 
who specialize in job finding or resource develop^ 
ment. This is the caseload model of work organi^=a- 
tion, It is the normal mode for those operations 
committed to the so-called ''medical model/' by 
which is meant that casework style which seen as its 
mission the correction of personal » emollunaL or 
other deficianQies of the client. Even among organi- 
mtions which disavow allygiance to the medical 
model, many still depend largely on individual case- 
loads and separate geographic areas as the dominimt 
way of dividing up the workload. 

But change is occurring* The National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Cioals 
observed that the caseload concept is being moditled 
in some departments through the introduction of 
team supervision. The Commission report described 
team supervision as follows: 

"A group of parole otTicers, Hometimes 
augmented with volunteers and paraprores' 
sionals* takes collective responsibility for a 
parolee group as large as their combined 
caseloads i The group's resources are used 
differantially, depending upon individual 
case needs* Decisions «ire group decisions 
and generally involve parolees, including 
the parolees afFected by the decisions. 
Tasks are assigned by group assessment of 
workers' skills and parolees' objectives," 

Commentary by the Commission notes that differ- 
entialing work activities permits staff assignments to 
be organized around a workload rather than a 
caseload. Tasks directed toward achieving specific 



objeciivuh wan he idynlilicd imd asNlgned lo stall- lo 
be carried oiii in u specified iltne, Adopting a 
strategy from nuHlcrn oryunUalioiml ihuory, teunm 
of indiviiiuals from dirferuhi diKclpHncH or with 
dillcrcnl skills may be assunibled li)r a given task or 
project and disbmuknl when the prt^jcct is eom- 
pleledJ' 

Team supervisiun In pi^obaiion aiul partJie is Ibund 
ill a variety iif lormsi ()l\un the basic caseload 
assignnicnt is iniuntained and teani members collab^ 
oraie tii case reviuw and dccision-niaking* perhaps 
incorporaling some small duyree uf specializatiori 
sviihin the icami such as in Job devylupment or the 
huiulling of drug uasus, 1eain meniburs acquire at 
least suing kiunvledgc of the entire caseload and so 
can deal with a client wlio needs assistance in the 
absence of his regularly assigned ofTicer. Experi- 
ments with mluced casuloaUsure especially likely to 
use thin typo of team operation* One possible form 
iif team oigani^atinn might bu to dulugale the viola- 
liun invcstigatiun and rcpon function to a '^revoca- 
tion specialist," thereby avoiding the gonfllct be- 
tween the roles of social worker and policeman. 

2, Siipirvbh>fiJ(}r lii>w dmi^? In recent years* both 
priibation and parole have been subject to considoi- 
ahlu criticism^ Some ciilics argue lluu community 
supci^ision provides little protection to the public^ 
while others contend that it represents an unproduc- 
tive intrusion cm the libenies of the offender* espe-' 
ciully in the case of parolees who have already '*paid 
their debt'' in prison, Such ciitlcismi directed more 
at parole than probation, draw attention to the issue 
(if the appropriate Icnglh of supervision, While the 
maximum period of control generally is set by court 
order (within statutory limits) in the case of proba- 
tionerH and by the sentence or term in the case of 
parolees, most jurisdictions pi'ovide for eiylier dis- 
charge upon the recommendation of field st^iff. 

Length of time in the probation or parole status, 
of course, is a prinicpul determinant of cost to the 
public, or, equally signillcant, of the kind and quality 
of service to be provided within the constraints of 
available resuurces. Delimitation of the time tactor 
may pemiit the provision of service to more persons 
and/or the provision of bettc*r quality or higher levels 
of seivice. 

Experiments with shorter periods of parole super- 
vision, similar in some ways to earlier experiments 
with varying degrees of probation supei^ision, are at 
least partly a reflection of the interest in maximizing 
the cost-effectiveness of correctional programs. 
Some research has indicated I hat certain offenders 
do as vvull or betiei' when exposed to less official 
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intervention— shorter periods and fewer contacts or 
services. If these individuals can be given only 
mlnifn^ supervision and/or released ^er a relatively 
short sentence has been successftilly served, scarce 
correctional resources can be conserved for use with 
more serious offenders and others who require them. 

3. Suggested strategy. Team supervision as a 
fom of work otianization should be carefully con- 
sidered by larger, urban agencies or any other 
department where the caseload is concentrated 
within a limited geop^phical area. Team supervision 
makes feasible the efficiencies of specialization 
where the worker with specid talents or interests in 
job-finding, resource development, counseling of 
dnig addicts or alcoholics, or other areas can put his 
specid abilities to better use. 

The team decision process, preferably with the 
offender involved, also may assure greater objective 
ity and consistency from case to case. There is less 
likelihood of an individual officer's bias, whether 
protective or punitive, becoming critical in case 
disposition. The case analysis and case plan review 
typically increases the visibility of the officer's work 
before his peers, providing further incentive to make 
the optimal effort. Some comfort also may be gained 
by sharing the case decision, with a consequent 
reduction of emotional strain upon individual staff 
members. However, it also may reduce individual 
accountability for decision-making, 

Use of a ''revocation specidist'', who acts, in 
effect, as prosecutor for a staff unit, is an interesting 
concept worthy of further experimentation. This 
arrangement should help to ease the conflict between 
the officer's helping and policing roles; it should 
make for greater consistency of decisions from case 
to case; and it may add to operating efficiency by 
the assignment of staff members with particular skills 
in investigation and report writing** 

Further experimentation with shorter periods of 
field supervision also appears promising. Intensive 
efforts to provide concrete, pracncal types of assist- 
ance (including housing, job placement or training, 
and financial support) during the first few months of 
the supervision period may, in many cases, be 
followed by sharply reduced contacts with the of- 
fender if he appears to be adapting well and staying 
out of trouble. The quality and efficacy of supervi- 
sion, not its amount or length, appears most likely to 
affect recidivism rates. If and when the practical 
needs of the offender have been met, the agency's 
capability for assistance has been exhausted, or the 

•Sae Chapters III and V for examples of the HUticeHsful use of 
team supervision, 
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offender is no longer accepting or using the a^ncy's 
resources, consideration should be given to temiina* 
tion of the case. The serious nature of some offense 
patterns, however, may make necessary the contin- 
uation of supervision in some cases, even thou^ it 
seems clearly unproductive* 

4, Examples of successful pmctice. 

a. Team supervlsUm, The Municipal Probation 
Services Department in Seattle, Washington, has 
eschewed the notion of individual caseloads entirely, 
in this department those staff members who handle 
the release on recognizance function, deferred 
prosecution, and presentence reports are members of 
the supervision team. They participate in case needs 
analysis and the identification of appropriate 
community resources to meet defined needs of 
individuals in their misdemeanant caseload. Staff 
teams see their mission almost exclusively in terms of 
needs identification and resource development. There 
is some specialization for certain types of cases or for 
the development and maintenance of certain 
resources. But team members are responsible for a 
common caseload, jointly complete a periodic review 
of client progress, and decide in common whether and 
which additional resources should be brought to bear. 
The strategy depends solely on the use of existing 
community resources. The agency sees itself as a 
service broker, insofar as the provision of supervision 
services is concerned, The surveillance function has 
all but disappeared from this role definition. 

Some agencies identify themselves as being in the 
"service brokerage" business, regardless of how 
their caseloads are organized (e.g,, Oregon jobation 
and Parole Service; Washington Adult Jobation and 
Parole Service; Fresno County, Califomia, Adult 
Probation Department; Connecticut Department of 
Corrections, among others), The strategy which 
epitomizes the development and use of both service 
brokerage and the team approach to staff deployment 
is that currently being developed by the Corrections 
Unit of the Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education, gener^y known as the Commu- 
nity Resources Management Team (CRMT). This 
rapidly expanding program is discussed in peater 
detail in Chapter IIL 

b, Parote time limitation and reduced supervision. 
In 1974 the Califomia Department of Corrections 
Research Division published the results of a study 
which compared the performance of a group of 
parolees who were discharged bSw one year on 
parole with others of similar chamcteristics who had 
been supervised for two or more years. Early 
discharge was effected only for those parolees who 
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had remained free of amsts by police or parole 
officer for the first year, The long-tenn follow-up of 
recidivism on parole indicated that e^y discharges 
were guilty of fewer law violations than were a 
match^ ^^up who were continued on parole for 
two or more yea^. Thm researchers point out that if 
all subjects who had peifonned well for the first year 
were rewarded with a discharge, sums totalling in 
the millions would be available for diversion to other 
services* 

The Califomla Adult Parole Service Is now moving 
to test the useftjlness of "summ^ parole/' which 
essentially amounts to parole without supervision or 
surveillance. The sttatagy will exclude over half of 
aU i^roleas because of offense leriousness or length 
of prior record, and wQl place the residual ffoup on 
summary p^Ie in severe test locations. Those on 
summary parole will be advised by their officei^ in 
the initid interview that they wiU receive no visits* 
services, or surveillance from the parole agent unless 
they specifically request assistance or unless they are 
OTCsted by police. TTia project will compare the 
performance of this rmdomly selected poup with a 
matched group receiving the standa'd level of parole 
service and supervision. 

The California Lepslature recently acted to re- 
place its indeterminate sentence law with one requir- 
ing determinate ^ntences by the court. The same 
law limits the p^ole period to one year. As the new 
law beGomes fully operational, the parole board 
ftinction becomes increasin^y superfluous. Undoubt- 
edly, the experiment with summary parole will affect 
the ftiture of community corrections, at least with 
respect to its post-prison services. The outcome is 
anxiously awaited. 

U Summary 

While the field of community corrections as a 



whole has not changed radicaJly during the past ten 
years* a numbir of new developments are evident. 
There has been a clear trend loward the expand^ 
use of alternatives to incarcerations-citation, prom* 
ise-to*appear, and release on recognisance in lieu of 
jail and the use of residentid half-way houses instead 
of imprisonment. In these developments is expressed 
a concern for reducing system costs as well as for 
minimizing the ne^tive impact of criminal justice 
processing on the individu^. 

Related developments which also tend to reduce 
system costs, maximize normjcy for the offender, 
and take ^vant^e of community resources include 
deferred pro^cution and other diversion strate^es* 
^^uated work or education releaset and modifica^ 
tions of confinement such m weekend incaicemiion. 
In some of these pro^^s voluntary participation of 
the offender is stressed. 

The use of volunteem and pamprofessionals can 
help to reduce costs, while strengthening the linkages 
between corrections and the community it serves. 
Increasing reliance on non-correctional resources and 
closer ties with the community also wt^ seen in the 
p^wth of the concepts of service brokerage and 
adv^acy as proper ftmctions of conections agen- 
cies. The expanded use of restitution and community 
service orders reflect an awareness of the continuing 
relationship between the offender and his commu- 
nity. 

The appearance of team supervision and the 
increasing attention to classification of offender and 
their differential management respond to the need for 
stmtepes to increase efficiency and effectiveness in 
the face of continually powing workloads. Other 
experiments are being undertakeni but the develop- 
ments described here are sufliciently widespread to 
qualify as trends and appear to have demonstrated 
promise for community corrections. 
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CHAPTER III. ORGANIZING THE COAAMUNITY 



One of the most sipiiflcant articulations of cbrrec- 
tional theory oflfared by the National Crime Commis- 
sion was the notion that the primary mission of 
eoiTiCtions is the oflFender*s "raintegration'' into the 
. sQci^ Md economic Itfe of the community. Implicit 
in this concept is the thesis that the causes of crime 
are to be found as much in the pathologies of 
community Ufa* and in the unequal access to oppor- 
tunities, as in tha mor^ or emotional deficiencies of 
the offender/ Two correctional objectivas follow 
from tWs thesis: first, to help the offender improve 
his social and work skills so that he can better meet 
his own legitimate needs in a complex technolo^cal 
society; md, second, to provide access to opportun- 
ities which wiU help to insure his assimilation Into 
the connmunity. An individual with a leptlmate role 
and a stake in the social order also has some 
incentive to abide by the morals and the mores, the 
codes OTd the conventions of American society. 

A coroU^ argument holds that use of the normal 
training, educational , and job placement resources of 
the community in eflFecting offender reintegmtlon is 
preferable to the creation of special '"correctional" 
resources for this purpose. Coirectional programs 
tend to add to the stigma of the identified offender 
and induce his association with other law breakers, 
thereby reinforcing undesirable influences. Estab- 
lished community programs for job training and 
placement md personal or family counseling often 
function at a level of effectiveness that special 
correctional progmms will be unable to match. And 
finally, existing programs do not have to be newly 
created or paid for by appropriating bodies which are 
genemHy reluctant to provide funds for coirectional 
clientele. 



A> Km§murCB irokerags and Program Accas- 
sibility 

The reintepatlon philosophy implies that a major 
function of probation and parole should be the 
identification of existing community resources and 
the development of stratepes for assuring their ready 
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availability to the probationer and parolee. This 
activity, which has come to be called ^'resource 
brokerage,** stwds in contrast to more conventional 
casework in which the needed supports are pravidad 
by the field agent or his agency* 

Unfortunately, college prop^s for case workers 
offer pitiftilly little tiaining in **brokering\'skills. In- 
deed, the promotional aspect of the activity some- 
times Is viewed as not quite "profesiion^." How- 
ever, the clinician's talents, so valued in conventional 
casework, are not those required for the broker- 
promoter. The result has been a general neglect of 
this important ftmction in working toward the relnta- 
gration objective* 

A major problem In the implementation of the 
brokerage strategy, as most correctional pmctitioners 
are aware, is die fact that many community resource ; 
mMagers do not welcome the offender as a program 
client His criminal status and his suspiciousness 
bom of fears of rejection, combinad at times with 
marginal ability or motivation, do not make the 
offender a desirable prospect. Also, in most states 
the ethnic minorities are over-represantad in correc- 
tional populations by three to five times their inci- 
dence in the general population; thus, to the hmdi- 
cap of the offender's stipna is added that of minority 
status. 

These fectors, which complicate reintegration , 
constitute the rationale for the probation and pMole 
officer*s assumption of tha role of "advocata'V for 
those entmsted to his care. Tha advocacy role is a 
sensitive and sometimes unpopular one in criminal 
justice circles md those who assume it must be 
prepared to make clear that it Is the offender's 
relntepmtlon, not his illegal conduct, which is advo- 
cated. Advocacy probably Is a necess^ inpedient 
of successful brokerage, since It implies the ^pts- 
sive development and promotion of all community ' 
supports and opportunities for those offenders who 
are motivated to use them. 

Resource development may be categorized into 
three different types or modes: individual worker 
solicitation^ intei^ency coordination and affeement, 
and service purchase. 



1. Individual worker solicltatiofu The traditional 
and itiU widely prev^ent operating style is that in 
which the probation or parole officer, perhaps with 
the advice of his supervisor or an "old hand," works 
to Identify and tap the resources of his or her 
baliwick. Access channels to existing employment, 
welfare, mental health, or vocational training agen- 
cies learned and referrals are made by instructing 
the probationer or parolee by written note or by 
personal delivery of the probationer or parolee to the 
agency office. The help of public and private agen- 
cies may be supplemented by approaching private 
employers or other private resources. This mode is 
stUl valid and probably will continue to prevail In the 
large, thinly populated areas. Its eflfectiveness, how- 
ever, is almost entirely dependent on the skLll and 
knowledge of the Individual officer who must identify 
and become acquainted with st^ of m^y agencies, 
frequently in many different communities. Each 
reassignment of the correction worker necessitates 
his reacquaintance with resources and the people 
who control their availability. Team supervision, as 
in the Community Resource Management Team 
discussed later, has the advantage of assigning the 
resource development task to a specialist who may 
be more effective than the generalist. 

2. Interagency coordination and agreement- The 
individual staff member's time can be substantially 
reduced ^d his effectiveness enhanced when ^ency 
administrators assume leadership in effecting inter- 
agency coordination and ayeement. Referral proce- 
dures can be standardized and frequently a specialist 
can be found in the receiving agency who has a 
particular interest or skill in working with offenders. 
Agreements or understandings sometimes are trans- 
lated into written contracts which spell out the 
separate responsibilities of the participating agencies. 
The apeements then can be widely distributed to 
staff to assure general knowledge of the procedures. 
Too often a^eements reached between administra- 
tors are not properly disseminated or interpreted to 
line staff who must effect their implementation. Such 
agreements are most feasible when they involve 
understandings between agencies of the same level 
of government, i.e. state or county; or when they 
involve adminlstr^ors of a single geographic area, 
The Community Advocacy Training session in Mon- 

.. terey County, noted later in this chapter, provides 
an excellent example of this kind of interagency 
coordination. 

3* Service purchase. Perhaps the surest method of 
providing a needed service or resource is through 
service purchase agreements with administering 



agencies or individuals. This approach is most com- 
monly used to buy services from the private sector. 
In Chapter II such an arrangement in Maryland to 
provide clinical services was noted md the P/PREP 
program discussed later in this chapter relies heavily 
on this option. 

Agencies with broad jurisdictions probably should 
utilize aU three modes, emphasizing certain modes or 
combinations as indicated by local circumstances. 
Leaving the entire responsibility to individual staff 
members probably is the least effective approach, 

B. Davdeping C^rnmunity Suppart 

Obtaining the general politick and fiscal support 
of the larger community and its spokesmen has not 
been an area in which correctional agencies have 
exelled. Some coirectional strff appear to feel that 
the community rejection visited upon the offender 
extends as well to the agency and its staff and many 
administrators have chosen to keep a low profile, 
feeling that high visibility or publicity is generally 
synonymous with trouble. Public relations frequently 
is limited to an occasional speech to the PTA or 
service club. The organized public constituencies of 
mental health, mental retardation, education, and 
other fields have found little counteipMt in correc- 
tions. As a result, in the political tug-otwar inciden- 
tal to the competition for scarce tax doUars, correc- 
tions typically receives a low priority. And, 
compared to the organized lobbies that represent 
other public interests, the corrections perspective 
and voice tends to be given little attention in state 
and national legislative haUs, 

The long neglected task of building a correctional 
constituency is essentid in order to generate public 
understanding of cofrectional issues and problems 
and the measures needed for their resolution, to 
obtain adequate political and fiscal support for cor- 
rectional programs, and to assure the avail£i?ility of 
social and economic opportunities for offenders and 
ex-offenders. Among the strategies for developing 
community support observed in the course of site 
visits were the following: (1) the planned use of the 
news media (e.g., as in Maine and in Connecticut's 
P/PREP program); (2) the activation of advisory 
committees and boards in numerous special pro-; 
grams (e.g., Minnesota's reform measures. Including 
the careful use of a prestigious advisory group in the 
planning process); (3) the involvement of volunteers 
in correctional activities throughout the country; and 
(4) the extensive use of private agencies through 
contractual arrangements (best illustrated in the P/ 
PREP strategy), 



C, Ixamplai of Effective Community Orga- 
nizafion 

TTiree progmms which gve high priority to the 
development of community support and the use of 
existing community resources are the Community 
Resources Manageinent Team, the Neighborhood 
Robation Services of Minneapolis^ and Connecticut's 
Private/T^iblic Resources Exf^sion Project. 

i. The comrnunity resources management team. 
Perhaps the best example of the use of brokei^e 
and advocacy is provided by the Corrections ft^o- 
gram of the Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education (WICHE), TWs ambitious effort, 
ftinded by a special LEAA grant, is headquartered in 
Boulden Colorado* Test programs were first insti- 
tuted in ten diffarent agencies in the western half of 
the country and an additional ten ^encies have since 
been involved in the pro^mm. 

The Community Resources Management Team 
(CRMT^ concept represents a turning away from the 
medical model, a rejection of the conventional case- 
load as the preferred way of organizing an ^ency's 
work, and the optimal use of community resources 
to accomplish offender reintegration. The plan lays 
principal emphasis on the organization of staff into a 
tearn of specialists who jointly manage a common 
caseload and heavy use of brokerage and advocacy 
concepts. 

Frank Dell-Apa, WICHE Correctional Program 
Manager ^d CRMT R'ojeet Director, and his asso- 
ciates, Tom Adams, James Jorgensen, and Herbert 
Sigurdson, have built their development strategy 
^ound a training program which instructs a team 
from each of the participating agencies in the con- 
cepts undergirding the pro^mm and in the methods 
for their implementation. To assure that the new 
program mode will receive the highly necessary 
support of agency supervisors and administrators, it 
is insisted that the teams represent a cross-section of 
the departments involved. 

The CRMT strategy is based on the following 
assumptions: 

"1, Probation and parole services are in 
need of improved delivery system 
models, 

2. Most offenders are not pathologically ill; 
therefore, the medical (casework) model 
is inappropriate. 

3. Most probation and parole officers are 
not equipped by education and experi- 
ence to provide professional casework 
counseling even if it is needed. 



4. Existing probation/parole manpower is 
not likely to be expanded. Consequently, 
these people must come to view their 
roles in different and perhaps radically 
new terms if they are to deal with the 
increasing numbers of offenders under 
supervision. 

5. Services needed by the offender to 
"make it" in society are available in the 
community social service network rather 
than in the criminal justice system. 

6. Probation and parole staff must assume 
advocacy roles in negotiating appropriate 
community-based services for offenders, 
They must assume a community organi- 
zation and resource development role 
for needed services that do not exist, 

7. A team approach represents a powerful 
and viable alternative to the autonomous 
and isolated individual officer and 
"case'' relationship/* * 

Teams from the ten agencies involved in the test 
programs were convened for a two»week training 
period during which they learned that whether the 
worker's self-image is that of control agent, advo- 
cate, or counselor, the CRMT worker will have to 
assume an additional role— that of manager of com- 
munity services. This managerial role requires work- 
ers to view themselves as ''community developers'* 
with important relationships not only with their 
clients but with the principal social service institu- 
tions in the community. 

'This new view transforms the way work- 
ers assess their clients. The client is now a 
peraon whose future depends not only on 
how well he adjusts and adapts to the 
environment, but additionally, on how well 
he is linked to social institutions. The 
CRMT worker views his responsibility to 
change the community as being at least as 
important as changing the client. In so 
doing, a new balance is struck between the 
traditional role of counseling and controlling 
the client and community development/'^ 

Upon completion of the training period, the teams 
return to their respective agencies to design and 
implement the kind of team operation that is appro- 
priate to the agency and the community. The CRMT 
developers point out that application of the team 
concept may take a variety of forms: the team 
organized for Los Angeles might well be different 
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from one set up for Los Alamos, New. Mexico. Four 
different team structures are offered as examples: 

' * Model A: The Basic Agency Team 

A team is coraposed of a middle man- 
ager; no fewer ihm two line (field) st^, a 
clerical st^ ^rson, and a staff specialist. 

Function: The combined caseload of 
these field st^ is assipied to this team. 
The team has responsibility to serve all 
needs of the caseload. Decisions are made 
at team meetings and the middle manager 
leads the team. Tasks are determined 
through team consensus. The team has 
responsibility for a specific geographic area. 

Note: The agency c^ assemble as many 
of these teams as it desires, depending upon 
the manpower. The teams are components 
of the parent agency . 

''Model B: The A getwy Community Ex- 
tended Team 

A team is composed of a middle man- 
ager, no fewer than two line (field) sttf , a 
trainee, one or more ex-offenders, a clerical 
staff person, with support from interested 
Community social service agents from legal 
aid, welfare, employment security, mental 
health, minority group organizations, health, 
ajid education agencies. In addition, com- 
munity persons such as successful ex-of- 
fenders and citizens' group leaders serve as 
resources to the team. 

Function: The caseload is composed of a 
fixed number of clients, usually a cross- 
section of the target population, who have 
distinct needs for supervision and assist- 
ance. They may come largely from one 
geographical ^ea, be designed as drug- and 
alcohol-related offenders, represent distinct 
minority groups, and fall within definite age 
groupings. 

The team is analyzed to determine the 
skills of each member, and the workload is 
the determinant of who does what. The 
parent agency staff serve as brokers of the 
services and coordinators among the at- 
tached support specialists. 

The team meets regulariy to assess com- 
munity resources and needs, as well as 
workload needs upon which the division of 
labor is based. The clients may be served 
by all members of the team or onJy one or 
any combination. 

Note: This team model is dependent on 



actual cooperation between p^ent staff md 
those from support community agencies. 
''Model C: The Speciatisi Resource Team 

A team is composed of two or more line 
(field)' staff who are supervised by a middle 
manager. Support community staff may be 
used where possible. 

Function: The team has a specialized 
caseload; all those clients who are distin- 
guishable by one centml concern, perhaps 
drug addiction, violence-prone behavior, 
chronic unemployment, or serious family 
crises. The team works only with these 
persons. The team also marshals all re- 
sources within the community that provide 
services to such clients. 

Note: This team maintains autonomy but 
relies on good community relations. 

Model D: The Total Departmeni as a 
Community Resource Management Team 

The team may encompass the entire field 
agency. A task analysis is made of the 
agency workload. Specific assignments are 
made to individual strfF members depending 
upon their capabilities. Attached commu- 
nity agency staff are recruited to serve as 
support personnel to the entire parent 
agency, rather than to a specific team 
within the agency. 

Function: The agency sets the team into 
operation after a careful task analysis based 
on the workload needs of the agency. Some 
staff will function as court and liaison 
specialists, others will prepare presentence 
or preparole reports, and others will super- 
vise those who require supervision by court 
order or in the judgment of the agency* In 
some instances, a single stidBF person may 
have the assignment for a specific need 
area such as employment, legal aid serv- 
ices, health, or education. A team will have 
no caseload but will serve as community 
resources identifiers and develop advocacy 
pirns to link these resources to all clients/' ^ 

How is it working? The WICHE staff have 
continued to monitor the ori^nal ten CRMT projects 
and to provide technic^ assistance and support, 
They report that, of the original ten programs, one 
of the most successful is based in the Monterey 
County Adult Jobation Department at S^nas, Cal- 
ifornia, which has been operational for over a year, 
As John Schellhaas, Assistant County Probation 
Officer and chief of the adult services propmm in 
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that county, enthusiastic^ly comniented: "It*s the 
only way to go/' 

In the Monterey County program, a team of one 
supervisor, five probation officers, and two probation 
counselors (noti^degreed paraprofessionals), sup- 
ported by about eight volunteers, currently handles u 
combined felon-misdemeanant caseload of approxi- 
nmtely 8O0 cases. The project includes approximately 
half the adult field supervision st^ and the workload 
and is now being expanded to include the rest of the 
field supervision staff. 

The program utilizes a * 'base-expectancy'' proce- 
dure and a Probation Officer's Assessment of Prob- 
lem Areas fonm to assist in determining the degree of 
risk and the extent and kind of assistance needed. 
These are combined to determine which of three 
levels of supervision intensity an offender will re- 
ceive. Time allowances have been developed for 
each of the three classifjcaiion levels, so some 
measure of workload is built into the classification 
scheme. 

The investigating officer uses some of these instru- 
ments and, although not actually a team member, 
works closely with the team in developing the work 
plan for each case. As the initial needs assessment is 
completed, the case is presented to the team for a 
general staffing in which the client participates and 
provides his own assessment of assistance needed. 
One-third of the caseload is subject to a further 
progress staffing each month, at which time progress 
in meeting defined case objectives is evaJuated and 
additional steps or strategy modificutions are 
planned. 

The initiation of the program included a Commu- 
nity Advocacy Training session, presented with the 
help of WIGHE staff, to which representatives of the 
principal resource agencies (e.g., employment, train- 
ing, mental health, vocational rehabilitalion) were 
invited. An outgrowth of this early advocacy effort 
has been the development of a Job Finders Associa- 
tion and a detoxification center. 

The team is divided into two activity specialties: 
one group addresses the area of employment, train- 
ing, and academic and vocational rehabilitation, 
while the other deals with substance abuse, mental 
health, and counseling programs. Schellhaas reports 
a discernible improvement in the department's work- 
ing relationships with community resource agencies, 
a general enthusiasm among staff for the approach, 
and an eagerness among other regular statT to 
convert to the CRMT strategy, He notes some 
evidence of improved program effectiveness in the 
increased number of cases being taken into court 
with a recommendation for early dismissal. Finally, 



he reports that the county judiciary and the Board of 
Supervisors are pleased with the operation to date. 
CRMT in Monterey County would appear to have 
passed its initial, if subjective, tests with flying 
colors, 

2. The Bakery: Minneapolis' Neli^hhorlwod Pro^ 
hation Services. The distance between the county 
court house of Hennepin County and the '*Model 
Cities" neighborhood of Minneapolis cannot be ade^ 
quately measured by the number of city blocks that 
separate them, since the distance has social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural dimensions as well. It is the 
latter which blurs and muffles meaningful communis 
cation between the middle-class probation officer and 
the minority-group inhabitants of this high-crime, 
poverty neighborhood. That ghetto residents are 
"turned off^' by downtown-styje probation services 
led Gary Meitz, Hennepin County Probation Officer, 
to take the probation service to the neighborhood 
and to cast it in a mode more acceptable to clients 
who live there as well as to other residents of the 
community. 

The ''Bakery'' is named for its location on the 
second floor of a building that once housed a 
commercial bakery. Beyond that title and the street 
number, no official insignia greets the visitor as he 
ascends the stairs to the distinctly non-official recep- 
tion room, lounge, and offices in which the pmgram 
is housed. The colorfully decorated and comfortably 
furnished meeting room welcomes the visitor with its 
homelike atmosphere. These County Probation quar- 
ters are shared with State Department of Corrections 
parole staff, in connecting offices. 

A variety of organization and program elements 
differentiate this operation from the conventional 
probation ofTice. The staff is a mix of 4 profes- 
sional probation officers, 6 paraprofessionals re- 
cruited from the community who reflect its ethnic 
composition, and some 25 volunteers, many of whom 
are indigenous to the neighborhood. Heavy emphasis 
is placed on participative management. Case and 
program decisions are shared, typically the product 
of deliberations involving all staff, as well as the 
client when indicated. Program Director Meitz func- 
tions as a leader-trainer-coortinator, and as negotia- 
tor between this non-conventional operation and 
administrative staff downtown. With its involvement 
of indigenous paraprofessional and volunteer staff 
(many of whom are students) the program has taken 
on the coloration of the community in which it is 
embedded and appears to have effected a viable 
meld between the neighborhood and the official 
bureaucracy. 



The success of this intepmtive eflfort is enhanced 
by the fact that the program focuses on the needs of 
the community and its residents while providing 
s^ciflc lervices to its clientele. For example, since 
obtaining a driver's license was found to be a 
problem for m^y community residents as well as 
program clients, a training program using volunteer 
tutors was established* to coach those wishing to 
qu^ify for the driver's examination. When needed, 
the coaching includes tutoring in reading. An advo^ 
cacy and counseling propam for rape victims in the 
nei^borhood dso was in its start-up phase when the 
site visit was made. 

Like the stafif, the clientele is mixed. Refcirals 
come from both the Municipal (misdemeMani) ^d 
District (felony) courts, and a substantial number are 
self-referred, walk-in residents of the ^ea. Brokering 
of serviges— job placement and training, housing, 
legal assistance, and medical treatment— is a major 
proyam emphasis. Other counseling programs for 
dnig abusers and sex offenders and an Alcoholics 
Anonymous program are offered on site. At the time 
of the site visit the probation caseload consisted of 
some 150 felons and 250 misdemeanants, while state 
parole staff were serving some 320 parolees and 85 
probationers from their adjoining offices. 

While no comparative outcome data were avail- 
able^ the fact that departmental administrators view 
the program as successful would seem implicit in the 
move, now underway, to replicate the experiment in 
a cross-town neighborhood in Minneapolis. The 
Bakery, initiaUy funded with an LEAA project grant, 
will be supported with local monies. 

The Bakery program represents a highly interest- 
ing effort to adapt the service delivery processes of 
a conventional governmental agency to the form and 
style of the community served. Additionally, the 
propam gamers support and credibility in its use of 
indigenous personnel, both as staff members and iri 
volunteer roles, and gives clear evidence of its 
helping mission by assisting non-offenders along with 
official clients. In these ways, or perhaps because of 
them, it appears to be maintmning an unusually high 
level of effort and motivation among practitioners, 
clients, and neighborhood residents alike. Finally, its 
unconventionality reflects the tolerance and flexibil- 
ity of departmental administrators who brought it 
into being and continue to support it. 

The Bakery model seems especially appropriate 
for any ghetto area in which the correctional case- 
load is concentrated and the cultural and ethnic 
composition of the neighborhood and the lifestyle of 
its residents Impede communication and interaction 
with conventional bureaucratic modes. It clearly 



places the service and the servants where the prob- 
lems flourish and strikes a posture that should make 
for a more effective eftbrt, 

3. Contwclicut's Private Public Rewurces Expan- 
sim Pnym t P/PREPh Connecticut is one of the few^ 
states in which the jails, typically identified as" 
Community Correctional Centers* are operated by 
the State Corrections Department. In spile of this 
Gommendable consolidation of services, the adult 
probation function operates as a separate State 
agency. P/PREP, now in its fourth year, v^^as created 
primarily to enhance the reintegration processes for 
misdemeanMt offenders released from jails and for 
felons paroled from the State's prison facilities. Some 
of the services generated are now being made 
available to probationers as well. The program, initi- 
ated largely as a federally funded agency, eurrently 
is reducing LEAA contributions while it musters 
state monies and private support to assure its contin- 
ued existence. 

The objectives of P/PREP might be summarized 
as follows; (1) to transfer to private agencies (includ- 
ing both traditional agencies and less traditional ones 
such as those established by OEO in the 1960s) the 
major responsibility for providing supportive and 
reintegrative parole iervices, leaving parole staff free 
to concentrate on the monitoring-surveillance func- 
tion; (2) to encourage fiscal and service conmbutions 
from communities and their agencies, thereby in- 
creasing overall resources for ofifender reintegration; 
(3) to utilize community orianization activities to 
achieve a better understanding and acceptance of the 
offender" within communities, and to support that 
mission with a planned media campaign of public 
education; and (4) to forge a political constituency 
which will help to sustain adequate funding for 
present and projected' correctional programs, and 
generate support for more general correctional re- 
form ^ statutory and otherwise, 

a. P/PREP Orgimizatiofu P/PREP is housed 
within the Field Services Division of the Department 
and is directed jointly by the Director of Rehabilita- 
tion Services and the Director of Parole, thereby 
assuring coordination with traditional parole ftinc" 
tions. An Assistant Director administers the day-to- 
day activities and is responsible for the public 
education pnjgram. Regional Coordinators located in 
the three metropolitan areas of the state develop and 
service the contractual arrangements set up for 
service delivery and monitor their implementation; 
Their efforts are supported by a group of 'indige- 
nous counselors" who are based within the six 
correctional centers and provide information and 
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refen^ services to releasees, whila parole officers 
provide similar sarvices for those paroled from 
prison* A group of 20 Vista Volunteers, some of 
whom are aasigned to contraQting agencies, provide 
a variety of supportive staff services. AH other 
services btg provided by the contracting agencies 
and/or citizen volunteers. 

The service delivery aspects of the progmni are 
accomplished through a series of contracts. In 1975^ 
76, 18 conti^cts totalling $316,524 varied in annount 
from $3600 (to the New Haven Halfway House) to 
$75,000 (to the Connecticut Prison Association for a 
statewide legal aid propmm for prisoners and ex- 
inmates). Additionally, some $30,M0 was allocated 
for approximately 15 VISTA workers through a 
contract with ACTION of Washington, D.C. Depart- 
mental spokesmen report that for every two dollars 
of state and federa] ftjnds invested the contracting 
agencies are contributing another dollar in cash or in 
kind. 

The roster of contracting agencies for 1975-76 
reflects the wide variety of programs throughout the 
State associated with the P/PREP efifort. A few of 
the contracts caU for specific and limited services, 
such as one-to-one assignment of volunteers, but 
more typically the contractor provides a range of 
eniployment, training, counseling, and advocacy 
services. For example. Project MORE (Model Of- 
fender Reintergration Experience), operated by the 
Hill Neighborhood Corporation, establishes planning 
contacts with the oflfender while he is incarcerated, 
prwides assistance to the family during this period, 
and follows with referral to employment, education, 
training, welfare, aJcohol and drug treatment, and 
other community services^ Project st^ direct much 
of their attention to employment development. 

Project MORE operates in a high-crime ghetto 
neighborhood. Its clientele is estimated to be 75 per 
cent black, with staff representing a similar ethnic 
mix. Many staff members are indigenous to the 
community; some are ex-oflFenders. The Hill Neigh- 
borhood Corporation assies one-thliti of its staff of 
15 to Project MORE and a VISTA volunteer is 
assigned by the Department of Corrections. Other 
volunteers are utilized. They work with the families 
of persons arrested and talk with local employers in 
an eflfort to help clients keep their jobs. 

Project MORE reaches out to the community, 
which in turn uses the project as a resource. A 
substantial portion of project funds are community- 
generated. The program directors report that the 
$22,000 received from P/PREP has been supple- 
mented by some $18,000 frorn other sources. The 
project is formulating ambitious plans for the estab- 
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liihment of a multi-service center for offenders which 
is expected to include housing and sel^sustaining 
workshops, 

A completely difFercnt kind of progmm initiated 
by P/PREP is the prison Store, a non-profit* church- 
sponsored retail outlet for arts and crafts made by 
clients of the Connecticut con^ectional system. The 
store, which is staffed entirely by volunteers, is 
located in a suburban shopping maU in Bloorrtfieldl 
In 1975, its first year of operation, the Wson Store 
sold more than 1,000 items, representing $16,500 
returned in full to 110 men and women in six 
correctional facilities. The store also distributes 
information on corrections to those who visit the 
premises. 

b. Winning friends and influencing people. A 
principal objective of the P/PREP strategy is to 
inform the public about the nature and needs of 
conectionaJ progmms and to encourage more toler- 
ant attitudes toward the ex-oflfender. For the pur- 
poses of public education, P^REP has produced two 
hour Jong television specials^ a IS-niinute film, four 
30-secorid TV spots and a bUinguaJ booklet to assist 
ex-offenders in regaining their civil rights, Both 
specials were aired several times on Connecticut 
public television. One of them, The Criminal Jusdce 
Test (modeled after the Driver's Test of some years 
ago) was accepted for nationwide distribution by the 
Educational Television Network and has been incor- 
porated into the National Public Television Film 
Libr^y series. The four 30-iecQnd public service ^ 
announcements have been shosvn on leading com- 
mercial TV stations throughout Connecticut, as well 
as in New York City and Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The 13-minute film is used by departmental spokes- 
men in appearances in Connecticut and other states. 
More than 8,CK)0 copies of the English/Spanish book- 
let have been distributed. 

P/PREP also maintains relationships with newspa' 
pars, m^azines, and wire services, supplying them 
with news and feature material as appropriate. The 
news media in general have recogniaed P^REP as a 
progressive innovatiori and have given it favorable 
exposure whenever possible. 

In 1975-76 P/PREP launched a statewide Infornia» 
tion for Justice campaign to increase public aware- 
ness of the criminal justice system. The goal of the 
campaign was to reach members of every religious 
congregation thioughout the State during Criminal 
Justice Week, May 10^16, '1976. Four regional con- 
ferences were held in March-Apri] 1976 during which 
information was provided to pastors for dissemina- 
tion from their pulpits^ Special events and full media 
exposure were planned to achieve the widest possi- 



ble distribution of the Information for Justice mes- 
sage. These efforts were expected to result in a well- 
informed, active, public constituency to support 
reforms in the criminal justice system.* 

Generally* as such public education campaigns 
obtain the support of contmcting agencies and their 
professional staff, as well as hundreds of citizen 
volunteers, a substantial and influential constituency 
bepns to emerge. In this case, the active intervention 
of the constituency with legislative members and 
committees reportedly has been a significant factor 
in the recent legiilative decision to supplant declining 
federal monies with a l^ger State budget appropria^ 
tion. 

c. PIPREP evalmtioth The Connecticut Planning 
Committee on Criminal Justice Administration pro- 
posed to the national offices of LEAA that P/PREP 
be designated an ^'exemplary project." In connection 
with this, the program was lubjected to professional 
evaluation in some depth. The summary statement 
on the 70-page evaluation report concluded that P/ 
PREP appears to be efFecting significant system 
changes. Correction officials interviewed by the 
evaluators believed that significant changes have 
occurred or are likely to occur in the role of the 
Corrections Department within the criminal justice 
system. In line with the recommendations of the 
National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals, P/PREP was found to have 
stimulated change in the following ways: 

"Changes in public attitudes md percep- 
tions regarding offenders by removing the 
criminal label previously worn by ex-of- 
fenders. 

Building of a political base within the pri- 
vate sector which can influence legislation 
affecting offenders and ex-offenders. 
Establishing a network of private commu- 
nity services for ex-offenders which utilizes 
local resources and personnel who are inti- 
mately sensitive to the frustrations and 
problems faced by the accused, offenders, 
and eK^offenders. 

Diminishing bureaucratic responsibility for 
the rehabilitation of offenders and their 
reintegration in the community, as evi- 
denced by plans to limit the role of the 
parole division to enforcement of parole 
conditions and the initiation of contract 
services by the probation department."^' 

The report aJso noted that the decentralized struc- 
ture of P/PREP permits considerable flexibility in 



meeting offender needs and in adapting to local 
community differences because the program is not 
constrained by centrally defined stand^d operating 
procedures and because local project administmtors 
have substantial autonomy. The evaluators report 
that agency staffs appear to be particulariy well- 
suited to the tasks they face: 

'The decentralization and public/private 
nature of P/PREP permit employment of 
staff with particularly relevant skills and 
backp^ounds, that would not be available in 
a totally public (civil service) system. In 
particular, ex-offenders, community activ- 
ists, part-time volunteers, and other groups 
which are particularly motivated and 
knowledgeable about corrections and com- 
munity problems, are well represented in P/ 
PREP. Furthermore, P/PREP project staffs 
appear to match clientele of ethnic variables 
fairiy well, presumably precluding problems 
of communication and credibility/' *^ 

Channels of communication between P/PREP 
agencies and the Department of Correction and 
among P/PREP agencies were found to be strong. 

*^As it presently operates, P/PREP exhibits 
good, close, personal working relationships 
between central staff of the Department of 
Correction and the contract ^encies. This 
is accomplished principally by three re- 
gional coordinators who maintain bi-weekly 
pergonal contact on the average with each 
project. 

Communications among P/PREP projects 
throughout the state takes place in the form 
of transfers of offender from correctional 
centers and institutions to local P/PREP 
project areas, and in terms of discussions 
regarding overall program and general cor- 
rectional issues. The quarteriy meetings of 
all P/PREP officials facilitate the wori<ing 
relationships among P/PREP participants."^ 

The major weakness of P/PREP reportedly is its 
inability to provide concrete evidence of the efficacy 
of its service delivery component, a problem which 
is at least partly a result of a deliberate avoidance of 
formalized management systems. Management con- 
trol of P/PREP currenriy relies heavily on personal 
contacts rather than formal reporting. Plans to cor- 
rect identified problems are being implemented. Al- 
ready, however, the project holds considerable ap- 
peal for both correctional officials and the general 



public and a political base for community corrections 
cleariy has been tstablished, 

D. Summeiry 

The objective of ofifender reintegration implies a 
need for increased community participation in and 
support for the correctional enteiprise. In response 
to this need, some probation and parole agencies 
have reoriented their efforts toward resource devel- 
opment or ''brokerage'* and offender advocacy. The 
elements of the stance adopted by these ^encies 
have included taking the conectional service into 
those areai where most offenders live, attempting to 



separate punishment or surveillance from the helping 
function, developing a supportive constituency 
through public education campaigns and involveinent 
of citizens as volunteers, and establiihing a network 
of private community services to aid offenders and 
ex-offenders without imposing the stigma generally 
associated with participation in correctional pro- 
grams* 

Resource brokerage strategies are designed not 
only to facilitate the reixitegmtion oyective by reduc- 
ing the isolation of the offender torn his comimunity, 
but also to greatly expand the resources avail^la to 
corrections by taking advant^e of existing public 
and private services in the community. 
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CHAPTIR IV. COMPONiNTS OF SUCCiSSFUL 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAOiMENT 



A number of iiiues ^ut how the community 
/ comctions fidd should and manned 

have been debated for years and certdnly could not 
ba considered rasol^^^^ today . Many of Aese ques- 
tions, and the positions people take on them seem to 
be related to concerns about **tutf ' or bureaucmtic 
power wid survive; Should probation be adminis« 
tared by the courts or by the executive bmnch? 
Should parole be administered by the boards which 
make release decisions or by a sepamte administm- 
tive authority? Should the jidls be removed from the 
or^nteation^ territory of ihertBfs and brought within 
the domain of community correGdons? Should the 
focus of authority and responsibility be at the state 
or the local level? 

No fin^ solutions to these chronic questions can 
be offered here. Mary Parker Follett, who many 
years ago wrote with deceptive simplicity about 
complex administrative dilemmas, spoke of ''the law 
of the situation/* » She believed that the ''right'' 
answers to problems in which there are competing 
interests cannot be imposed by outsiders, but must 
be derived from the circumstances and the people 
directly involved. 

A textbook coverage of this l^ge and complex 
area thus is not intended/ Initead, m effort has been 
made to present general guidelines or rules of thumb 
to test what might best serve the public interest in 
p^icular situations. These guidelines have been 
drawn from the findings and recommendations of 
national study commissions and direct observation of 
orgmiizatbn^ and administrative practices in the 
community corrections field. 

Naiional cdmmisslon recommendaiiom. Several 
national commission reports provide a basis for 
considering promising techniques in the organi^tion 
md man^ement of probation and parole. These 
include various reports of the President's Commis^ 
; sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice,^ the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training,^ and the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Qoals.^ These study commiislons addressed, among 



many other issues, the problems of fi^ientation 
and duplication of correction^ services, die gaps and 
cross-purposes generated by the plethora of agencies 
and govemments responsible for correctional Auc- 
tions, and the often conflicting needs for both 
decentndized operations and cenn^ control . 

While the reports of these commissions should be 
read in ftill by anyone interested in the current state 
of knowledge md prewtice in community corrections, 
a number of commiision standards and recommen- 
dations particularly pertinent to the questions of- 
organisation and managemant ^ presented in ApN 
pendix A for the convenience of the reader. It mi^t 
also be pointed out that the themes developed in this 
chapter are genei^y consistent with those of the 
national commissioni. 

The need for new management styles md orpni- 
zationd structures has been stressed by all of the: 
commissioni established to study ■ the corrections 
field. The tmdition^ burtmicratlc approach, it seems 
clear, will not sUjBice in the volatile and chanpng 
context of the 1970's, Effective delivery of Qommu- 
nity corrections services may require probation and 
parole agencies to modify some of their basic as- 
sumpdons, to reexamine their objecdvas and means 
of achieving them, and to adopt new modes of 
operation v^hich are more consistent with modem 
management theory and practice. 

Field study findings. FiM site visits undertaken 
for this study exmined the ways in which probation 
and parole agencies are organized md opemted and 
how they respond to problems such as those high- 
lifted by the varioui national conMnission reports. 
Efforts were made to Identift^ the characteristics of 
management and itructure ^sociated with p^cu- 
larly successful programs, with an emphasis on 
innovative and-ima^ative approaches. **Success'* 
was defined not in tenmi of statistics on recidivism 
of pro^m clients, but more flexibly in temis of the 
genei^ qudities of strength, credibiUty, md integrity 
of the agency ' s operations and its demonstmted 
capability for setting and meeting objectives. 
A major problenri facing coirections today— 
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p^cularly probation and parole-^s the lack of a 
clearly defined "mission*" or mandate and, with this, 
the absence of broad public support for its goals and 
activities, It was felt that, under such circumstances, 
the tradition^ approach to prog^ evaluation— sta- 
tistic^ an^yses of outcome data— may be less useful 
than the examination of more basic qualities of 
successfur agency organization and management. 
While the results of this investigation are tentative 
and somewhat impressionistic, they may help in the 
effort to establish a new found^ion for effective 
delivery of community correctional services. 

The propMis from which examples of promising 
strategies have been drawn were those which ap- 
peared to have overcome the malaise which often 
^flicts entrenched bureaucratic systems. They had 
thought systematically ^>out both ends and means 
and seemed to be dealing constructively with of- 
fenders and cooperatively with their constituencies, 
St^ were motivated and committed to their jobs. 
The work was getting done, but it was not merely a 
case of ''business as usual." These agencies seemed 
to be concerned with more than their own organiza- 
tional survival. They were attempting, with some 
success, to keep up with changing times and circum- 
stances and were moving beyond the typical bureau- 
cratic survival modes to adopt new methods, new 
attitudes, and new approaches to problem-solving. 
The examples they set may represent the core of a 
new direction for community corrections. 

Field site investigations of probation and parole 
agencies throu^out the nation suggested that three 
gener^ aspects of organization and management are 
critical to the successful operation of community 
corrections programs: the internal structure of the 
agency, the quality of its leadership, and the extent 
and n^ure of its relationships with the community. 
TTie agencies and programs subjected to site visits 
varied in the degree to which they were character- 
ized by dynamic and strong leadership, an internal 
structure which facilitates achievement of objectives, 
and a network of productive relationships with the 
public and private agencies and groups. Examples of 
success in each of these areas were derived from 
first-hand observations of program operation, inter- 
views with staflf and others, and examination of 
written materials, reports, and agency brochures, 

A. Leadership 

Two types of leadershii^managerial and eKecu- 
tive— appear to be needed for the successful opera- 
tion of any organization. While no agency can 
achieve its full potential without value-based execu- 



tive leadership, the administrator who supplies it 
could not long survive without strong m^agerial 
backup. The organizations described in Chapter III 
seemed to reflect a capacity for executive as well as 
managerial leadership, a diitinction wWch is high- 
lighted in Table 2. 

Since leadership qualities are only partially re- 
vealed by written materials^ conclusions regarding 
successful leadership were drawn primarily from 
observations made during site visits, Project staff 
were able, to a limited extent, to observe the 
behavior of especially effective probation and parole 
administrators and to obtain the views of persons 
both within and outside their organiMions concern- 
ing the reasons for their success. Effective executive 
leaders played two primaty roles: (1) they took major 
responsibility for defming and communicating agency 
objectives and (2) they worked to achieve the 
commitment of a diversity of individuals and groups 
in meeting agency objectives. 

L Defining the agency mmion. Site visits sug- 
gested that a critical leadership role of executive 
management is that of articulating the goals and 
values of the agency. An excellent example of this 
was found in the Youthful Offender Division of the 
Stete of South Carolina. In a lengthy interview, tha 
director of that agency volunteered concrete, under- 
standable positions concerning the functions sensed 

TABLE 2. Managerial and Executive Roles 



Manager 



Executive 



Task oriented 
Induitriou^ 
Action orientad 
Efflcient 

Short term planner 
Production origntad 
Program oriented 
RiCruits for jobs 
Works in present 
Manages dollars 
Obsorves operations 
Agency perspective 
Product oriented 
Consulted 
Recommends 
Provides staff work 
Commands 
Champions 
Looks in 

Represents function, unit 
Sees parts 

Operates in internal politics 

Thinks in terms of analysis 
Data oriented 



Goal oriented 
Thoughtful 
Results oriented 
Effective 

Long term planner 
policy oriiinted 
Mission oriented 
Attragts talent 
Works in future 
Manages resources 
Studies environmini 
Natioiial perspiCtive 
Process oriented 
Consults 
Decides 

Utilizes staff work 
Directs 
Mediates 
Looks out 
Represents agency 
Sees whole 

Operates in intefnal and external 

politics 
Thinks in terms of synthesis 
Concept oriented 
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by lilH oi'panli^iilbn. He \mf\r\\\ iilldl OHt^Hi^Kltj^iiM* 
Ihg tiV€M\ ttione U-Hiie^ svlilcfi m ^c^iitHvw* h\i%i 
Ilis prcimi^o Hfictml \o k that m iigetwy^w^diklrg in 
this mw tt\m mwmnmxc its i^pdimilhfc lihlbs^liy 
ill ail ciimtfeitictl U^lesUhlH 1^ dui\^, ttdl evilly 
unci iho lifi'diiclem they hupcrvln^ hi Hl^^i ii^iH>iUinl 
public coriJititiieh^ic? will bo coitftiscd \m\ s^\\\ *V(irk 

%a roU of pardc liffli^drs in hh m^^y 
cldarly ioM^^i tholi' pHfiiai-y insk wiiH b bl|^ thy 
pumleo e*^lubllHH mMmt With ih^ coiiniiiUiiits^' 
Hoiimes iii?c(ltfd* ForlhUfcaHoac^flWws ^Vum-^iiM 
iaiowcd It^ auTy yuhH i^i' NuIbi^h, itiili^iiiifii^ rliuljli^li' 
halpini rolo ^va^ wmi Importntii (th^* Ui^ oiil^irw^^ 
mm l\iii^ibn was tKMtbnucnl by i^olice vaIic*i 
quired)* Tim d\mm € this agui\4^y NlcveU iluil 
parole Hur^i'VlsiiMt hIiouIU iivoid iiiiHyc 
reiuigratlc processfi^H md ihal ofilt:^^ hH«u1 ^1 N 
naxiblo unit uriHitiv^ in linking wm tii t«lit dVt^fidu n 
in conan unity reinccgniiiun. % llu*^ cn\ ^\m^ 
tainod thill ml^h tml conditbiis ((^ \ni.\'o\^^ 
should be as ^\mQ m posMotv\hi)^ Whkh 
he obHcivtHl by othyr incnibcvi^ of ili^ ^priiinuiuit % 
This admiiiistmior i^lsD stmHud tlHit his ilivisiurhtul 
control o^er th^ oflaiiibr iruni thi? tlnii) t?f iifHtiHU 
tioiuil comtTiitinunl uiuil disghui'g^ Troni pi*roU\ 
vviiich ht^ comyurt^il ua idtfal fiirii ^ohOTm 
program nil of th^^cHiiciil duyi^lunsi w^)ru taatb 
within tlit^ ag£^ncy. 

Thisya^iy pi-ovid^s lui example ot^ top iiiiiiiiigi^ini^iil 
opQimllng a Hit^^JiutTl^si^ed agya^y willi ^'oii^tonbb 
uulonomy anU uceiyixling to an i^xpligil, nvg^ll-go^iima. 
nicated mi of iJeas conycrning cN reiiK^ii^ ^br ^m\^ 
ftfid the niost apprqiriaitt \vm f Nsp^^ndiiig la iL 
The top aihniniHtimiir, who can^eivgtl hi-^i rok IgMgety 
as on€ of articiilalirg these vixlixm anil liisUrini tNt 
they were reflected in diiy^lo^diiv Hgeiics' Li^^ntlioriH, 
h£id put his philo^opliy in wriiiiig uhkI Miz^d ^^a 
every opportunity to discuss Hand rwive Wba^k 
from tho^e whose support wm r4ji|uii'eU bf mikc^ 
fulirnplementalion. 

It h entirely possible, of eoiirs^. ffwr n clearly 
articulated mission to romain rheinrial ^iiid aewcr be 
translated into operating polbies ^nd prt^eedures. 
Sm at low^r Nvels of the agency hieriir^hy w&r^ 
interview^cd to determine whctlier Ih^ v^^luc^ iUiJ 
goals stated by the director had ftutid ttiQir Wiwy into 
the daily activities «f the ageiicy^ While tto Ihtymugd 
documentation wm obtained, It scctned thPl th 
transition from theory to pmctice had iii tmi lateen 
place. Indeed, sortie Interesting Irunsleliofis ab- 
stract theory into down-to^anh op€mt:iiig pwtices 
were observed, 

W^hile the ke>^ role of the top admiiii&mto'r wm 
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C4)iictiinoi| witti ddlltiiiig lit^d tfonihiuiilcaifiig tk 
ligi^n^y labfilon 4 tli^^Hft liiiDiddliiWly k\m lilrinWi^te 
iritL*tiNylyiifidii»v^iitlvdy itfun^erriod Wltliniiiteiti| th 
plilloNuplty tM cwiphiiHij^ wm on ^ifflplk* 

ity, cortimun lilgn uAiinfiiltrnetili l^^^^J 
tTnirii^tffiiotit. the 10 lu^ tirvbas \^(smn 
\mrk$ tliai|wil)l^i>l11eefHiaJ ^tiiffiti^iiib^N 
iiiyciHtuaj ihtf pliilaHupliy or lli^ iigtfiics^iiral yiiiidiis 
uvLi'Wuy winnviiiii^-HtiiHi ^^s^im iis^il bwii^ 
ihk aboiii, InsiitictbrtH to oWhm wm M<ti^n In 
clotir artil j^irnpl*) jiwiiguage . Orlentatkin mm\m^ ^^it? 
held to mro thai they uiiddrHiMd wi§ 
cvx|iccidi.lL^f th<)iii in llitfir tfontiidt^ swilh diu^iIchh. 

cOiisclcfiibiiHly iirid ^at^e^^^s^lliliy tfinilng cvti( 
niafuiatcipf Ih^Ug^-wy, "Tlwte ^eetreU b k ^ipNiir 
dlvisiort or laboti lUlictilutiart € phildHdpliy HI tk twp 
im h linplmK^iit^iiioi) Mtovv-4iiid gi>oJ Ci)trinuii|- 
gutipa beivvcen ilielvvo levels, ^ii illu^tetiari if ^te 
specilWily ^vhi^b cliui'uet^rUed these eonifiiiiriNii* 
tioriH \h ^\^Mnd lu a niQiiHiriuidutli CApKn% K) 
which deliajlH tHo ^ci^iee^ otfcM y^iUtWUI oflfcad^l'B 
nofii litiig ol' curnniitnidrl until after ft^in 

WhileihlH rartleiilar wmn^ henc^flted fratm a 
deiU^urid^rtiiidlMi^f i^ nU^sbn, pcrUHid of 
niinibyr if riiis^bn*lypQ Ht(ilQiaefit?i f^rc^^ld^d a Honte* 
^liut dcprtf^^ifig plcfiire of wriat 1^ ordiiigiry i^iiid 
c^aniniotpluce in tfils iiiw^MsH hu^Cii^hN |)f^8n*iim 
ulipearcdcoHuCer from tej^ Qf Intf ond^tcat •^aluej*, 
or siiiiply op^riit^d ^itnou< bag-ruiye gi>ats 
parpo^Qs, Too cpniinon mr^ lerigtl$y mi iiiiinter^Ht- 
iitg siutciiv^nis. h04iyy vith biiniwnitii)Jui^oti4 
eiLiI iiniloblu^Q iti the fiici»iiin|j^ they coav^M^ 
even to Ih^ m^^nt datemiiao^l r^iidtft, Often ^ ^t^te* 
nienl t>f goalH iiGtuidly deiUf with mm^.^Sy ''to 
inicrvetiQ in the IIv^h of gaff^nd^m helpraJly yet 
fiitnly.'' Af^d there was ofl^n ^ t^ndaiiey la h^lgc 
hm* to t>l^^i^^ (of at km ^void ^ITcrdlng) mdm 
from (7p|H?^ing philosophic cwpH. The pfoblcni vviih 
niosl stiiieniertl of y^\\\xm aJd go^l^ searti^^d lo bo 
that ^hib they did not my mu^h, lh©y man^^g^dti^ 
sny iliniin ob^eurcand uninterestitis w^ay. 

Sonie |>ro6r0iii&^ howe^er^ %^mei to have gerer- 
iiled e^<A dmtmm by ihoiJghtful rafloction m 
oj>enitiiig ex^Tierice. K atriWrig exsitnpb of tfiis ^as^ 
^^Project Upsta^ari/' a eotirifnUMty provcnti^ii ^'^nd 
treatineni fi)(p6riment in Poiiiora. Callfprnia^ Ulster 
the nusplcfis o\ a private ageiiey, Boys* fteputsllc. 
the net of goaJi and explan^tot^ concepts ^mmm\^d 
at the inception of thte projwt ^er^ ircr^asit^gly 
sharpenQd and ^perationalaEed the 'W^rk ^ith 
disturt^il ^nd i\ggressive it^n^crs projreised, Ap^ 
Parendy, the presence of W indepen^lont re^eajth-^ 
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i^Viilujibf titust UM6f\)l Irt providlhg ubjdctlvu 
te^ilNwk im whiti was faking plucd.« ihd expori* 
mmi wmtd CDftiplelkin in lale 1976 and the mm- 
iniihlty nrtoved lo wniiiaie uiid (iwmm lis iiytivliiuN, 
It Wiia cidiif that quite spcdiilc dporatihg gilideliudH 
liiiil attietgdd in suyh m^m m ubtaiaing an Dptlniat 
mk 0t slructutd uml dliolce for iltc youngHict'^i 
i^slubliihiiig drit^Hu for ''kiting go*' c^f casoN vvho^o 
probtein^ wcw boyond ilie capacity of projdct HtalTi 
lEiiil dov^bpitig linkage.^ ^ith .Nchoul.H, pollcci luul 
^tkt corttinunlty gmupsand resources.^ 

Wbile It nuinbar of iIiq progvattiN ami projecls 
ii^vlev^Ht luid developed vuIuch and gouln HUittMacntH 
loguiilo Ihcir udlivitlcHt Tow of the agcncicN visited 
Mhs libN to producd an ovdrall Htatcnidnl ol' tlic 
inlsHlOh <3f thdir organiMioti. A notable uxccptiun 
\^aH tRo jMinndioia Dcpailnicnl of CoitectionH whl^li 
Ityil done' un itriproHBive Job In thU difllcidt but 
(^s^ontliil urciii In it§ Mis.siori Statonicnt (rcpiiHlucgd 
In lurgii purl iii Appi^nUlH A), the rule of tlid 
Ocpurlincnt, Its purpose?ii and thd mmm by which it 
iitWmfIs to achlevd Iho^d purpuHaH ard tnillinud 
^imly and explicitly. Thlsi documdnl .stalCH the 
iissiiniptiaiH of the Dcpartmdnt rdgattling the pu^ 
jvDSQs of yorrdctlonfJi describCH the t^ole of mcml 
conditbris in generating crimei and outlincH the 
tigliti of olTcndDrSp The beliefs unddrlying the devgh 
opnianl Md use of commufiity prograniH and ini^litu^ 
lions, iind the special eonsideralion accorded Juve^ 
nilcs ^iiNn the correctional system, are detailed* 
iVnd ilie 4;ommitfTient of the Department to gentnih 
Iring i<H miinagcment and administrative responsibili^ 
ti^s urvd dcvaloping and enforcing standartjs for local 
HefVic^s \b spelled out* 

the torfnulation and etirnmunication of ugency 
111 jsHjcFti appeiirs to prenent conHulerable difTleulty fur 
pr^bacion and paroja managers, ^rhaps hirgcly be- 
catiRe of (he continuing public ambivalence about 
crinie Md criminals. The most successful resolulion.H 
of this problani seem to lie in goal orientations which 
i\void iJnrtalistic expectations and over-commitnienl 
b singular theories. Successful statementH seem to 
ocCUpj' a. niiddle ground in which the agencyi In 
eBftet, says: **We are not sure what is optimal in this 
complex area, but the following assumptions and 
operating strategies make the best possible sense at 
lliis stage of hurtian knowledge/' Their assumptions 
iind strategies then are stated in a simple and 
HLrtiigbt^fc^rward nianner. 

Such patterns were observed in several agencies 
in Nvhieh admlnistmtors had made a conscious efTort 
tu (Ign^Q their goals and translate them into action. 

Hh-«rt case studies presented in Chapter V reveal 
Itiis element of articulating and implementing values 
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aiul goals. This niighl hd rtgilkle*! iiH the Siiw r/i/ii 
mH uf significant cluuigd iri tlio ruid of cimitiuiiiiiy 
uoriet^liohs, A naiioniil Mudy of ec^irocilohnl aUiiiiii* 
islniUHs coiuUicied for ihd Jt>lni Conuni^Hlon m 
Cbriedliiuial Miini^^sVcr im\ triiinlny deveiopiHl u 
pitdlk of the **ehangc*capabte'' liJmlnlHtrutor. In 
iddilion to a slancd whicit pcitiilts iiuentioii lo the 
uutslde wiMld as well m the tiilonuil workhigsaf 
uvvfi myslctni the Huccessful lulrnbiiilratur wus ^^luir* 
uclcri/yd by a quality calldU -Mliii Coiicuplilull/lng 
\i\\mV 1'hlH capacity ■•Hcdmed to lie In IiIn havihga 
diuiibld eoiiception of his uipiii?ii(kin, Iih nilnsbiu 
uiid ll?^ loi^-ningg goaln.** tl iiji|Kwal **aH a klml of 
inlelledtiud fmino of rcfef^nce which enabled ide 
itdmlnlNtnitor to look at what Wim going un hi the 
(brue Held around him, to *nmko Heiisc' of iU atiil 
ifuiH to fonnulale prgmisos for uciion in incelifig 
panlciilar pmblems/*^' 

The yentrid ixjie of vuluo^buiieil kutdership In any 
organiMdion is highlighted in a recent paper by 
CheHter A* Newland, romter Dlt^cctor of the rcderal 
Executive Instjtutei which iiddr^Hsed the chamclei'* 
IslicH of "The Uieehtenniol lim INjblic Excciiiive." 
hobutbri and parole administrators are not idonc in 
Inuing Ihe challenge of conceplual leadership. Tc be 
efrcclivci idl public executives todays must pri>vlde 
(his kind of guidiuice! 

foremost function of public executives 
today is to racilitalc people makiny sense of 
things—to lead in discovering uiid clarifying 
*what it idl may mean' in coniplexi olten 
pgiplexing situations/' 

kyferring to 'Mhe Nixon tnigedy*' as illustrationi 
Ncwkuid argues that profcHsionul executives ^'nmst 
manage and lead institution^*' In ii lUshion *'clearly 
articulated with fundaniental values and processes of 
conslitutional democmey/' 

2. Avhhvin}* mvolvement mil ammitnienL Ml ugh 
of the hmdscape of probation and purole today seems 
to be chamcteriied by lethargy and low morale, StidT 
go about their work doggedly, but without anything 
approaching the feeling of comniilment and accoiri' 
plishment which some writers on management have 
Called *'self-aetualization*" ■* There is a preoccupa- 
tion with survival and the bureaucmtie in-fighting 
thought necessaiy to sustain it. Aware of the almost 
devastating criticism levelled at their field, staff tend 
to keep a low profile and find the ^teal" satisfactions 
of life off the job. True, there are numerous special 
and eKperimentiil programs (almost always funded 
by outside money) which exude aji aura of hope and 
excitement, but lypically these remain Islands* §epa- 
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rutdd frtim thd ttuiitt body of ilic organlzailurt. 
liHankHiilyi special proBniiriH sanicllnid^ pm- 
tlu<:c u wguilve slile^cirecti Cimim HtiifT In reguliif 
pr^giimis 10 feel even tnott utiproductlVd» AtuI lou 
oftdn ihd ^HtwHrnchUj prcgttun U ilbaoiitinudd when 
OUtiiidc tUnd^ ard no lotigcr uvtiilablo* 

111 ?idiTie agencies imd progruin^, on ll\c other 
liLifid, energy levels im high and i\ ftcllng in yon-* 
vcyed of impurtatit work Nlng dune by cumpaicni 
iirtd aoanddfit poapl^i The kind uml Muality t>f 
ttiliitinisimtivd leadership ap|>curs (o N a tMiticul 
tti£:tdr in muHt of thdne situatlunb. Such capnbililloH 
may tun be tranHportabjd t\xm% owe ?^|iuutii)i^ to 
anothdri for they Hdem to be highly culiure^Hiuiul-- 
a happy hldndlng of a paiiicuiivr udtidiiiHtraiur 41 
puiticular orgunlEiiUoni NdVcrtlielesH, given the lav 
poitaaee of thd Idadershlp dynanily, an atiunipi 
Hhoukl be made to iUentify the key elctnentH of 
leadership which appear to cticauriige inoreused 
productivity. 

HirHti it appears indinpenHidilu that the adminiHtru^ 
Iwr (prefurahly the eatiru maaageincni leanO be 
highly comniilied, optimi^iig* andi in effect, model 
the attitudcH and behuviurs they winh to nee exhib 
ited by stafT. One nianagement griHip viiiiied set vei-y 
high Htatidards and were ia^Uient that they be 
reaehed, encouraging peer pressui^ on thONa whoHe 
wrk ms sHpshoiL The coniiUint t\mm wm\ ''We 
hav^ u topnoteh stafl* and expect thein to peifomi at 
that level/' The atmoHphyre of the agency seemed 
purpOj*erul but relatively relaxed. Expegtations were 
high, but there did not appear to be ehmnlc tensions, 
In fact, considerable humor and ''fun'* ^ere allowed, 
Candor in coninuinicaiions vvan viaiied highly, even 
crilieism on points which might be considered quite 
sensitive* The deputy chief said. '-We all tell the 
other guy if we think he's screwing up, but we donM 
can7 grudges." 

/Another leadership pattern which seemed closely 
associaled with productiviiy svas to grant staff a wide 
margin of discretion, Judging them by results rather 
than constantly monitoring their activities. Certain 
administmtor recognized that officers achieve goals 
in differant way?^ and there is a need to be flexible 
svithin fairly broad policy frames, This approach 
reached its ultimate expression in Connecticut's Pi 
PREP program (Chapter III)* \vhere the state agency 
allDwed p-eat autononiy on the part of the private 
organizations with which they had contracts for 
service to offenders. It was corsidered acceptable 
for organizations partialiy funded by the state to take 
positions contrary to those of the sponsoring state 
agency and even to advocate their views before the 
legislature. Less dimiatic ixamples of discretion and 
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llcxlbllhy appeared In rclationHhIpH btUA^'cen head- 
iiuarters and lield ulficeji; the latteri wlille encour- 
aged to be creative, were held aecountable for 
outcomes i 

Still unother nuumgemdnt eharudieiiBtlc which ap- 
i^eardd to encourage dlTcctlve perlbiitituiee wilh the 
ability to Involve a wide nuige of persoas and groups 
whose help was eH^ential. Some adndalstrators 
Heeined to have made this a fine lut, while others 
ignored it almost entirely, The most InipreiMive 
niMiuigement groups poasessed a diversity of ability 
aiiil cxpetienye iuid they tended to opettite as tdiuns 
in i!Ohtrast U% single-leader systems, IntefeHtIng com* 
bifiationH of people played varidd adniinistrativa 
roluH^ including CKHjIflcers^"^ and persons tVom back- 
grounds outNlde of government and the field of 
cHnilnal Justice, The Comniunity JUHtice Project in 
Maine* for example, was working to create u feeling 
of involvement=whal they called a sense of ^'own- 
er^^hip'' of their new progttim— on the piu't of diverse 
coaNtituencles both within and outside the criminal 
Jii*^tice system, It was recognized that people will not 
M committed to activities in which they have had 
no part in planning and ddvclopment. Active involve- 
ment seemed to be the key to generating support. 

The task of diffusing innovative practices and 
succossful experiments throughout large 1 bureau- 
ct^iiic Hystems also seems to call for ipocial rnaiiage- 
\\\m\i skills. The unqualified support of top nianttge- 
nient appears to be essential to the success of any 
innovation and attention must be given almost from 
the beginning to the problem of spreading the new 
approach through the agency. For example , the 
director of Massachusetts' Parole Impact Project 
(Chapter II) was available at critical times to *'run 
interference'' and (with the support of the agency 
head) to deal with power centeri too potent for 
project staff to handle. This administrator demon- 
Htrated skill in making strategic connections with 
regular parole staff, institution officers, and others 
who might be threatened and defensive if not in- 
formed. AH membrs of the project team were viewed 
as change agents with responsibility for disseminating 
the new techniques throughout the larger organiza- 
tion. 

Structyrt 

Initial efforts to identify particular structural m 
rangements which facilitate the delivery of correc» 
tional services led to a host of unresolved questions 
about which corrections people have debated for 
years. The limited nature of this study did not permit 
any in-depth analysis of the issues of centralization 



VH, tlcccniralbition, state vh, locid control, or judl- 
cliii VH* axccutlve utlmlnlHtiation of Horviccs. Thu 
UiHGUSHion of stmcturiil amyigcmcntji pruserilcd hem 
{hm dm^ lidt oftlgr uny doflnilivc recommcstidutioiiH 
on the^e issues. Instead* exiuiiplcs um tsresented oF 
structures vvlikh appeiir to fiicllitatc '-gutting the jols 
done,*' 

SuceeHsfUI organizationiU wrangements werti Im- 
pressive beoausQ of their potential for operatlonaliz- 
ing the values unci doctrines of oflender reintcgmtlon. 
It might bo iirgucd that CDnvcntional organlEational 
formats in probation and parole have tended to 
operato to defeat rgintcgratlon* Tnidltional cominu- 
iiity correctlonJi agencies arc layered and stratified, 
using up inordinate umounts of energy In bureau- 
enitic process rather than delivery of .services, They 
t^nd to be relatively clOBCd systems, unable or 
unwillitig Id InteraQt with their environments, The 
hicnirchieal cliain-of-Command defeats both creative 
diicretioa at the operating level and accountability 
tor results at the management level* The organimtion 
of work with ofFenders around ''caBeloadH" ciu^ried 
by individual offiQers rigidificB helping activities, 
impedes service brokerage and advocacy, and pre« 
sarves the illusion of ''therapy" which may better 
aicet the needs of staff* than those of probationerH 
and parolees. 

Some illustrations of promising structural juronge- 
mQnlH are offerad below, The discussion m directed 
to three areas of internal structure; overall organiEa- 
tional staicture for agency service delivery; struc= 
tures for monitDring and feedback to achieve ac- 
countability and credibility in operating activities; 
imd structuriiig of the work of probation and parole 
officers with offenders. 

L Agency structures for ejjevtive ser\'tcT delivery. 
The review of community correctional programs 
nominated as outstajiding strongly suggests that both 
authority and responsibility for program decisions 
need to be CDncentrated close to the action and 
organi?,ed on a scale small enough to permit highly 
participative, flexible* and discretionary modes of 
operation. The '*small is beautiful"''^ ethos came 
through in many comments and in site visit observa- 
tions, 

Recognition of the decentmlization concept ap- 
peared frequently in regondiEation plans. Many, if 
not most, of the agencies visited (at least those of 
any considerable size), prescribed a regional pattern 
of operations p For example, the Pennsylvania system 
had laid out a s^ciflcation of ''decisions currently 
made in centiBl office which could and should be 
decentraJiEed to at least the Regional Director level 
and possibly below that": 



All ball deciiiilonHf eHcept In eHireinaly 
HcHouH HltuatbuH, coulU be dccaiural' 
ized to the Regional Director or the 
DiHtrict Oflicy Su|)ei*viHOr level, With 
thisi Hpcciiii criteria for appioving or 
disapproving ball should be given to 
the Regional Dii'ectorH m a focal point 
for nuiking ball decisions. . . . 

2. All personnel (lecisionH concerning pro- 
motionsi hiring, suspension ^ and termi- 
nation could be decentralized to the 
Regional Director lavel with strict adher- 
ence to the policy and procedure out- 
lined in Civil Service law and in accord* 
ance with the various Union epntructs* 

3. The opening of offices beyond reguliu* 
working hours should be the decision of 
the Regional Director or the District 
Offlce Superviior Involved. , , . 

4. RecomniendationB to the Board for re^ 
lease, recommitnientj reinstatement* ate* 
should go directly from the field to the 
Board, , , , 

5. The aislgnment of parole numbers by 
Central Oflfice on special probation and 
social parole aiises cpuld be dona at the 
District Ofiice leveL , . . 

6. Control, prepjuiitionj and distribution of 
fmal di.^charge notices should be decan- 
tmlized to the District Office level, 

7. Regional Directors should have the au- 
thority and rasporisibility to reassign 
staff within their regions as the need for 
change indicates,"'* 

There are obvious advantages to decentmliEation 
and regionalization within large state systems. In 
fact, there is no viable alternative when size and 
other factors dictate unification of services at the 
state level. In such situations effective service deliv- 
ery seems to call for major delegation of opemting 
responsibilities within a well monitored framework of 
general policy. Avoidance of petty, bureaucratic 
''kibitzing'' from above and minimizing intervening 
structures appear to be critical to strong and cost- 
effective field services. 

Nevertheless, there fire problems inherent in all 
headquarters-field relationships. The efforts in some 
localities to create coniprehensive community correc- 
tional organizations at the local level (in some cases 
integmting them organizationally with institutional 
facilities for misdemeanants) have considerable 
merit. Such armngements vest in local officials both 
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authority and responsibility » increasing thyir account'* 
ability to the elcylomta and maximizing tlieir nensi- 
tivity to imiigenous probleniH and nticUH. Under thiH 
type or structurts the role of State governmenl 
movas towiird indirect rather than opemdoniil serv- 
ieeB-^subsidizing and setting standards for local 
efforts and providing various forms of technical 
assistance, staflf tmining, Eind information dissemina- 
tion* 

A number of examples of community services foi; 
offenders witltin Qounty-level departmenti of correc- 
tion wefa encountered. Somg California eountles 
have moved in this direction. Ventura County, for 
eKample, recently established a corrections services 
agency which administratively combiner adult and 
juvanUe probation with work release and prerelease 
propimis for those sentenced to Jail. The programs 
share a facility apart from the jail, which continues 
under the sherifTs managementt Marin County haH 
reorganized its services to place the OR and work- 
release progpums within the probation department* 
San Diego County may have gone further than any 
other California county in bringing a broad range of 
community, institutional and '*part»way" resources 
under a single administration 

King County, Washington, oEfers an example of 
creative structural change^n this case through the 
consolidation of varied resources under a county 
Department of Rehabilitation, A separate municipal 
probation service of the City of Seattle also illustrdtes 
an interesting combination of pre- and post-adjudica= 
tion services within a single agency. A detailed 
discussion of this agency's unusually innovative 
approach to the organization of work and other 
internal operations is presented in Chapter V. These 
approaches to local consolidation of community 
correctional services appear eKtremely promising 
(despite numerous problems) and undoubtedly war- 
rant special and separate study. 

In summary, two main themes are evident in 
structural changes desired to Improve agency serv- 
ice delivery: regionalization in large state-adminis- 
tered systems and consolidation in locally adminis- 
tered systems, Each has its strengths and its 
problems, but it seems clear that, however accom- 
plished, reintegmtive services become effective and 
develop links with other systems when there is both 
strong leadership and high autonomy close to the 
point of delivery. 

2. Srrticnires for moniwring and feedhavL The 
importance of discretion, flexibility, and influence 
over critical decisions at the o^rating level has just 
been emphasised. But there is an opposite side to 



this coin which caimot be ignored by administnitors 
of large organizations Hcparated from their neld 
opeiutionH by geographic and hieitirchicid disUuice: 
How can standaids of quality be maintained and 
confomiity with genemi agency policy be assured? 
And how can the central olTice adminlstmtor obtain 
information which is sufflciently timely and accurate 
to know whether or not things aie going well in the 
field? 

This is an area in which community corrections 
shajcs a concern with others in public service. The 
problem is one of accountability— demonstrating that 
agency activities not only make etricienl use of 
scarce resources, but are efftctive in meeting the 
needs of the public, In a time when legislators speak 
of zero-based budgets and political candidates refer 
to sundown aws, it has become popular to shake a 
fist at bureaucrats who place their own survival 
above the public Interest, advancing means over 
ends at the taxpayers* expense, And those who work 
within bureaucratic systems have horror stories of 
their own to tell concerning the tyranny of process 
over purpose. 

It is not surprising, then, that a pervasive concern 
with this issue was discovered during site visits. 
Many agencies and programs were recommended as 
interesting, innovative or exemplary primarily be- 
cause they were thought to have come to grips with 
the problem of monitoring activities and thus achiev- 
Ing the elusive goal of ^^accountability/' The informal 
inputs acquired during site visits suggested the com- 
plexity of this problem, High accountability (close 
monitoring and scnitiny of staff activity) may well be 
achieved at the cost of low morale, or by an 
inordinate Investment of energy in competitive ma- 
neuvers between those who seek to control and the 
targets of their efforts. Control systems sometimes 
have a blinds bureaucmtic quality which overpowers 
discretion, flexibility, and creative response at op^er- 
ating levels, The problem, therefore, is to achieve a 
delicate balance between too much (or the wrong 
kind) of control and too little. 

The general picture which emerged from a review 
of structuml change in this area is not highly positive. 
Throughout the country there is much interest in the 
use of computerized information systems and pro= 
gmm evaluation techniques as an aid to management. 
And certainly many such systems are already in 
place and working* with varying degrees of ade- 
quacy, But the gap between information and policy, 
between decisions and the knowledge needed for 
their implementation, is stiU wide, Bdief in pvoffmi 
evaluation, peifonnance norms, and modem infor- 
mation technology is like belief in motherhood: 



everyone is for it. But there Ib a great duul of 
iiUHtiiitlon ubcnit uutcamcHi perliapH bccauHO of ii 
tgnUency to cxpoyi exotia j^yHienm unU HtitJCtureH to 
deliver uutomatigally what can be guincitl only by the 
exercise of human judgment, NevcrthclesH, some 
carefully developed and woll-cxegutcd methudH fur 
i»'npfoving accountability in probation and parole 
agoncieH were idontincd, 

The Division of Youth CorrectbnH of the Virginia 
Departinent of Corrections appears to have ap- 
proached the development of a management infor- 
mation system in n determined iiad sensible way. 
Emphasis is placed on the use of central classiUca- 
tion to programmutlcally tie the comniunity-baHed 
field services into the centml system,*^ Monitoring 
of Dngoing activities occurs through the Virginia 
Juvenile Justice Intbrmation System which currently 
Is being expanded to incorporate the central cam 
fticilities in addition to the present system of juvenile 
and domestic relations couils, A graphic portrayal of 
the Virginia juvenile justice system, indicating the 
pro^rarns about which management information must 
be generated, is presented in Figure I , One of the 
most interesting features of the Virginia appmach to 
administration is their eflTort to combine decentralized 
administration with central control and to develop a 
workable blend of these two often antithetical func- 
tions. 

The Maryland Division of Parole and Probation 
has introduced a number of structural changes de= 
signed to provide management with the information 
needed to monitor and, when indicated, influence 
field activities, This agency handleH a sizable work- 
load, with a staff of 870 supervising some 37X)00 
active criminal cases and 67^000 domestic relations 
(child support) cases and conducting approximately 
700 presentence and background investigations each 
month. 

Since mid- 1973 the Division has had a Case 
Analysis Unit to establish guidelines for recommen- 
dations regarding parole revocation decisions. Cen- 
tral office staff review field office recommendations 
in an atmosphere which, according to the agency 
head, is ^'removed from the influences and pressures 
of local field operations/' with administrative person- 
nel who ''are trained and sensitive to the objective 
of reducing incarceration of non-dangerous of- 
fenders/'-^ The Maryland director describes the 
Unit as follows: 

"^This staff reviews all recommendations 
made by field staff regarding violations of 
parole to assure that adequate information 
has been presented to make a decision 
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regarding the isNuance of a pari)le i'etake 
warrant, to asHUre ihat thin pertinent Intb!*- 
mulion in conHidered in the agent^s recom- 
riiendation, to nHsure thut the mcommenda-' 
tion is consistent with policy guidelineH, 
and to prepare any needed ulternative lee- 
ommendationH to the Board of Parole when 
the Case AnalyHl docH not concur with the 
field agenh" 

DiscusHion of the Case Analysis Unit during the 
site vi^it in Hunt Valley, Maryland, found staff 
enthusiastic about its potential for bringing neUI 
reports up to desired standiu^ds and insuring unilbrm 
quality throughout the system. Some of the criteria 
applied to case reports were thoroughness, concise* 
ness, relevance of the analysis to the decision 
T'cached, and general conformity to headquarters* 
policies. While such monitoring sometimes causes 
tensions between field and central office personnel, 
this problem is minimized if communications are 
handled adroitly and the process is viewed as edu- 
cational (especially in ■'sociallEing'' new staff to the 
nonns of the agency) rather than disciplinary, 

Training of supervisors v^as seen as especially 
important, Decisions made in the field were some- 
times reversed at headquarters. One of the concerns 
of special importance from an agency-wide stands 
point was insuring protection of the public and 
guarding the department ag^unst losses of credibility 
stemming from 'Svrong" decisions which are widely 
publicized. 

Another quite unusual monitoring technique em- 
ployed by the Maryland Division of Parole and 
Probation is its inspectional Services Unit. This 
prognLm began with the deveiopment of a manual of 
policies and procedures which spelled out officially 
approved ways of doing business and provided a 
comprehensive framework for inspection and review. 
The Unit began its work in the spring of 1973, 
fbcusing first on caseload management in the field 
offices and gradually broadening its scope to include 
a general evaluation of all agency operaiions. The 
agency head commented on its work as follows: 

'Personnel of this unit periodically visit 
each of the Divisional offices. They attempt 
to measure work output and examine oper- 
ations procedures, fecilities and physical 
resources at these various locations. A 
formal report of evaluation Is then prepared 
and forwarded to appropriate administrative 
personneL Field services activity in terms 
of community contacts, etc, has been meas- 
ured, standardized, and significantly in- 
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Figure I, The Vifginla Juvenile Justice Systeni 
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creased In both quantity und quality lu^ u 
result of the activities of this Unit, which is 
unquestionably the Division's single most 
valuable adminlstmtive system* Although 
ragularly done in ^lica agendas and pri^ 
vote industry j Its application to parole and 
probation organiEations is pfobably new in 
this case." 

Undoubtedly, this is an area in which great 
management skiU and sensitivity are required for 
successful implementation. The problem is one of 
obtaining full and accurate infonnation without de- 
stroying trust and rapport, Alvin Gouldner, in 
**The Secrets of Organizations/'^^ makes distinctions 
among organizational -^secrets'' which old bureau- 
cratic hands will p^at with smiles of recognition. 
*'Open secrets*" for examplgj are Qommunicated 
freely except in the presence of novices md out= 
sidars; strategic secrets" are managed in a guarded 
way and carefully concealed from outsiders; and 
**dafk secrets*- are conceaJed by organization mem- 
bers* even from each other. These norms of conceal- 
ment represent a formidable problem for those who 
would open up activities (especially imperfections) to 
the light of day. It would seem especially important 
for managers engaged in such an effort to work from 
the premise that growth comes from the recognition 
of error. Positive reinforcement of improvements 
Usually is more productive than penalizing mistakes. 

The Maryland agency paid special attention to the 
problem of collecting court-ordered restitution, an- 
other important dimension of accountability in pro- 
bation and parole. The need for clear guidelines and 
vigorous monitoring of restitution orders seems ob- 
vious, but such a capacity probably does not exist in 
most agencies. Supervising offcers often are placed 
in the position of trying to administer ambitious plans 
in which reports of violations tend to come either 
too early or too late for efifectlve utilization. Pointing 
out that the use of restitution in probation ^encies 
has p'eatly expanded in recent years, the division 
head said; 

*'The Maryland Division of Parole and 
Probation has applied a rigorous administra- 
tive control approach to the process of 
enforcing restitution orders in order to in- 
crease the efficiency of collection and, 
thereby, to increase the eflfectiveness of this 
sentencing approach. To the best of our 
knowledge, this is the first program de- 
signed s^cifically to standardize, monitor, 
and enforce the collection of restitution 



monies and the systematic reportmg of 
payment lallui'c to the Judiciaiy,*'^* 

A final element of improved accountability repre- 
sented by the Maryland program is the monitoring of 
offenders through a computeriied infonnation sys- 
tem, Idnetifying infonnation on cases under supervi- 
sion is fed into the Maryland Interagency Law 
Enforcement System (MILES) and used for such 
purposes as computing caseloads and keeping track 
of the characteristics of offenders* In addition to 
these administrative uses, the MILES data provide 
for very rapid flow of information to the Parole and 
Probation Division following the arrest of an offender 
who is under supervision. 

One of the by-products of this monitoring system 
seen as most important by its users is the tendency 
to open up and improve communications between 
police and corrections staff, This degree of reliance 
on computers did cause some apprehension among 
professional agency st^^ but reportedly these con^ 
cems have lessened as the utility of the system has 
been demonstrated, One official summed up the 
advantages of the approach by saying that it -'gets 
information into our system in a way that leads to 
action rather than filing/' 

While illustrations of structures and techniques for 
improving accounlabillty have been drawn primarily 
from two jurisdictions, it should be pointed out that 
interesting data pertaining to this area were received 
from many sources* For example, the California 
Youth Authority is developing a fully computeriEed 
management information system (OBITS) considered 
to be both cost-effective and highly flexible in 
adapting to changing information needs. And the 
Adult P^le Authority of Ohio has developed an 
administrative review system which reportedly has 
the capacity to avoid needless incarceration through 
rigorous review of decisions made by field staff, 

There is one additional aspect of the monitoring- 
feedback function which seems to be often ne^ected 
and may represent a blind spot for many probation 
and parole managers. Seldom is information system^ 
atically collected on offenders' views of agency 
operations. In shar^ contrast to the practices of 
corporate enterprise, little or no effort is made to 
find out what *'cuitomers" think of the correctional 
product. No doubt the usual agency perspective is 
that probationers and parolees are not really con- 
sumers of a service. Yet since the ultimate test of 
organizational effectiveness is whether or not the 
offender behaves in a manner consistent with agency 
goals, it seems self-defeating to ignore offenders* 
reactions to agency interventions in their lives. 



An interesting yftbit to ayyompliHh thiK piirposu 
wm observed in thy Youthftil Oftctider Division of 
tlie South Carolina Dapcirtinent of Corii^ctions, Whan 
an offender under Hupervislon by Ihui ugency com* 
pbtes his poiiod of supcrvlBion^ he is uHked tu 
answer anonymously a serieH of ten opgn-ended 
quastions concerning the parole expyrienee. Revigw 
of a rundom sample of completed questionnaires 
revealed the candor and specificity of the infunnation 
obtained in this manner. While largely poHitlve 
toward the parole experience^ offenders offered 
many comments useful to nianagenient gmups Hugk» 
ing to understand and improve their operaiinns, 
Copies of the questionnaire and the cover lei tor are 
included in Appendix A, 

3* Work sfruvlures J(>r prfjhath}!! anil parole of)}' 
cm*, Under the conventional caNcload .system an 
individual ofTiCQr is assigned a number of cases on 
thg basis of the geographic area in which the 
offenders reside, There have been numerous efforts 
to vary the size of supervision caseloads, to assign 
certain kinds of officers to certain kinds of offenders, 
or to vary the type and amount of intervention 
acgording to some predetemnined Hchenie. But these 
approaches, according to some obsei"vers» have not 
been wholly successful. In a recent effort to appraise 
the efficacy of parole* David F, Stanley of the 
Brookings Institution summarizes the resiills of such 
experiments: 

*'WilI a parole officer do a better Job of 
supervision if he has tliirty^five parolees (us 
suggested by the President's Comrnission 
on Law Enforcement in 1967) instead of a 
hundred? He can more frequently counsel 
them, help them find jobs or homes, 
threaten them, look for them^ and spy on 
them. Common sense certainly suggests 
that this will help them stay out of prison, 
but common sense appears to be an inade- 
quate guide. The evidence found in scores 
of case load research studies is inconckH 
sive/'^^ 

Stanley also reports generally discouraging results 
of efforts to match officers with offenders and to 
implement various classification and assignment pro- 
granis, including the Work Unit Parole Program 
developed in California. While efforts to improve 
upon the size and makeup of supervision caseloads 
probably should be continued, there seems to be a 
need for some genuinely different approaches to 
structuring the work of probation and parole officers, 
especially since present arrangements do not seem 



Ideally suited fur penetrating the surroundina ^om* 
inunity or mobilizing Its resuurces. 

PerhapH the most inteix^Hling effort to Improve the 
Htrueturing of probation and parole work al the 
opcraiing ievul is the concept of team superviHidn. 
This approach is particularly well represented in the 
current experiments of Ihe WeHlern interstate Coin- 
mission on Higher Education with the Comnuinity 
Uusources Management Team (CRMT) described in 
Chupter III. The developers of the CHMT, who arc 
now training ntaff in a number of locations to 
iniplement the new system, believe that it has the 
capability Ibr iinproving management processes as 
well as delivenng nioie eflbctive reintegrative Hcrv- 
ices,^^ 

Ueliance on a team instead of a number of 
iiulividual ofllcers breaks up the traditional hierarchic 
cal pattern and createH more open* flexible, and 
divcrsined ways of dealing with both the offender 
and the siirrounding community. The CRMT strategy 
was designed lo overcome some of the diHadvantages 
of the traditional structure and management of pro- 
bation and parole agencies, 

^'Issues having to do with traditional orga- 
nization and stmcture were of utmost con- 
cern in contemplating program change. . . . 
Most probation and parole agencies in the 
United States have a hierarchical organiza- 
tion with autocratic management styles that 
typically emerge from such organizations, 
Teams, if preseni at alU are given little 
autonomyi Caution and protection of the 
agency is often the order of the day. 
Decision-makers in such agencies are natu- 
rally wary of a team approach, thinking that 
this is only a preliminary action to the 
managers' loss of control/'"''* 

Training of probation and parole staffs for the 
introduction of CRMT into their agencies also was 
directed toward inslirufionalizing change. For this 
purpose, **vertical slices'" were drawn from each 
organization for training in CRMT. 

' The rationale for this was to insure that 
all key decision levels would be represented, 
and to provide positive sanctions for orga» 
nizational change. These slices then became 
not only the targets for change, but ulti- 
mately became change agents in their own 
right when they returned to their oiianiza- 
tions to implement the CRMT concept. 
... In hierarchical organizations it is vital 
that the top decision-maker be a part of the 



tcunii The ubHcnce of personnel from thiH 
kvel roduceB imm strcrigthi purtlQulurly 
when ttii uttcmpt Is made to introduec 
CRMT iii agendids that arc rosistivci if not 
hostlla to this new approaeh.''^^ 

The type of structure which emerges from applU 
cation of the CRMT model » and the manner in which 
that structure interfaces with the community^ are 
dramatiQ&lly different from the hletiirehlctil arrange- 
ments in most organizational This h illustnitcd by 
the graphie display prepared by the Monterey 
County (Cullfornia) Probation Department and 
shown in Figure 2*^'* 

Esctarnal Rtlatienshlpi 

For the community corrections ugency to rcMm 
its niiiximufn potential there muHt be a dependable 
flow of naeded resourcgg inwiird to the agency and 
an acceptance of agency services by the outHidi; 
world, The rointegj^lion model of corrections de- 
pends heavily upon the development of exchange 
relationships or linkages with diverge groups and 
power centers, This ability must be represented by 
both managenient md staff at the operating level. In 
factt unless channels of communication are open and 
the cooperation of other systems is obtained, there 
can bo little hope for success in community correc- 
tions. 

The present capabilities of probation and piirole 
agencies for establishing efTective exchange relation- 
ships are for the most part limited, Most existing 
relationships c^re restricted to the public bureaucracy 
of which the Qorrectional agency is a part, rather 
than 'with private or non-official agencies, Functional 
linkages with organizations performing complemen- 
tary ftinctions and services are generally unsatisfac- 
ioty, Schisms connmonly are found between correc- 
tions and the police, gourtSi and other human service 
systenis. Within corrections too* there are schisms 
between juvenile and adult services and between 
institutional and community programsp And relation- 
ahips with the general public often are sadly ne- 
glectsd, 

There are* however* some notable exceptions. 
Chapter III Ulustratad some new approaches to the 
development of relationships with organizations and 
poups which control allocation of resources needed 
by the agency to function effectively, Connecticut's 
P/PREP program has effective relationships with 
indigenous community ©"oups, the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and a network of private agencies 
with boards s^nsorsi and supports of their own. 



Tlie Criminal Jusliye Pityeel in MaitiCi which han on 
itH stiitV a (bmier medlti ttgure with eaHy and elTcctlve 
access to the statehouHe, k attomptlng to develop 
doniplenientary relationHhipH antong i^ehited uguncieH. 
Using a "management'by'^objdativca*' approach, the 
Maine project has sought to draw into prograni 
planning and implementation representatives of a 
broad range of menttd heidth nnd criminid justice 
groups.'^" SttdT speak of HeckinB a *'ripple alTcct'* and 
of broadening the 'Uunnel viHion'' which chamcter- 
i;^.es most bureaucmtic efforts in the conwtions field. 
Some staff are assigned rolos m * 'hustlers of m\y^ 
ice," while provision of direct Hiirvlee Is held to a 
ntlninium. 

Examples of relatlonshipH with the general public 
(i.e.! persons not aHsociatcd wilh formal organiza* 
tions) are provided by the public eduQation progmms 
of Connecticut and Miune, Perhaps this is the most 
ditTicult task of all: to increase public understanding 
of the problems of community corrections and to 
obtaiii public support in devising solutions* A young 
research associate of the present study who had no 
previous experience in this field made the following 
statement after reviewing tho data collected for this 
chapter: 

''Sevend things keep flashing in my mind 
about the whole community reintegnUion 
issuci that may or may not worth much, 
but bother me nonetheless, Kow do we get 
people to take responsibility for justice and 
teaching juiticei instead of totiilly designat- 
ing this job to law enforcers and parole and 
probation officers? How do we provide for 
the leaders of the community (not the 
bankers and the clergy ^ but the real spokes- 
men) to be heard? . . . Professionals and 
experts make the decisions and control the 
ballgame, when In fact it should be every- 
one's responsibility to be the keepers of the 
peace."^" 

The authors are not certain how to answer such 
fresh-eyed questions or how to Illustrate more fully 
the nature of the reciprocities ^d exchanges which 
enable a probation or parole agency to function 
effectively* It is hoped that some answers will begin 
to emerge in the next chapter, which offers a more 
holistic view of seveml interesting community cor- 
rections programs, 

0, Summary 

All of the information collected for this study 



igure 2. Monterey County I'robulloii Department, Comiminity llcHources Mmuigcnicnt Tenm Delivery 
System 
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by Contract 



HuggOHtH that quyHtions of orgunlziitbn md mmw&c* 
inent are centnU to the problom of upgiiiding com- 
munity eorrcctlons tind making that cfitciprise nmQ 
efTective, Sevoml national cominiBsions have ad* 
dressad the compbx isauos of organimtion aiid 
udministration of probation and parole, stressing the 
problems of fragmentation* duplication of affort» arid 
Harvica gapi« The standards and racommcndationH 
davaloped by these Bludy conimijisions provide a 
basis for eviUuatiiig community correction sy^teniB 
and working toward their improvement, 
Site visits undertaken for the preneiU study pro- 



duegd yonBidQniblo inforniulion on organisational 
and adininistrailvu nrransemenlH v^liich appear to 
enluuiQe the unecilvencHH of probutloii and parole 
prograniH. It is suggCHted that probation and parole 
agcncloH adopt a chunge^irietitcd approauli to prob- 
lem-solving, eharacierixcd by Htrong and dynamic 
manageirienti a eoherent Net of vaUieH and goals with 
clearly deflncd means of achieving them» infernal 
structures which fticilitatc agency operationH, and a 
broad network of linkages with other organiziitions 
ami gitiups whose coqperution Is neccsHary for 
(lUnilinent of the mission of eomniunity eoriectlons, 
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CHAPTER V. SOME COMPREHENSIVE CORRECTIONAL 

PROGRAMS 



Early in the planning for this study it wuh agreed 
that an effort should be mado to identify several 
correctionsi agencies whJch have Buccessfully orga- 
nized a number of proaranis Into a Qompreheniivc 
system, providing examplas of progressive praGtiQe 
within an integrated administrative structure. In 
recent years considerable attention has been directed 
to the problim of fragmentation of the erimlnal 
justice procass and its correctional component. In- 
deedj a central thrust of correctional reform in the 
past decada has been the effort to assemble the 
fragments into more coherent and better integrated 
structures.* 

The typical organization^ pattern, in which cor- 
rection^ activities are distributed across three or 
four levels of govemnnant, numerous political subdi- 
visions, and at least two separate ftinctionsr— institu- 
tional and field— lias contributed to the ineffective- 
ness and inefficiency of the correctional enterprise, 
Service pps are found in many areas and overlap- 
ping and sometimes competitive programs in others, 
Fragmentation of services also inhibits comprehen- 
sive planning, masks responsibility for the end result, 
lends itself to manipulation by some offenders while 
overwhelming many olherSj and bewilders and con- 
fuses the public. 

A logical organizational scheme, of course, will 
not guarantee an eflrecliva correctional program, And 
impressive progiams and practices are found within 
some of the mo^^t disjointed QOfrectional systems. 
However, pptimal results are more Hkely when 
competent adminiitrators direct the activities of an 
organizationally integrated array of programs and 
services, 

The search for organizational and program models 
produced more than anticipated and the selection of 
case studies to be discussed in this chapter was 
difficult. Promising correction^ strategies in states 
not visited also might have qualified as program 
models. Others, such m the Des Moines Project,^ 
were deliberately excluded because they have been 
extensively studied ^d reported elsewhere. The four 



examples described in this chapter thus are not 
pixisented as the only **good** community correc* 
tlonal systems in America* They are offered Instead 
as illustrations of the principles and practices dis^ 
cussed throughout this report* 

Among the criteria for selection of program models 
wore the following: 

• Comprehensive^Incorporating a broad spec^* 
trum of programs into an integrated continuum 
of services; 

• Progressivcness and innovativenQss=Repre- 
sentative of current thinking and practice in the 
field and contributing to knowledge and 
experience through testing and experimenting 
with new program concepts; 

• Outreach in resource development—Extending 
beyond the immediate official baliwick and the 
public funding source into the private sector for 
service and support; 

• Organizational coherence— Integrating the 
pieces of the correctional operation into some 
coherent organizational pattern. 

It must be acknowledged that selection of program 
models probably also was influenced by the commit- 
ment, motivation, and enthusiasm of administrative, 
supervisory, and line personnel encountered in site 
visits, The conviction that what one is doing is 
"right/' and that it **works," is apt to be contagious 
and convincing even when solid evidence of effec- 
tiveness is lacking. 

The following case studies are offered as repre- 
sentative of the selection criteria: 

• Minnesota State Departnieiit of Corrections, for 
its community conrections si^mtegy and residen- 
tial programs; 

• King County (Washington) Dep^ment of Re- 
habilitation for its successftil Integration and 
or^izational packing of diverse prop^ms; 

• Seattle (Washington) Mynicipal F¥obation Sen?- 
ice, for its integration of pre- and post-adjudi- 
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dtttion programs, '^brokumgQ*' stmtegy, luul 
tQiimopy ration; 
• Sun Diego County (CulifomiH) Probulion 13u- 
partnidnt, tor its utypleal Integmiion of a broad 
nuigo of ganorally high quality progniniH. 

At The Caie of MinnaiOtai A Community 
Corrddioiii Strategy 

Wh^n project §talT queried Kennuth Schourii 
rector of the Minnesota Department of CorreetionH, 
about ^tikte correctional programH or HtraicgieH vvor- 
thy of emulation elsewhere, he rcHpondcd without 
hesltationi the Community Corrections Act of 1974, 
A weak of field study plu§ a review of many 
documents and reports led to the conclusion thai the 
Community Corrections Act* and parllcularly itn 
organis^Uional itructuro. Is a unique contribution to 
the development of correctional practice. 

Passage of the Act in 1974 was the culmination of 
coniiderable assessment and planning which in- 
volved a cross-section of professionals within and 
outside the state as well as political and community 
leaders* Initiatad by the previous director* David 
Fogol, the assessment, planning, and promotional 
efforts were brought to fruition by Schoen. The 
concepts implicit in the Act, and the program and 
organizational stmcture it projects, probably repre- 
sent one of the country*s most promising efforts to 
conitruct a comprehensive correctional strategy 
within a logical organisational format. 

Minnesota has long etyoyed a substantial reputa- 
tion for humane and progressive social legislalion 
and programs, Yet prior to passage of the Commu- 
nity Conrections Act, its correctional apparatus— like 
that of most states— was composed of a fragmented 
collection of state and county programs of uneven 
quality and varying degrees of public support and 
involvement. Many elements of the organizational 
jumble which preceded the Act still are evident in 
the current transition period. The principal character- 
istics of the new order set forth in the Community 
Corrections Act are described in a document pub- 
lished by the Association of Counties. Advocacy of 
the Act by the counties represents a significant 
development in itself, 

K Sfate<oNnty parmership. The Community Cor- 
rections Act clearly delineates and diflferentiates the 
duties of the State and county governments. All 
direct services are consolidated at the county or 
regional level, with the exception of the operation of 
prisons and tmining schools. As the counties come 
into psuticipation under the Act, any State-operated 



cominunity-bused pmgrainH (probation, parolci resl- 
denllul iacilllics) will be inc4)rporalcd into the local 
correctionH udminiHtrulion* A principul oyective of 
the Act Is to Htrciigrhcn community programs and 
facilitieK m that the number of oflcnders Incarccmted 
in Stale iiiHiilulioiiH can be mduced, Savings In StiUe 
inHtilutlon costN will He used to ^ubsidi^u local 
correclionid progriuns. 

2. Stafv suhsUly of hmil pw^num. To fiicilitate 
the improvement of local carrections the Act projects 
a ptnential State subsidy to younties of more than 
$1S milllun. The (brmula R)r distribution of subsidy 
monies is bused on county population, per capita 
income, property values, rate of correctional expend- 
itures, and percentage of population In the cnme- 
prone age group* The State charges local administra- 
tors for comniilmenls to State institutions (with the 
exception of serious ielony otTenders with terms of 
more than tlve years) at approximately the cun-ant 
State cost, At the time of the site visit, the chafge 
was $22 per day for adults and $35 for juvenile 
commitments. These charges are deducted from 
subsidy monies othewise available to the counties. 

The local administration agrees to: (1) develop a 
comprehensive plan for all correctional programs 
(juvenile and adult, public and private, Institution 
and neld) and to renew and update it annually; (2) 
create a Corrections Advisory Board to oversee 
planning and program administration; (3) devise the 
kind of administrative organization and stmcture best 
suited to local neec**.; (4) stress the development of 
diversion programs, prevention programs, and alter- 
natives to lockup; (5) maintain at least the existing 
level of expenditures for corrections, in addition to 
the expenditure of State subsidy funds; and (6) 
substantidiy comply with State-^developed standajds 
for program and staff ond cooperate with State^level 
inspection, monitoring, and program evaluat'on. 

The Stale is obligated to: (H provide subsidy funds 
and re-calculate biennially the amount to which each 
local unit is entitled; (2) provide technical assistance 
to counties in planning and program development; 
(3) set standards for staff and service levels; and (4) 
provide monitoring and progmm evaluation, 

An interesting feature of the law is the requirement 
that contracting counties or regions must have a 
population base of at least 30,0()0, With some four 
million persons spread over the State's 87 counties, 
there clearly are many jurisdictions which cannqt 
meet the population requirement; thus, re^onaliza- 
tion of the smaller or less densely populated counties 
is necessary, With 18 counties currently participating 
(an additional four are expected to have completed 



ap^imcnt pracedurcs by Jatiua^* 1977) ^ a tot^ 
only gight contmcts have been concltudeid, A single 
conti^t, ftr exaiiipJe, covers one rfigian v^'itb 
component Counties. Reiional devebpmeiit, ^ittt the 
many, negotiations that must be coniplet^d by coop- 
erating counties^ lias corTtpiicaied and pfob^blj' 
slo^ved te Act's Im jtement^on , but it ia clear ly a 
iignifloant device for insuring comprehensr^e pro^ 
; gram development and funding sitipll or spanely 
pDpulaJed jurt^dictiotTis, 

3, //fipatff qf tfte corwniinity wni^cilom a^u It is 
much too early to assess the overall impact of 
Mteesota^s ConuTiuJiity Corrections AcX^ TiMm oi 
tha Act perhaps "was utifortunate^ ilnm its passage 
coEncided v^ith an. increase in rates of seirioi*^ crime 
as well as ;an exf^n^ion of prisoii populafliorts, 0otti 
of these trends were evident throughout: iM QOm- 
tfy,-^ The ^irwe^ola legislation has flQCOinrtiod^ted 
the serious crime irtcrease to lom^ ejct^cnt by ex- 
enriptiris l^ng^tann commitmenis from l3ie changes 
levied ^gairst the ccyunties. Of course, a ^ubHtafitiaJ 
portion of criines ag^nsi parsons are cptniinjted by 
Juveniles^ %vhase conimitments to St^te institutions 
are not exeanpted from tlie per capita charge. 

En spite ^uch negative factors, the Act iipp^ars 
to be having the intended impact u^n tfie commit^ 
ment praclices of participating counties CarofitJ 
monitoring reflects ilia pattern of court dispositions 
in eachjudicigd district as it conrtes withdn the ?ie\^ 
prpgrarii. The data collected, current to wiihJn 3-0 to 
60 days* indjcat^ tJiat the percentage of felony 
dispositions resulting in prison coinriiitncient is de- 
creasinii w^hile th^ percentage resiiltirtg in p^obs^iion 
is ijicraasing. Juvenile connniltments \q Stiiie institu- 
tions h^ve declined, and departmental adi^lni^tra&lors 
andcipate ^ tiiTie when State juvenile institutions wiU 
not be needed. Tlie girls" school lias been closed imd 
its population placed in a coediicational prograi<l oi 
•the State Training SchocI at Red Wirtg, 7he forTner 
juvenile R^ceptioTi and Treatnient Center Pno 
Lakes has b©en converted to an adult tniJiim iim- 
security insiitutioiii, 

It would be mi^lea^ding to imply that the reduction 
in juvetiile conimilnHnts is solely k product of the 
CDsmntynitv Con'ectirtns 4ct. The State gov^emrnent 
ihitiatc*i a sufasidy for county group bomes and 
re^onal ^ Wrtilo ceciters as early as 1969. Tfaese 
: subsidy pi Ofemnis continue and, as countwpprti^ipa- 
tioii in the new Comniuiiity Correctioni Act gr^ws^ 
th^^: w ill b« iricof^r^ted into the subsidy' structure 
of that jro^drrip 

4, Ad\H\ntu^es *)f the Mlnne^oUi fortrml^s The 



concepts Urtderlyitig the Ct^mr^iiiriity Correcti^mi ^ct 
are appealimi for a raumber of impcrtawt reasons^' 

% The StBte-couiity parinej'ship m^m% to satiety 
the n^ed for locaJ aUtoiiomy ^d flexibility in 
designing progrartis to cTie^t local condtilortii 
^ith the St&te taklrig responsibility for %%% 
dev^ebpm^nt and erforcernertt of minlnii^ni 
standards aaid for tnoriitofing and eNraluatiofi, 

• State fljndirg of progrum^ peimats a reasonab^ly 
consi^t:ent 3evel of support which is gen^tmfly 
lacking when progmms aje locally adininJstered 
and funded-- It not only '""pup tlfe money v^hwc 
the pipblemis^'' but clearly provides a p^vverflil 
inducefnenc to haridle th^ problem at the locaJ 
or regional leveL Early an^ysi^ docimien^s tEi^ 
coristrajning influence itjorj the usa of Stable 
institutions^ 

• The emphMis «n diversion and de-institudorip^ 
iz^itioti , vtaich is coHsi^tetii vv^ith . progressive 
correctional tWnKing* sfiouJd restrict tM cff" 
fender^s '■p«netrdtion of tfie ^ystein," 

• Insistence on corTiprefien6iv0 local jlannixEi n-ot 
only provides for the inlegmtlpn of state artd 
locaJ pr^grautis^ but prcinises a Wance of pubtic 
and piivate agencies iri a coordinated ^flfort- 

• The l^al sdvJsory board ifsurei citiz^rf artd 
prcifessionaJ parti clp^tiori without challajigWj 
the traditional authority of th^ locaJ cCiuniy 
cotnniissioraers^ 

Minnesota's vv^ell documented ttadEtioti of coficern 
for the socially and econornicplly deprived* as deiri'- 
onstmted by it^ progressive social le^slatioit artd 
adequate fitiidins levels^ should cr^te an optim^ 
climate in vWch to test the precepts of 1h^ coriinfiti'' 
nity cotrectEons ^strategy. The Mirtnepota. experEnieinl 
should be clcielj^ followed W cotrectioral adiniiii^^ 
irmtD r s and pi aiiMrs ^ 

5, Alt^niffilvefi to Incnrc^rafhm In MimeMta^ A^^ 
impressive characteristic of Minneiow corrections is 
the extensiv-e eflfort to develop altemattlves to jail artd 
prison for the ft»l| range of the o0eii<ler popuJptlori. 
While not all pTobstion &nd parole adminiitratora 
wU\ be ccncfirned with the development and u^e of 
residential sfiivices^ they are a p^ of the braad 
picture of c^fiterfiporary cotiimtiiiity corrections- 

Chapter 11 descnbed three puch prcgraws b Wip" 
neapolis^ (l> the de No^o pi^giwi, aai altemati've to 
Jail at both the pre- aiid post-Hlisposltion points; (2) 
Partland Houie^ a privately operated and pufclicly 
funded ^ternatiwe to both Jail and jrisoti; an.<l <3) 
Restitution tlousej a meaJii «f earl3' reteas^ frotri 
imprisonment' Tfiere are a fiuMber of other pr&^drws 



Figure 3. How the Cornmunity Corrections Act Works 
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County bo^di adopt resolution to enter Community Cor- 
rections AcC and appoint Coininunity Correciions Advisory 
CornmiCtee f Q develop coiiiprelieiisive plan. 



Arfvisipfy Coniniitlee develops comprehensive plan, 
Plan si^ed as submitted or modified by County Board(s). 



County responds to suggestions by Stale Cor recti ons OfTice 
hy iCoepting changes or further negotiations. 



County implgments plan through locally determined adntin^ 
istJT^tive structure. Forwards required Inforniation reporti. 



Ani^nill^^ re^ievk'i and revises plan in accordance vvith expe- 
rience, pubiriits updated plan to state. 



4 

4 



State Cerrtctiops Sipflr^ent 



Publicize Act and develop rules and reguladons and prograni 
itandardi governing how Agtwill be idniinistered. 



Corrections Subsidy Unit provides technical assistance to 
Advisory Committee to help develop plan. 



State Corrections reviews plan and cftefi modificatiori, 
lugjestions, and coniinents: and sends biok to county. 



State Corrections approve plan and forvvards subsidy fuiids. 



Reviews monitors according to rules, rejulations and stand- 
ards. Conducts research on prograin effectiveness and pro- 
vides technical assistance upon request. 



Reviews plan and program effectiveness. Responds to re- 
quests for fundii Channels '^savings" from institutions where 
appropriate. 



in Minaiescta with a siniilar objective. The TORT 
(Pr^bacioMd Mfenders Rehabilitation and Training) 
prosrafu h Rochesteri Minnesota, served as the 
prototy'pe for a ieriei of raplications* Opened in 
1969, PORT is a regional resource (Dodge, Olmstead, 
and Fillmore Counties) for adolescents and young 
ad^iti. The central progrM facility Is located on the 
ffounds otf the State hospital in a former nurses' 
residemce. The large, two-story striicturej with a 
capacity 20, generally serves 17 to 19 residents. 
'Ant UniJisiial feature of the progmm is its acceptance 
of botfi juveniles and young adults of both sexes. 



The length of stay varies. Some cases are accepted 
on a short-term ennergency basis in lieu of incarcera^ 
tion in jaiL Average stay in the progrmm is nine 
niDnths, In June, 1976, the daily per capita cost wm 
$16. 

This reildential prop'am features considemble use 
of group counseling directed toward resolution of 
daily problems incidental to group living, as well as 
the development of significant penon^ insights atid 
behavioiml change. The program oflfers a variety of 
work and training placements in the comniunity and 



is associated with two group homes, one for boyi 
and the other for ^rh. 

Director Jay Lindpen, a trained SDcial worker, 
works 80 percent time and is assisted by three social 
vvorkeri. Svv/en or eight itudents provide night and 
weekend cove^e in exchMge for board and room. 
Volunteers also we used. 

'^During the past year the prograni has 
recTuited and trained 120 volunteers who 
have given 4,090 hours to the progmm, 
Most of tiie volunteers offer specific skills 
such as money management, academic tu- 
toring, job seeidng retention, creative 
use of leisure lime, and driver's license 
pnDCurement. In addition, volunteers have 
assisted the court by preparing social histo- 
ries and monitoring restitution payrnents 
and public service activities \vhich are 
panted in lieu of fines. Some volunteers 
have chosen to provide a general locial 
support similar to the traditional '*big 
brother'* or ^'big sister'^ prDgrams. DUiing 
this past year, 250 dlents havu been in- 
volved with o\\& or more of these services, 
\\aienever possible, a specific set of meas- 
urable objectives have been agreed to 
\vhich MO the preferred outcome of the 
volunteer-offender partnership. Most (90%) 
of the relationships have had a clear agree-* 

, ment on what was to be accomplished 
through the relationship, Foljow^up tor the 
seven-month period of January through 
July, 1975, yields an overall objective com- 
pletion rate of seventy-three percent (73%). 
The most successftil projects were the more 
concrete* time-limited services such as 
budget man^ement, driver^s license assist- 
ance, social history reports^ and use of 
leisure time. The least successful projects 
were the more prolonged or genemi serv- 
ices such as ''big brother'' of ''big sister" 
assistance and academic tutoring."^ 

Innportantly contributing to the program's success 
are the citizen committees which address various 
aspects of PORT'S activities. The combined mem- 
bership of 12 committees totals 93» representing a 
substantial cross-section of the business, profes- 
sional, and criminal Justice leadership of the region. 
When this membership roster is added to the 120 
volunteers who are active at any one time, it is clear 
that the agency has generated a powerful consti- 
. tueney within the tri-county arej*. and has moved 



beyond the typical bureaucmtic linkages discussed in 
Chapter IV. 

Since no systematic evaluation with valid compar- 
ison groups has been undertaken, only tentative 
conclusions can be drawn from the data on program 
effectiveness. However, using relatively rigorous 
standards of success (arrest mther than conviction) 
over a follow-up period of six years, the results 
compare favorably with known outcomes of institu- 
tionalized populations. Of those released from insti- 
tutions, 25=60 percent are reported to have been 
returned to institutions ^er one to three years, 
Fewer than 23 percent of juveniles who have left the 
PORT Coirections Center have been subsequently 
institutionalized and fewer than 10 percent of the 
adults have been committed to state institutions. 
None of the successfully discharged adults or juve- 
niles has been committed to an institution/^ 

Commitments to State correctional institutions 
have decreased over time. For the six years prior to 
1969, Dodge, Fillmore, and Olmsted Counties aver- 
aged 23 new commitments a year, Since that date, 
this average has been reduced 78 percent to an 
average of iive new commitments a year. The overall 
rate reduction for juveniles has been 64 percent for a 
yearly average of 25 for the period 1963^1969 to 9 
for the period 1969^75. These reductions are attrib- 
uted not to PORT alone, but to the cooperative 
efforts of police, courts, corrections, and comniunity 
services in developing alternative resources for of- 
fender treatment and control. - 

The apparent success of the 7-yaapold PORT 
program has led to its replication in other Minnesota 
locations. PORT of Crow Wing, started in 1973 in 
Bralnerd, has a capacity of 15 male juvenile and 
young adult offenders. Portland House, operated by 
the Lutheran Social Services in Minneapolis^ is an 
alternative to incarceration for young adult felony 
offenders. Nexus, a diversion program and an alter- 
native to incarceration located in downtown Minne- 
apolis, has a capacity of 18, and operates as a 
*'therapteutic community." Alpha House is run by a 
private non-profit corporation adrninistered by a 
Board composed largely of professional members of 
the twin-cities community. The Department of Cor- 
rections provides some monitoring and the progmm 
works closely with the Center for Behavior Modifi- 
cation in Minneapolis. The clientele are parolees 
froni the State prison system md probationers from 
the community. Housed in a large, old residence in 
a lovver middle-class community of Minneapolis, 
Alpha House has a capacity for 25 adult males. 
OrgaiiiEed in 1972 as a ''therapeudc community," 
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the progmm currently is fdcusing on the treatment of 
sex offenders, 

AH of the progranis described above function at 
least partly as altematives to conventional incarcera- 
tion. These residential centers might be described as 
''halfway 'in'* programs. There are 4ilso a variety of 
residential units to serve the needs of the paiolee or 

V newly released offenden The 1975 Annual Report of 
the Department of Corrections describes the follow- 

: ■ ; ing: (I) Project ReEntry, opened in Minneapolis in 
• : - 1973, has a capacity for 28 offenders on work-release 

V status. Residents receive help with employment, 
;V fmancial management^ interpersonal relationships 

and family problerns. (2) Anishinabe Longhouse, also 
■= opened in Minreapolis in 1973, handles a mciximum 
of 15 Native American male felons who are paroled 
to the commuriity and need residential placement, (3) 
; Opened in Minneapolis in 1972, ISO Degrees has a 
capacity for 30 adult male felons with chemical 
dependency problems. The program was developed 
■ and ct^iitinues to be operated by ex-telons. (4) The 
25 beds of Retreat House in St. Paul are available 
for adult males paroled from State institutions and 
persons on svork-relase status. The program oper- 
ates,, in part, DH a purchase of service arrangement 
with Ramsey County through their Community Cor- 
rections Act subsidy. (5) HiUcrest House Jn Duluth, 
was deveioped as a regionaJ resource in 1973 to 
serve both adult «ind juvenile female offenders who 
require something more than probation services but 
who need not be institutionalized. The population 
(capacity 20) consists primarily of property of- 
fenders,^ 

The Start-up dates on this p:: im of halfway houses 
and residential centers show that Minnesota has 
moved energetically to expand these community- 
based residential facilities in recent years. The fact 
that some of these operations have experienced 
difficulty in achieving and maintaining populations at 
full Capacity nright suggest that the State has moved 
too fast. The operation of these residential centers 
recently was subjected to critical scrutiny by st^iff of 
the Minnesota Governor's Committee on Crime 
Prevention and Control, whose investment of Statu 
and Federal dollars in the programs has been sub 
stantial. Their assessment of the programs' achievc^^ 
ment of announced objectives* their comparison of 
recidivism rates with those of State institutions, and 
their operatirig cost analysis suggest that these pro- 
grams iu^c not significantly less expensive than State 
institutions, nor are they markedly more etfective in 
reducing recidi%'ism- There is also some concern that 
the programs are sometimes used for ofTenders who 
. : would otherwise be placed on regular probation, 




where the per capita cost would have been substan- 
tially less. 

Such analyses of cost-effectiveness inevitably are 
plagued with a host of methodological and defmi- 
lional problems. What portion of the residential 
population othenvise ^ould be placed on probation? 
What portion would have have gone to prison? What 
constitutes "Tailure?'* Is the subject who fails to 
adjust to house rules and is removed from the 
program and subsequently institutionalized a TOidiv^ 
ist? Is he a 'Tailure'' Ln the same sense as one who 
has gone AWOL? Or committed a burglar? Since 
resideniial center placement is normally for a shorter 
period of time, is it fair to make cost comparisons on 
a per-day or per-month basis or would comparisons 
of cost-per-case-processed be more equitable? How 
are the earnings of the residents of such centers, liiid 
the taxes paid upon those earnings, to be c'Jni\<lc*red 
in the comparison? On such issues as these pi'ivuam 
administrators probably will be at n^M*- with the 
evtUuators, yet ho^ these questions tre auiwered 
can determine the results of cost-effectiveness com- 
parisons.*^ 

It should be noted that the development of any 
new prognun of treatmeTit or control always poses 
the risk that it may be used inappropriately, To the 
extent that it is used for offenders who might be 
managed equally veLl at less cost and with lesp 
restraint, it will needlessly increase total system 
costs while imposing annecessaiy stigma and restric- 
tions on the individiial. This risk can be largely 
avoided by developing and cleariy stating the criteria 
for selection of subjects for referral and acceptance. 
In this selection process nnarginal cases should be 
resolved in ftivor of less restrictive or repressive 
options. However, as the national mood swings 
towarci the expanded use of incarceration, it becomes 
increasingly essentiaJ that community corrections be 
able to offer some correctional alternatives which 
provide greater control and surveillance than is"; 
typically offered by regular probation. Commuiiily 
residential centers represent one such **purt-\vay'' 
option. In im absence of altematives such as these* 
it is likeiy that billions of dollars %vill be spent on 
construction and expansion of prisons and additional 
thousands of offenders will be exposed to the stJgma 
and brutalization of ijicarceration. 

6. Newgate Fraffnims: A Universliy-coirectians 
IHirtnership, The late 1960s witnessed the launching 
of a new correctional mode oriented toward ofiFender 
education. Called ''Wewgate," these programs were 
sponsored and funded initially by OEO aJid devel- 
oped in five localities." The programs were started 




within institutions, in each case depending upon the 
provision of college-level instruclion by some nearby 
college or university. While the programs were 
primarily institution-based, some of them moved 
olBFenders into the community on education release. 
In Oregon and Minnesota selected inmates were 
permitted to live in a housing unit adjacent to 
campus and to pursue a higher education in a manner 
similar to other college students. One national evalu- 
ation of these progi^ms produced highly controver- 
sial and critical findings, ^d none of the other four 
appear to have approximated the apparently high 
degree of success that prevails in Minnesota. Here^ 
under the sponsorship of the University of Minne- 
sota's Office of Delinquency Control and Continuing 
Education, and the energetic leaderehip of Professor 
Richard Clendenen, the growth and development of 
the Newgate program has been impressive. 

Phase 1 of the Newgate program saw the initiation 
in 1969 of prograins at the Minnesota Metropolitan 
Training Center and at the St, Cloud Reformatory. 
Selected inmates reside in separate quarters and 
follow a coilege-level educational program provided 
by a combination of institutional and Newgate staff. 
At the Metropcliatan Training Center provision has 
been made for the inclusion of women students from 
the Women's Institution at Shakopee. The necessary 
books and supplies are provided as part of the 
propinn. 

In 1971 the first off-institution Newgate project 
was opened in Minneapolis in a former fraternity 
house a4jayent to the university campus. In addition 
to room, boijdi tuition, and books, a stipend of $13 
per week is provided until the student obtains some 
employment. The program, which accepts referrals 
from State and Federal institutions as well as the 
courts, is designed to handle up to 20 felons and 
serious misdemeanants. 

At all units of the Newgate project, educational 
activities are combined with a ''positive peer cul- 
ture" treatmant mode. Hour-and-a-half discussions 
are scheduled regularly with the goal of developing a 
sense of mutual responsibility for the success of the 
program and the well-being and personal develop- 
ment of participants. The Newgate Field Services 
Unit provides the necessary linkages with States 
Federal, and local probation referral agencies to 
maintain unit populations and supports program 
graduates during the post-release transition stage as 
they seek housing and jobs in the community. 

Men's Vocational Newgate was designed for 20 
male felons seeking vocational training rather than a 
university education. Program participants receive 
housing and meals, are assisted in securing instruc- 



tion and on-the-job training, and are provided with a 
stipend and timnsportation funds until they obtain a 
part-time job. Participants are scheduled for a 6- 
to 7-month stay. Women's Newgate, located in an 
old mansion in St. Paul, provides vocational or 
academic training in a program lasting six to nine 
months, A unique feature of this project is that 
women are permitted to keep their children with 
them and the services of a child-care specialist are 
provided to assist in their supervision, care, and 
training. In addition to tuition and other costs, this 
program provides a stipend of $20 per week. The 
progrMi, designed for 18 women and their children, 
recently has expanded to a second facility with a 
capacity for 16 more. The Newgate Youth program 
serves the 16 to 18 year-old group, providing aca- 
demic, vocational, and on-the-job training as indi- 
cated for 22 youthful males. It is housed in an 
attractive contemporary structure adjacent to the 
university campus in Minneapolis. 

Per diem costs vary somewhat from unit to unit, 
from a low of $22 per day at Project Newgate to a 
high of $28 per day (which includes $5 for tuition, 
books, etc.) in the Men's Vocational program. Initial 
funding for the institution-based programs came from 
OEO and LEAA. Since then a variety of funding 
sources have been developed. Legislative appropria- 
tions to the university and, more recently, to the 
Department of Conrections, for Newgate costs reflect 
the status of the program with the legislafure. Per 
diem charges to the courts and counties for some 
categories of cases constitute a major resource; and 
private foundation funding has been provided for 
start-up costs of some projects. Professur Clendenen 
notes that the multiplicity of funding sources is 
advantageous, since termination of any one resource 
probably will not doom the program and no single 
contributor can assume a controlling posture. 

The Minnesota Newgate program is worthy of 
emulation for several reasons: 

• It provides a badly n :Jed educational and 
vocational training fesource, tailored to the 
special requirements of its clientele. 

• It utilities a treatment strategem, "positive peer 
culture,'' but this is a secondary objective to 
the goal of education and training. 

• It offers one of the few models in which a 
university has taken and sustained the initiative 
in correctional propMi development* In this it 
exemplifies a highly desirable partnership be- 
tween the university and corrections and a 
unique variety of linkages with the environment. 

The Newgate program fits well into Minnesota's 



overall cpmmunity corrections strategy, which em- 
phasizes local management of offenders in a context 
which rnaxinriizes the normalcy of an ofifender's daily 
Itfe while helping hini to develop the capability for 
productive and law-abiding behavior. 

B, The Case of King Ceynty (Washineton)i 
Integration of Corractional Servkei 

Roughly one^hird of Washington State's three- 
and-a-half million residents live in King County and, 
of that number almost half (45 percent) are residents 
of Seattie, the largest city in the Stats. Washington 
ranks 22nd among the states in total population, but 
its crime rate, as computed by the FBI in 1973, 
places it in eighth position. This undoubtedly reflects 
the patteni of steady population growth, developing 
industrialization, and urbanization. 

In the most obvious sense the correctional services 
of King County could be described as fragmented. 
The State probation and parole department provides 
probation services to the Superior (felony) Courts; 
the County Department of Rehabilitative Services 
operates the probation function in the District (mis- 
demeanant) Courts outside of Seattle; and the Seattle 
Municipal Probation Services, a city-funded pro- 
gram, serves the Municipal (misdemeanant) Court, 
The Federal Probation Service is attached to the 
Federal Courts, so correctional responsibility is 
spread across aU four levels of govemmeni in Seattle, 

Seatiie and King County governments have been 
exploring the feasibility of consolidating various 
services, including those of some special independent 
service districts. In 1974 the city and county jail 
operations were combined within the newly created 
county Department of Rehabilitative Services. While 
consolidation of probation operations was considered 
at the same time, the notion was rejected and the 
Municipal Jobation Services LJnit continues as an 
adjunct of the four-judge Municipal Court, 

1, Integrated corrections at the county leveh The 
centerpiece of the county's new Rehabilitative Serv- 
ices Department is its consolidated jail operations. 
The former county jail (Unit One) currently handles 
male felons, pre- and post-trial, and the nle^^s work- 
release program. The former city jail (Unit Two) 
accommodates misdemeanants, all females, and the 
small number of juveniles who are detained in jail. 
This ccmsolidation reportedly has permitted the elim- 
ination of eight positions, of which five were cooks. 
This wsh made possible by providing food services 
from a single icitchsn, 

A numb^^r of interesting programs are represented 
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in this integrated departmental effort, including ROR, 
social services, an educational program, library serv- 
ices, men's and women's work-release programs, 
probation and parole services, and mental health and 
alcoholism services. 

ROR, Some seven to eight thousand new felony 
bookings occur each year in the former county jail. 
Two-thirds of these are interviewed by probation 
stEdf to determine their appropriateness for release 
on personal recognizance. An analysis of a sample of 
cases processed from July through September, 1975, 
suggests that half or more art^ released, a few on 
bail. The Court concurs with the probation oERcer's 
recommendations about 75 pecent of the time. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of those released fail to 
appear as scheduled. 

Social services' A strff of four social services 
personnel provide supportive services for the inmate 
population. In-jail services and short-term therapeu- 
tic treatment programs are offered. As described in 
the 1975 departmental annual report, the jail social 
workers interview all newly booked inmates to; 

'M. Identify individuals whose present needs 
require special attention and supervision. 

2. Identift^ appropriate In-jail aiidyor com- 
munity treatment resources and refer 
special case problems accordingly. 

3. Assign each newly booked inmate a 
living area which will maximize his 
safety and the safety of others. (This 
decision is critical to control and man- 
agement of the inmate population j 

4. Organize and manage inmate leadership 
within each population living unit. This 
is done to afford inmate population 
members a systematic means of com- 
municating special problems which have 
arisen after an inmate's introduction into 
a particular living area. . . . 

5. Provide inmates information regarding 
community resources and for seletJted 
cases, become involved, upon court re- 
quest, to the extent of developing a 
psycho-social diagnostic evaluation and 
treatment plan recommendation for the 
presiding judges* consideration. 

6. Provide individual reality-oriented coun- 
seling, the goal being to help the individ- 
ual accept responsibility for his behavior 
and to develop positive techniques and 
skills for dealing with his problems. The 
social workers also assist the jail psychi- 




atrisi in diagnosis and treatment of the 
nnore severely disturbed and disabled 
members of the inmate population,"'" 

Educational program. An instructional program 
Md iupportive counseling services are offered in 
both units. About 10 percent of the jail populaiion 
participates in the educatjanal progmm. Many more 
apply than finally attend classes because of bail-outs, 
releases on recognizance, and drop-outs due to 
classroom work requirements, but the departmental 
annual report states that 439 people were tested and 
350 enrolled in 1975. 

**Classroom activities included intake test- 
ing* instruction, post-testing, and follow-up. 
Educational contact, assessment, and refer- 
ral for both men and women interested in 
educational improvement was provided by 
the program. Vocational couseling main- 
tained contact with inmates in both jail 
units to provide vocational assessment, 
testing, and counseling to those requesting 
service. Coordination and cooperation was 
continued with rehabilitative services within 
and outside the jail facility. Five people 
were transported on temporary release to 
Seattle Central Community College to take 
, the General Education Development tests. 
Four passed the tests and were issued high 
school equivalency certificates / * ^ - 

Uhrary progranu The jail library program func- 
tions in both units, under the supervision of a 
professional librarian, The program visits both units 
twice a week, responds to requests (drawing front 
the one million volumes of the King County Library), 
and provides legal reference assistance, Arrange- 
ments have been made with a large magazine distrib- 
utor to contribute magazines preferred by the in- 
mates. Films from the King County collections are 
provided for the classroom. 

Men's work-release program, This program, re- 
portedly one of the best in the country, includes both 
felony and misdemeanant oflfenders. The program is 
housed on a separate floor of the County jail building 
and thus avoids any commingling with the rest of the 
population. The program functions at its full capacity 
of 62 and, at any one time* accommodates one-third 
or rnore of the sentenced population of the jalL It 
operates with a staff of seven. 

Wonien\s work-re'lease program. This program 
serves felons and misdemeanants in two different 
facilities. Felons are placed in a private* non-profit 
Women's Community Center, which has a capacity 



for 18 women and 6 children and also accepts 
referrals from State and Federal programs. A re- 
cently established unit (in the former city jail) can 
accommodate up to 10 misdemeanants in separate 
quarters* 

Prohcition and parole senices. An integral part of 
the County Rehabilitative Seivices Department, the 
probation and parole staff of 22 (5 are clerical 
positions) opeiuies from four district offices. In 1975 
staff efforts ^ ere supplemented by the work of four 
times as many additional people: 58 volunteers^ 23 
student interns, and 8 fedemlly funded (CETA-type) 
positions. 

In 1975, referrds from the Courts increased by 
over 100 percent. Some 3,058 requests for present- 
ence studies resulted in 1353 referrals for probation. 
An additional 1,620 were referred for supervision 
without completion of a presentence report, for a 
total of 2,973 referrals to probation. These are 
misdemeanant cases, since felony offender§ are proc- 
essed by the State Probation and Parole Service. 

Department head James Coughlin and Probation 
Chief Sigbjorn Slette state that the presentence 
report receives major emphasis. All reports are 
subject to review by supervisory staff Explicit 
recommendations regarding needed services are of- 
fered and the use of community services is stressed. 
Follow-up on plan implementation is performed se- 
lectively for those cases which seem most in need of 
assistance. Probation, typically for a period of one 
year, frequently is combined with jail time and/or a 
restitution order. 

A doubling of refermls to the probation section of 
the newly reorganized Department of Rehabilitative 
Services suggests that the service is finding favor 
with the 21 judges of the 12 District Courts of King 
County. Probation Chief Slette reports that while 
referrals have increased from all courts, there contin- 
ues to be significant variation among them in the 
extent of use of probation staflf. 

Menial health and alcoholism ^etvices. The proc- 
essing of mental health and alcoholism cases recently 
has been subjected to legal reform in Washington. 
The result has been to substantially increase the 
responsibility of probation staff in the performance 
of diagnostic tasks, referral to hospitals and other 
clinical facilities (for both diagnostic and treatment 
assistance)* and provision or securing of services 
indicated, case by case. 

''The Involuntary Treatment Division is 
made up of the manager ^ nine county-des" 
ignated mental health professionals i confi- 
dential secretary, and an office assistant. 
Their objectives are: 
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To provide service 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week to investigate all cases 
refeired to coordinate the setting of 
hearings and the decision-making process 
of the legal/medical system as long as the 
case is legally active. 

To encourage as many referrals as possi- 
ble, to make voluntary use of hospitali- 
zation or other treatment plans. 
To document a lepl case in those situa- 
tions where hospitdization is ordered."*^ 

The 1975 statistical data are interesting. Some 3,W0 
referrals resulted in the short-term detention (72 
hours) of 490 cases, and 225 hearings. Mental health 
reftirals outnumbered dcoholism cases by about six 
to one* Efrective screening and diversion seem 
apparent/ 

2. Advantages of the King County program ^ The 
organization and operation of the King County 



Rehabilitative Services Department are noteworthy 
in several significant ways: 

• The organizational integration of pretrial serv- 
icei,; detention, work and education release, 
pre- and post-institutional supervision services, 
and mental health and alcoholisni programs 
seems to make considerable sense and shouldT 
enhance both the efficiency and efifectiveness of 
all services. 

• Throughout America, in cities that are county 
seats, city and county jails co-exist (frequently 
facing each other across the street). Duplicate 
services often are substantidly under-used, of- 
fering a common example of the ineflficiency of 
overlapping programs. In King County, consol- 
idation of jail operations has permitted the 
improved classification and segregation of the 
population, the elimination of some administra- 
tive positions, and the economies deriving from 
the operation of a single kitchen. 



Figure 4. King County Department of Rehabilitative Services Organization Chart 
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• TTie extensively used OR prop^, the worb^ 
education release propMi, the educational and 
library services, and the social services section 
within the jdl are evidence of imagiiiative md 
competent le^ership and st^ execution all too 
iwely found in the opemtion of Ajmerican jails. 

• A doubling of workload in the Probation and 
Parole Unit in 1975 without comniensurate 
increase in staff is being manned by an empha- 
sis on the presentence study and explication of 
probation treatment elements, the use of com- 
munity resources, selection of cases to receive 
follow-up supervision, and the use of volunteers 
and paraprofessionals in numbers four times as 
great as the st^. 

It seems unfortunate that^ with the exception of 
the city-county jail operation, consolidation of serv- 
ices has been restricted to county functions. These 
are paralleled by probation services at both city and 
State levels. Some key staflf in both city and county 
pro-ams appai'CTtly view favombly the combination 
of city and county probation operations. In the 
meantime, all three levels of government appear to 
work harmoniously and with mutual respect, 

C, The Case of Stattla (Wcishingtan)i Small 
But efficiant 

The Seattle Municipal Court has had the services 
of a probation department since 1968, While the st^ 
has grown considerably, it has not kept pace with 
the workload as new functions have been added and 
the Court has steadily increased the number of cases 
referred for assessment and supervision, The Seattle 
probation department could have served as a model 
for the Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education's Community Resources Management 
Team (CRMT), discussed in Chapter III, since most 
of the concepts inherent in the CRMT strategy are 
represented in this program. 

The professional staff of 23 operates under the 
guidance of Director Thomas Watling and Assistant 
Director John Nicon. Staff functions are organized 
into two my or staff teams: the Divisions of Assess- 
ment and of Community Services. A third division is 
responsible for treatment and monitoring of alcohol- 
ism cases. The organizational chart is reproduced in 
Figure 10. 

ii Integrated services at the city leveL Two con- 
temporary concepts described in Chapter IV are 
stressed in the operation of the Municipal ft-obation 
Service: team supervision and participatoty manage- 



ment. Team supervision has replaced the traditional 
caseload model. 

"Within both Assessment and Community 
Divisions, staff peifonn as a team, sharing 
responsibility for completion of assess- 
ments, and in managing the probation 
caseload. The traditional casework, or case- 
load per counselor model was abandoned in 
1973, in a desire to make more efficient use 
of staff resources, and decrease recidivism 
(re-arrest) of probationers under the Court's 
jurisdiction. Direct counseling or psycho- 
therapy by probation counselors has been 
replaced by the use of objective criteria for 
pre and post-trial assessment^ and maxi- 
mum use of community resources to meet 
identified needs of clients^ and an increased 
expectation of accountability by both 
clients and stitf.*''^ 

Participatory agreement permits sttf input into the 
decision-making process , 

"With a dedication to participatory man- 
agement, MPS st^ were tdcen through a 
process of developing goals for 1975. After 
a five-month process in 1974, written goals 
were finalized. Then, in January of 1975 
each steff member^ in a joint session with 
the Director, Assistant Director and Super- 
visor prepared specific objectives for the 
year which would serve to guide their 
work. A review with each staff was held in 
June, and the process wiU continue at the 
same intervals in 1976. Similarly, when 
problems involving st^ are pending, re- 
quests for solutions are sou^t from those 
closest, to the problem area. Total strff 
meetings are reserved for training or plan- 
ning puiposes, and administradve matters 
are left with Divisions or team wbrk units 
whenever possible, Assessment and Com-^ 
munity Division meetings are he/d weekly, 
and Team Leaders (Director^ Ar^sistant Di- 
rector, Division Supeivisors and Lead Sec- 
retary) also meet weekly to handle ^ency- 
wide issues. With final authority testing 
with the Director, many decisions are made 
by other st^ memben, with the Director's 
concurrence. The relatively small size of 
the MPS staff facilitates the communicav 
tion, which is critical in participatoiy man- 
agement* Very seldom are decisions made 
without staff being at least aware of the 
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Figure 5, Seattle Municipal Probation Service Organization Chart 
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probleni which required solution and the 
altematives being considered," 

Assassment Division ftinctions include pretrial di- 
version (deferred prosecution), pretrial release or 
release on person^ reeogniEance, screening for eligi- 
bility for court-appointed counsel, and development 
of presentence reports. This staff also provides 
casework seivices to those incarcerated in Unit Two 
of the consolidated jail program and undertakes 
initial **mental evaluation" studies to determine 
which cases should be referred for mental health 
services. 

'*The three elements (Diversion, OR Re- 
lease, Elipbility Screening) now com- 
prise the MPS Pretrial Services ftogram. A 
major accomplishment in 1975 has been the 
combination of all these functions into a 
standi screening process. Data obtained 
in one interview by pretrial screeners, both 
in jail and out, is available for an early 
determination of pro^^n eligibility and can 
be used in subsequent interviews for pro- 
bation services. The process saves time and 
duplication of eflFort." 

a. Preirial sendees. Candidates for the diversion 
prograni are drawn from those offenders cited by 



local police in lieu of jail and from those who ^e 
incarcerated. EU^'bility is limited almost exclusively 
to first oflfenders. TTie diversion period lasts three 
months; may include performance of '^community 
service hours" or other special conditions, and 
results in dismissal of the charges at the end of 90 
days if successfully completed. 

An organized effort to increase awareness of this 
option within the criminal justice community resulted 
in nearly a threefold increase in referrals flrom 1974 
to 1975p Program costs of $25 are collected from 
those deemed able to meet the requirement (about 
50 percent). Of 980 persons referred in 1975, 944 
^ere placed in the progmrn. Of the 690 who com- 
pleted the program during the calendar year, 665 
(96.4 percent) met all conditions and were dismissed. 
OnJy 25 (3.6 percent) were subject to re-arrest or 
otherwise failed to meet the condltioni imposed. 

The Release on Personal Recognizance propam 
screened 6,192 defendants in 1975 and eflFected the 
release of 3,728 (60.2 percent). The number who 
failed to appear for hearing jumped to 12,4 percent, 
as compared to 7.9 percent in 1974. A point scale 
system is used. 

b. Sentencing services^ Presentence reports were 
completed on 1,939 offenders out of custody and 270 
in custody. Additionally, 301 mental evaluations 
were completed on in-custody cases. The high ratio 



of noncustody to custody ewes undoubtedly inflects 
the large percantage ralease on personal recQgni* 
zMca, plus the use of citations by police in lieu of 
lock-up. An unusual Khievement is reflected in the 
three-day response time set for In-custody present- 
ence and mental ev^uatlon studies. 

Community Sen^ices Division st^ handle proba- 
tion supervision and monitoring, the community 
service hours program, the volunteer program, and 
research and development. 

c* Supervision and monitoring. Probation supervi- 
sion and monitoring utilize the team approach to 
caseload management and classUication of probation- 
ers into high and low supen'iiion categories. 

''Implemented in 1973, the temn approach 
to caseload management has guided the 
community team functions of interviewing, 
reporting probationers^ maintaining contact 
with community agencies^ evaliiating new 
probation referrals, and preparing cases for 
review, bench warrants and dismissal." 

Developed within the department* the classifica- 
tion fomi objectifies the classification process and 
determines which cases shaU receive the preponder- 
ance of st^ attention. The rating tool places approx- 
imately 60 percent of the caseload in the high- 
supervision category and the remainder in the low- 
supeiTision category. Staff feel that the validity of 
this classification is supported by the fact that the re- 
arrest rate among those classified as "high'' exceeds 
by some 70 perceift those classified as 'Mow/* 

d* Community service hours. The Community 
Service Hours program offers a sentencing alterna- 
tive in which the defendant may be involved in a 
community service task viewed as beneficial to both 
the ofifender and the comniunity, 

"Either in lieu of a tim, or as a condition 
of probation, defendants contribute a pre- 
scribed number of volunteer hours to non- 
profit or charitable organizations. . . . Each 
agency provides supervision of the defend- 
ant * and provides written reports of comple- 
tion or non-completion of hours to MPS. 
Once assigned, the defendant bears the 
responsibility for completion, In 1975* a 
'conversion rate* of $3*00 per hour was 
adopted so that defendants who became 
able may be allowed to pay their fine at 
that rate. , . . The ongoing need for volun- 
teers in many community agencies has also 
served to maintain this progmm , ' ' ' ^ 

Since the Municipal Probation Service depends al- 



most exclusively upon community resources to pro- 
vide services to clients, the assignment of offenders 
to volunteer work in the community represents a 
partial repayment for services requested from com= 
munity agencies. The feedback provided by agencies 
receiving the service also constitutes a variety of 
supervision or surveillance as well as insights into 
probationer attitudes and work habits. 

e. Volunteer program. In any one month some 50 
volunteers (nearly three times the number of line 
stafD are involved in various aspects of courts 
assessments and community service activities. Vol* 
unteer assistance comes primarily from the colleges 
and universities of the area, 

f Alcoholwn monitoring and treatment. Defend- 
ants with alcohol-related problems are subject to one 
of two optional dispositions. The Ftobation Service 
has one specialist who offers a four-session Alcohol 
Information School for offenders referred by the 
court. This specialist also monitors those cases given 
suspended sentences on the condition that they 
participate in a community treatment program and 
acts as a consultant to other staff members and to 
the Assessment and Community Services teams in 
their handling of cases involving alcohol^related 
problems. Some 2,000 cases were referred to the 
program in 1975. An additional 100 cases per month 
were referred to other community treatment services 
subject to monitoring by the progmm specialist* 

information for management decisions. The 
commitment of department administrators to the 
notion that management program decisions and re* 
source allocation must be based on valid information 
is evident from the assignment of one fulUtime 
professional position to the task of generating data 
on workload volume and outcome. In the face of a 
heavy and continually increasing workload, the posi- 
tion represents a commitment of some 5 percent of 
the workforce to this task. Monthly reports on each 
facet of the program are distributed to court and 
probation staffs; these are supplemented intermit- 
tently by special studies, as time permits. For 
example, a study was projected for 1976 to compare 
the performance of first-offender probationers with 
those subjected to the diversion alternative, 

2, Advantages of the Seattle program. There is an 
aura of established local bureaucracy about the 
crowded quarters housing Seattle's Municipal Pro-, 
bation Service, yet closer examination reveals a 
sophisticated, streamlined, progressive^ and wholly 
contemporaiy probation process. The program is 
noteworthy for the following reasons: 

• The agency's capability of handling a group of 
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discrete but inte^Iated programs of hi^ vol- 
ume with a limited st^ would seem possible 
only with a well^r^uzed sttf of high ener^ 
and substantial baiief in the lo^c and efficacy 
of their objectives and methods. This conviction 
probably is a by-product of the progr^in^ i 
paticipative mmagement style. 

• TTie **peeling off * of successive layers of ti^e 
large misdemeanant intake by sorting into risk 
groups the heterogeneous mixture caught up in 
the justice system exemplifies the most rational 
kind of correctional strategy. A substantial 
portion of the intake is cited and not incarcer- 
ate; a second 'layer** is released on personal 
recognizance shortly after confinement; still 
another (first-offender) group is diverted with 
minimal investment of court or probation staff 
time. Those moving beyond the adjudication 
stage categorized Into ''high'' and *iow*' 
supeivision p'oups, with the minimal risk p'oup 
receiving minimal investment of agency re- 
sources, And finally, the fact that information 
coUected for each decision point is accumulated 
rather than duplicated contributes to efficiency 
and prob^ly enhances effectivaness. 

• The **brokering'* notion, with almost exclusive 
dependence on community resources for the 
provision of direct client seiviceSj is surely the 
option of choice in this minimally staffed, large 
volume operwHon, Assignment of the offender 
to the peiformance of "community service" 
provides an excellent alternative to the paynient 
of fines. 

• Use of the st^f-team concept^ in both the 
assessment and community supervision units* 
appears to work well, and should make for 
greater uniformity md consistency in the deci- 
sion-making process. 

• The commitment of a ftill-time position, plus 
' some assistance from line officers, to the infor- 
mation collection md analysis fiinction seems 
highly commendable. As Probation Chief Wsl- 
tling notes, the ^eater workload and the thinner 
the staffing ratio, the greater the need for 
objective infonnation, consJstently generated, to 
serve as the basis for prograrii monitoring and 
administrative decision-making, 

0. The Case Qf Sen Diegp Counfyi Ccns^li-^ 
dafion of Corracti^nal Servieas 

More than a million-and-a-half people live in San 
Diego County in the extreme southwest comer , of 
California. In recent years the steady influ5( of 



residents has pushed the County into the State's 
second position in population; only Los Angeles 
CDUnty is now larger* The County also serves a 
major portion 6^ ^^^^ l^^iflc Fleet and caters to the 
needs of a ]^,^ ' tourists throughout the 

ye^^r. Pi >. uuundaiy is the Mexican border, 

oy^r M4i^:^ u^'fS a continuous t^fic in both hard 
an^?. drugs. In addition, the unemployment rate, 
which has consistently exceeded both State and 
national averages, is currently over 10 percent. 
These facts help to account for rising crime in San 
Diego County which, while somewhat lower than the 
statewide ave^e, is increasing at a rate about th_ree 
times that of the State. 

Governed by a flve-'member Board of Supervisors/ 
whose legislative and fljnd-appropriating decisions 
are executed by a County Administrator, the area 
has long enjoyed a reputation for competent local 
government. The tradition of *'good government" 
probably accounts, for the existence of an adult- 
juvenile Probation Department which, in recent 
years, has emerged as one of the better operations in 
the country. 

L Cansolkimed correctional services. The Rroba- 
tion Department in Sm Diego County consists of the 
following elements: Adult Probation Services; Juve- 
nile Probation Services; Juvenile Institutional Sen^- 
ices; and Adult Institutional Serviees. Probation field 
services are administered by Directors^ who also 
operate the 12 institutions. 

The Department employs some IJOO workers, has 
an adult pmbalion caseload of 15,000, r /i^^^^^l?^ 
caseload of some 4,400, plus some 500 U*^ 
camp-type institutions and 2 in-town 'i^ciiC s^^^mj 
centers, and nearly 500 youths In 5 juvenile 
institutions and 2 day-care centers. Diversion 
strategies opermte at both adult and juvenile levels, A 
sophisticated ROR program reviews arrested adults > 
for release eligibility and/or bail reduction, A juvenile ; 
Detention Control Unit has contrived to keep popu- 
lation in check in the face of increased referral; and 
seven youth service bureaus scattered throughout 
the County have demonstrated the capability for 
reducing juvenile arrests and referrals to the court. 
Finally, over 4,500 San Diego residents have partici- 
pated in the Volunteers In R-obation (VIP) program 
since it was orgMized in 1970. In 1?76, some 90,488 
hours of citizen service were contributed in both 
field and institution operations^ 

Probation in San Diego County mcludes a broad 
spectrum of diverse correctional activities. The only 
correctional services which are outside the province 
of the County's Probation Department are those of 



the State and federal juvenile and adult institutions 
and parole. The sheriff continues to operate the 
central County jail, primarily as an intake and 
detention center for unsentenced prisoners. 

a. Alternatives to Jail, The police agencies and 
sheriflTs office of San Diego County make substantial 
use of citations in lieu of arrest and incarceration for 
selected misdemeanant offenses. The sheriffs staiBf 
also may release certain misdemeanants after their 
delivery to the JaiK Both types of release are 
identified as "Promise to Appeajr/' As indicated in 
Table 3, an analysis of arrests in San Diego City in 
1974, approximately one-third of all arrested persons 
were released in this manner. Only 13.5 percent of 
San Diego City arrestees were detained to the point 
of final disposition. 

Table 3 also reflects the substantia reduction in 
jail populations affected by the Probation Depart- 
ment's release on recognizance program. The ROR 
ProgTdm has operated in San Diego since the mid- 
1960s, initially dealing only with misdemeanants= 
Currently some 14 staff members, 8 of whom are 
paraprofessionals, operate the program 7 days 
per week. The eflPort focuses on those booked on 
felony charges since misdemanants have been rea- 
sonably well screened by the police agencies' Prom- 
ise to Appear programs. Recommendations pertain- 
ing to release on bail are made on some who do not 
meet eligibility requirements for ROR (e.g., escapees 
or prior failures to appear). So that the program may 
operate without interruption during the weekend, 
criminal court judges are available by telephone on a 
rotating basis to approve staff recommendations. 

The program functions at an annual cost of some 
$250,000. This is offset by savings conservatively 
estimated by the Department to be about $235,000 in 
Jail costs, court costs, and County attorney charges. 



b. Diversion progranu-. Three formal diversion 
efforts operate within the Adult Probation Division. 
Now in its third year, a deferred prosecution project 
targets on first-offenders, both misdemeanants and 
felons, accused of property crirnes. The Depart- 
ment's 1975 Annual Report states: 

^'In 1975, the Adult Property Crime De- 
ferred Prosecution Project (95% financed 
by federal and state ftinds) reached its ftill 
complement of one supervising officer, six 
probation officers and two clericd employ- 
ees. During the year, the unit screened 
1,158 (up from 563 the year before) of- 
fenders referred by the District Attorney 
and City Attorney. 747 were accepted and 
placed under informal supervision com- 
pared to 395 the year previously. Since the 
start of the project two years ago, 630 have 
successfully completed the progmm while 
only 49 have been returned for further 
criminal proceedings, representing a 92.8 
success rate."*^ 

In recent years the California Legislature has 
provided for the diversion of first offenders or minor 
offenders who violate drug abuse statutes, Known as 
Penal Code Section lOW, the new law has signifi- 
cantly reduced the number of persons coming into 
court. In San Diego County in 1975, some 3,227 
individuaJs were referred to this diversion effort. The 
strategy relies heavily upon the use of non-justice 
agencies, public and private, to provide educational 
or treatment resources. Some 80 different agencies 
and organizations in the County offer services to 
drug or alcohol abusers. The Department reports 
that approximately 85 percent of those referred for 
treatment are successfully terminated. San Diego 
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was selected in 1975 as tha site for one of the many 
LEAA-funded progmmi identified as TASC CTreat' 
mant Altematives to S^eet Crime), which seeks the 
diversion of selected drug abuse cases. The 1975 
Annu^ Report reflects the department's early expe- 
rience with the new diversion effort; 

V "San Diego's Treatment Alternatives to 
Street Crime gtmi (90% Fedend funding, 
10% county funding) was implemented dur- 
ing May, 1975, It is directed at the earlier 
jdentific^ion of drug-dependent individuals 
in the criminal justice system^ the place- 
ment of those interested in treatment, and 
the monitoring of their progress so that this 
information may be made available for 
coniideration by the court at the time of 
sentencing. TASC referrals are received 
from the courts* the jdl, probation depart- 
ment, and other sources. During 1975, ap- 
proximately 57 referrals were screened per 
month with eleven persons per month being 
placed in treatment."*® 

Table 4 summarizes the statistical data pertaining to 
the department's diversion programs in 1974, prior 
to the advent of TASC. 

Adult probation siipefvision and Invvstlgiition. 
As in most large probation agencies the investigation 
and supervision functions are separated administra- 
tively. In San Diego County the investigation respon- 
sibility has been subject to further specialization: an 
'Mntake unit" performs the initial processing of 
cases, interviews the offender, initiates the necessary 
clearances with police and state identification bur- 
eauiVand thr^ assigns the case to an 'investigating" 
officer for ct^ vSstion of the report. 

Califomia iav^ requires that all felony cases receive 
a probation report if the subject is eligible for 
probation; non-eligible cases are referred at the 
discretion of the court, as are all misdemeanant 
cases: The statute provides that the probation officer 
shall maJce a recommendation to the court on all 
cases investigated. It is important to note that the 
reports are not treated as confidential documents; 
they are available to defenie counsel who may take 
issue with the data, its inteipretalion* conclusions, 
and recommendations. 

In San Diego County, as in many other jurisdic- 
tions* within and outside Califomia, the misdemean- 
ant probation caseload has grown rapidly in recent 
years. This suggests that the courts are finding the 
probation report m importaiit adjunct to intelligent 
decision-making and increasingly coming to view 
probation as an appropriate disposition in misde- 
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metinant cases. In the lUmonih period ending 
May, 1976, the increase in nnisdemeanant probation 
grants over the same period in the preceding year 
was roughly 450 cases; for felonies the increase was 
235. Some cases (primarily rniidemeanants) are ra- 
ferred exclusively for assistance and monitoring of 
the collection of installment fines and/or restitution. 
However, in San Diego County, cases placed on 
probation following a "failure to provide" conviction 
recently have been transferred to the District Attor- 
ney's office for supervision of the collection process, 
much to the relief of probation oflRcers. 

d. Prohation mhsidy. Since 1965 Califomia coun- 
ties have been encouraged to expand their use of 
probation and to reduce the use of State institutions 
through the medium of a State subsidy. When 
commitment rates decline, the coundes collect ap- 
proximately $4,000 for each case by which their 
previous rale is reduced. These earnings typically 
are invested in the development of intensive super- 
vision units* in which caseloads are reduced roughly 
by one-half. In San Diego, as throughout California, 
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subsidy earnings have dropped, apparently because 
of a sipiiflcant increase in the incidence of violence, 
which has resulted in an increase in imprisonment. 
The following excerpt from the 1975 Annual Report 
describes the program as it operated in that year. 

"'The number of probationers served b3^ 
subsidy was 681 or 241 less than the 922 
supervised in 1974, These cases were super- 
vised from decentralized community based 
offices. 

The remaining subsidy units are located in 
high-crime areas and the staff is responsible 
for supervising the n^ore difficult offenders 
who reside in the vicinity. , . . 
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DiE^osls and treatment are based on the I- 
Level (Interpersonal Maturity) Classifica- 
tion System supplemented by such treat- 
ment disciplines as conjoining family ther- 
apy, transactional analysis, individual ^d 
family casework, p^oup counseling, voca- 
tional counseling and tutoring. TranLng for 
each officer in these treatment designs 
aver^es four hours per week. Supportive 
services include: psychiatric and 
psychological services, the assistance of a 
counselor in vocational rehabilitationj a 
research analyst, and the help of a number of 
consultants. The probation officers in these 
units work varying hours, many evenings 
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arid wuukynds, in urdur to bu nuirg readily 
availably to the pmhaiionur and his 
tumily,"^" 

By 1975 San Diugo\s HUbsidy uarningK hat! declined 
to appruxiinatuiy one-third of the peak year of 1972, 
I'hih reduction in Hubvention earnings is attributable 
almOHt entirely to ineieaHcs in adult conimitnients, 
which in turn have resulted fruni increaseH in the 
incidence of HeriouH crime, particularly violent crime, 
These developments rellect an inflexibility in the 
Qdifomia probation subsidy legislation which makes 
no provision for changes in the amount or natuie of 
crime in the community, The Minnesota law, In 
gontiust, appears more realistic, since it docs not 
penalize countieH for increases in the longer-term 
commitments for serious or violent crime. 

Q, Jail Jacillfles. For nfuny years the County has 
housed a substantial majority of its sentenced pris- 
oners in a series of camp-like facilities, Pieviously 
operated by an independent governmental unit, the 
institutional operation was transferred to the Proba- 
tion Department in 1973. The sheriff operates the 
central County jaiU in which some 70 percent of the 
population consists of detainees awaiting trial or 
disposition. The balance includes those thought to 
require a high degree of security, prisoner.s with 
holds, and transient cases. 

At the time of the site visit some 484 men and 27 
women were assigned to 6 fore stiy -camp facilities 
and 2 in-town work-release centers, one for men 
and one for women. Approximately 47 percent were 
felony offenders. The average sentence is 190 days, 
the last 90 of which may be spent in the work-release 
prognuTS. The institutions vary in capacity from a 
high of 9,5 to a low of 30 (in the women*s work- 
release program). One camp serves as the i^eception 
center where prisoners are interviewed, tested, and 
classified, a process which requires three to five 
days. 

One of the smaller facilities (40-45 capacity) is 
used m an ''adjustment center** for the discipline of 
prisoners and also provides a 90-day treatmenl 
progrnm for residents viewed as disturbed. The 
adjusinient center was conceived as an alternative to 
the return of disciplinary cases to the County jail. 
Another facility features an educational and voca- 
tional training program. Culinary arts, Janitorial train- 
ing, and bicycle repair programs are offered along 
with academic instruction. Three camps are primarily 
work-oriented, with residents assigned to state and 
fedefal fire fighting and prevention activities. Some 
G/E.D, (General Educational Development) instruc- 



tion also is oflercd* The men's 94''bed, in4own work*^ 
ivIeuHe lacilliy also provides an education release 
option, as dous the women'n uni!, The eight lela- 
tivcly small opgralions i^erntit an uniiHUal llexibility 
(or the classillcation and segregation of prisonersi 
while providing a climate vastly superior to that 
generally prevailing in central Jails, 

f. yanaiiiifis on caiilhwnii'nh The San Diego 
cuurts have long made use of sentences involving 
weekend incarceration, Only the nrst weekend Ih 
spent in Jail, where the ullender undergoes asso^;s- 
ment and classification. Thciealter he is transported 
to one of the camp fiicilities lor a work assignment* 
The progiani has the incidental advantage of easing 
the weekend crowding in the central jail, which i^ 
operating at or above its planned capacity. 

In summer 1976 another option was introduced* 
Court may now order weekend work assignments, 
without overnight incai'cerationi in the Public Service 
Work Progiam, Probationers are diiected to report 
on Saturday mornings lo the in-town work-release 
center, where they im organized into crews under 
the supervision of paraprofessional probation assist- 
ants and undertake maintenance of county piuks, 
beaches and roads. They are provided a sack lunch 
and returned to the center at 4:00 p.m. Both men 
and women are accommodated and the supervisors 
of the crews are also of both sexes, Commitments 
have varied in length from one weekend to 21. It is 
anticipated that this alternative will larely replace the 
weekend conflnenumt option. A County Parole 
Board, consisting ut a probation oflFicer, a sheriffs 
deputy, and a representative of the County Board of 
Supervisors, can eflect the eariy release of those 
confined in jail and thu Ctimp system. 

g. Personnel praciiccs. For several years camp 
operations have been staffed primarily by probation 
officers who meet the same college education and 
experience requirements as those performing investi- 
gation and supervision functions. Probation assist- 
ants, who are high-school graduates, cover night 
shifts and handle less demanding jobs. An additional 
class, identified as County Aide^ is utilized primarily 
as a means of employing student interns on a paid 
basis. A strong Affirmative Action program prevails 
in the department, with service directors required to 
report monthly to the department head on their 
success in achieving program objectives. The '^gen- 
eralisf' concept is said to characterize departmental 
staff roles. While a variety of specialist ftmctions 
have been identified, it is departmental policy to shift 
workers from one function to another— field and 
institution, investigation and supervision^ adult and 
juvenile assignments. The experienced worker gen- 
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cmlly is qualified for promotionnl opportunUies 
mroM tha vurious functions, A Staff Tm»nin« AcncU 
§my, opened during the eurreiU year lurgwly with 
fedenil fundsi will provide Initial orluntation and 
training for both institution and field staff and further 
on-the-job training, eventually in specialist functionB, 
A portion of the money Is invested in relief 
primarily to provido post coverage in the inHtitutionHi 

h. A skiff prodiivtMty .sUidy, ordered by the 
gounty administration in an experimental effort to 
find wayi of reducing county operating costs, has 
focused on tha adult probation operation in recent 
months. Performed by county personnel working 
under the guidance of a natiomil management con- 
sultant organization 1 the sui'vey examined (through 
employee questionnajren, time studies, etc.) the time 
requirements for each rp' k and function, concluding 
that there was substar?tid room for improvement in 
opemtional efficiency. Tl.f study proposed that Its 
recommendations be implemented incrementally 
over three fiscal years and, through substantially 
increased officer workloads, projected an eventual 
reduction of roug^ily one-fourth of the present staff 
of approximately The proposal takes account of 
the different time requirements for processing or 
supervising differing degrees of risk and/or case 
complexity, but proposes that investigative wurk- 
loads generally should iricreased from I4J per 
month to 19 and general supervision loads from 115 
to 179, Whether all ^:tudy recommendationb will be 
fully Implemented is still unknown, but apparently a 
start wUl be made. It will be interesting to see what 
new strategies the department evolves to cope with 
the proposed increases in workloads. 

i. Volunteer progranu The managers of Volunteers 
in Probation in San Diego believe that theirs is 
currently the largest volunteer corrections program 
in the country* Started in 1970 with the assistance of 
LEAA funds to deal with the problem of insufficient 
staff, the program was pushed with considerable 
vigor* At the end of five years (1974^1975) approxi- 
mately 1,000 county residents were involved in a 
wide variety of activities throughout the departmenU 
An ^^amplification of service'* ratio of 14:1 was 
calculated (i,e», 14 hours of volunteer service for 
each hour of staff supervision and training time 
Invested). 

Cuffently, staff committed to pro-am manage- 
ment also are charged with supervision of the student 
intern group. As of spring 1976, some 303 volunteers 
and 90 student interns were involved in the program, 

A private, non-profit coiporation. Volunteers In 
Probation, Inc., has been organized as an independ- 
ent entity to handle certain contributed funds and to 



deni purticulmiy with volunMers from the profcn- 
sional conimunity. Since th' program rccmits and 
trains up tii 50 new volunteerH \m month, over time 
literally thousands of the county's citi?.enH will huvc 
been involved ir (his supportive role with the proba* 
tion program. Clearly ihey constitute a kind of 
conHtitueney that few public agencies yi\)oy and 
provide an excellent example of the kinds of ''envi- 
ronmental linkages'* discussed in Chapter IV, 

2, Adviinhiges qfthv San Dieuo program* Three 
California County Probation Depailments (Fresno, 
San Mateo, and San Diego) were visited in the 
course of the field work undertaken for this report* 
Each of the three provides illustrations of good 
programs and administrative practices* Selection of 
San Diego County for presentation here resulted 
primarily from the example it offers of the successful 
integration of a variety of correctional programs 
under a single administrative direction* No other 
jurisdiction visited offered quite the same scope or 
comprehensiveness. It seems to provide a model 
worthy of emulation for the following reasons: 

© In reaching into the pretrial area with ROR and 
diversion programs, the department is develop- 
ing sets of services which are relatively new to 
the criminal justice field, These are offered 
Within an administrative framework which has 
an established relationship with courts, and thus 
enjoys a credibiHty that should enhance judicial 
use and support of the services, The statistical 
data suggest that generally effective screening 
of the heterogenous intake is effected and that 
the elimination of inappropriate cases is 
achieved. In spite of a steadily worsening crime 
picture and a growing workload* the use of 
incarceration is being reasonably controlled, 

• Operation of the camp system by the County's 
corrections agency makes feasible the segrega- 
tion of ^pulations, programmatic specialization 
among the network of facilities, and ready 
movement into community-based, work and 
education release programs for both men and 
women, 

« The large, multi-faceted volunteer program, the 
extensive use of community agencies and re- 
sources for drug abusers, and the use of student 
interns demonstrate an awareness of supports 
in the surrounding environment and a capability 
for establishing linkages with them, 

• Perhaps most encouraging is the fact that this 
layrge, mature bureaucracy has shown a capacity 
for avoiding the rigidity that characterizes many 
established public agencies. That the agency 
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has moved to inconK^mte now functions and 
services iind to test new concepts and progmmi 
is evidence of its flexibility und adaptability, 
The cruuial test may uome if the department is 
forced to reduce sti^ as a result of the produc- 
tivity study, 



E* Summary 

The community coiTectioiih programs described in 
this chapter were selected for their succesi in 
coordinating a range of prograjns and services into a 



comprehensive strategy, providing exaniptes of pro- 
gressive practices within an integrated udministratlve 
structure, They are illustrative of many of the 
priiiciples and practices discussed throughout the 
report! integration and consolidation of services to 
achieve efficient, effective, non^uplicative service 
deliveiy, developing md maintaining linkages with 
the suiTounding community through citlien piu'tici- 
pation und optimal use of private agencies; a pro- 
gnunmatiQ emphasis on alternatives to incarceration; 
and the flexibility and imagination to experiment 
with new organizational and management styles and 
conegtional pmctines. 
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CHAPTiR VI. AN OVERVIEW 



Throughout the United States, pmbation and piu 
fol^the traditional alternatives to penal incargera- 
tlon— iirc in a state of transition, While much of the 
field remains essentially as it was ten or twenty yearN 
ago, there are a number of new developments ai' ? 
some which had just begun a deeade ago hav^ 
assumed the character of established practice, The 
movement to expand and Improve upon non-custo- 
dial correctional alternatives, which was perhaps 
most vitid during the 1960s and early 70s, is still very 
evident today. While recent statistics show an appar- 
ent resurgence in the use of incarceration-Hduring 
the 3-year period ending January L 1976, state 
prison populations increased by a staggering 30 
percent)*— this tendency vies with the opposing 
movement to expand the use of community-based 
alternatives* 

It is probably safe to conclude that probation and 
parole will continue to evolve throughout the 1970s 
and 1980s. To date their evolution has been charac- 
terized by such developments as the expansion and 
elabordtion of alternative measures for dealing with 
offenders outside prison walls and for diverting 
certain types of accused and convicted persons from 
the criminal justice system; the proliferation of 
arrangements for providing various hervices before 
trial, combined with efforts to avoid the pretrial 
detention of as many persons as can be safely 
released; the involvement of private agencies and 
citizens, m well as non-correctional public agencies, 
in the com^iunity correction process through the use 
of volunteers and the purchase of services; and a 
concomitant adoption of a new stance by the com- 
munity corrections agency which stresses resource 
brokerage and advocacy rather than direct delivery 
of all services to offenders. 

Many other modifications in the organization and 
management of the community corrections ^ency 
and in the content and struciuie of its prognmis and 
services have been experimentally introduced and 
some have been widely adopted. These develop- 
ments have been a response to the scarcity of 
resources in the public sector generally and specifi- 



cally in cori-ections, but they have been designed 
also to increase the effcctivenesH of correctional 
strategics. The use of volunteers and paraprofession- 
-I*' for example, which has become common prac- 
; 11 maiiy American probation and parole agen- 
^ , not only adds to the rct,ources available to the 
uirregtions effort, but may enhance the ePfectlvenesi 
of correctional services both by eliciting greater 
community support and by providing the offender 
with non-official contacts and experiences with 
which he presumably can better identify, Similarly, 
screening, classification, and differential treatment — 
the cornerstones of progressive community correc» 
tions in recent yeais-Hire intended both to optimize 
the use of correctional resources by direcdng costly 
services to those most in need of them and to 
upgrade their effectiveness by matching individual 
oitenders with appropriate correctional responses. 
Most of the major thrusts of correctional reform in 
the past ten years have been directed toward the 
sam j dual pui^ose of conserving limited correctional 
resources und maximizing effectiveness in their use. 

Sitvcess of correctional refamtM. It must be ac- 
knowledged that efforts to upgrade community cor- 
rections have had mixed results, Probation and 
parole agencies have had some success in sorting out 
those offenders who are most in need of supervision* 
in locating and encouraging the development of 
community services to meet identified needs, in 
fostering community involvement and support for 
correctional activities and cooperation among crimi- 
niil justice agencies, and in modifying some of theii 
i^perations to permit more flexible and appropriate 
cuseluLid management. The continued vitality of 
ivf^^irni efforts, so evident in many of the field sites 
Visited in the course of this project, offers much 
hope for the future of community corrections. Yet 
there also are indications which are less encouraging. 
Most obvious are the findings of recent examinations 
of evaluative studies which have led some to con- 
elude that no correctional treatment mode hds my 
decisive impact on the subsequent behavior of of- 
fenders,^ Added to this is the fact that, despite some 
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imiiginutive dToilH to overcoma ihym, muny of the 
problems whiuh havy long plagued coiTectionul agan- 
Qm stilt uTii unrosolvyd, 

Some of these problems mq pbirliciiluj' to pmbution 
und parole, Others i\re fiimiliar to orguniziitionH or to 
public servlci agencies in genenil. The former ln= 
elude the lack of a ndierent 4ind widely accepted 
objeytive or set of objectives for uoinmunity cuneu- 
tions, the dinieultieH of impacting ulTender attitudes 
or behaviors in u community setting over which 
con^eetional stiiff have little or no control, mA the 
need to handle growing workloads, often with no 
adequate increase in staff, The problems which 
community corrections agencies share vvith other 
organizations include those of structuring an agency 
network without duplication or service gaps, meeting 
the demand for accountability without sacrificing 
local autonomy and flexibility, balanging the benefits 
of decentrali^tion with those of central control, and 
adapting to a changing environment and shifting 
public demands while maintaining organizational in- 
tegrity, 

Such problems are easily noted and many more 
could be listed, Their satisfactory resolution, of 
course, will nor be so readily accomplished, The 
fragmentation of the criminal justice system* the 
duplication of some services, and the virtual absence 
of others have bean highlighted by the major study 
commissions over the past decade. While some 
jurisdictions have taken steps to consolidate correc- 
tional services or to add coherence by improving 
relationships among service components, in general 
probaU*^r and parole agencies still operate within a 
i .'^.fal/iiJ jU.sUce ''non-system'' the parts of which are 
cn ganui.itionally, administratively, and functionall> 
uncuctilinated, And, despite repealed efforts to ;c- 
ify the proper ^oals of community corrections, their 
mission, within this loose arrangement, is rarely 
defined in operational terms or clearly understood 
and communicated. The varied and often conflicting 
goals of rehabilitation, punishment, deierrence, and 
control are alternately— or simultaneously— served 
and violated as staff attempt to keep up with changes 
in public expectations and administrative directives 
or simply retreat to the comparatively safe ground of 
"business as usual.'' 

Need for accoimiability. Probation and parole 
agencies, however, gain little protection by attempt- 
ing to keep a low profile and ignoring the controversy 
and criticism which suirounds them. New demands 
are being placed on ^1 of the public services by 
taxpayers and their representatives who are coming 
to expect higher returns on their investments and a 
voice in decisions on how scarce public monies will 



bo spent, PryHsuies on gommunlty currections agen- 
oies inuy be somewhat more intense than those 
experienced by other Hoci^il Hervices because of the 
emotion-laden quidity of the problems with which 
they deah l^blic (ears of crime and criminals lend a 
special urgency to demands for more effective man- 
agement of those who break the law. Police, courts, 
and institutional coiTectlons also am targets of such 
demands, but probation and parole— which deal with 
convicted ofVcnders in the community syttlng'=^)fien 
are expected to meet even higher standards of 
F^rfomiance and accountability. 

The growing conviction that **nothlng works'' 
already is having some impact on the operations of 
probation md parole, Parole cnirently is receiving 
the harshest criticism and in some states its abolition 
is being considei-ed or has been essentially achieved.^ 
Probation still is the most commonly used sentencing 
option, but it has not escaped attack by those who 
would restrict its use if success rates cannot be 
improved, Questions of effectiveness thus cannot be 
ignored, but the evidence must be carefully weighed 
and simplistic or hasty conclusions avoided, 

A, Dees Community Correctians "Werk"? 

For the past two or three decades, researchers 
have attempted to evaluate correctional programs 
and activities to determine how well they work. For 
the most ptirt their many reports and papers ^e 
widely scattered, but there have been several efforts 
to assemble, organize^ and assess the results of 
selected types of correctional research. Such ' I- 
uations of evaluations'' importantly contribute to 
ovenill kno^vledge about correctional effectiveness 
by bringing together the results of numerous evalua- 
tive studies. They are especially useful if they al«o 
assess the quality of the design and conduct of 
individual studies and their comparability. 

The findings of some of the better known reviews 
of correctional research have led to the now popular 
notion that no correctional treatment is effecdve. 
Bailey's review of studies conducted between 1940 
and 196(3 led him to conclude that while reports of 
successful outcomes were common^ such optimism 
generally was unwarranted in view of the quality of 
the research. His judgment was that * 'evidence 
supporting the efficacy of correctional treatment is 
slight, inconsistent, and of questionable reliability."^ 
Robison and Smith, who reviewed the findings of 
studies of probation* prison, and parole programs in 
California, concluded that differences in outcomes 
were attributable to initial differences in offenders 
processed and to characteristics of the reporting 
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methods used by eortiicllonal iigencies. They tbuiul 
'•no evidence to HUpport any progranVs claim to 
superior rehttbilitiitive yfflcacy.''^ Ward examined 
the results of eviiluative resesirch in Ciilifomia cor- 
rections over the paHt IS or 20 years, noting repeated 
failures to demonstrale concluHivuly that positive 
gains derived from any of the varietioH of treatnicnt 
studied," Martinson assembled a collection of sludicH 
which rigorously assessed uny kind of trcalnicni 
applied to convicted offenders* While he has since 
revised his position to some extent, his main conclu- 
sion, which has received wide publicity* was that 
'Mhere is very little evidence in these studies that 
any prevailing mode of correctional treatment has a 
decisive effect in reducing recidivism of convicted 
ofTanders/'^ 

These and other reviews of correctional reseiu'ch" 
seem to indicate that correctional progni.^ s simply 
do not work. But is such a conclusion justiiied? Are 
there other possible explanations for the absence of 
positive findings from correctional research? Do we 
know enough to conclude that ''nothing works*'? 

Several observations can be made regarding the 
implications of negative findings ftom correctional 
research. First, and possibly most important, carrec= 
tional research has concentrated heavily on evalua- 
tion of correctional programs in tenris of a single 
criterion of effectiveness— the ability of ^'treatment" 
to reduce offender recidivism. While this may be an 
important indicator of success, it is at least debatable 
whether corrections should be evaluated solely on 
this limited basis, especially at a time when there is 
no broad consensus on the proper goals of correc- 
tions and little evidence that any of its ilUdefined 
objectives is realistically auainable. Second, not all 
of the results of correctional treatment research have 
been decidedly negative, In many cases, certain 
types of treatment have been succyssfu! with some 
proportion of the offender population.^ It could be 
argued that the meaning of negative findings is not 
that no correctional treatment works but that no 
treatment is eflfective with all offenders. And third, 
the persistent failure to show that any approR^h is 
effective may derive from weaknesses in correctional 
rese^ch rather than che deficiencies of the treatment 
studied. Although the quality of correctional research 
appears to have improved some over time, a substan- 
tial portion of research in this field has been chamc- 
terized by deficiencies in design as well as in data 
analysis and interpretation.*'* Martinson himself has 
observed that "it is just possible that some of our 
treatment programs are working to some extent, but 
that our research is so bad that it is incapable of 
telling.'* Questions involving the effectiveness of 



community corrections thus cannot be deflnltivcly 
answered until correctional research can be de- 
pended upon to produce reliable and usetul results. 

I, ImprovinM evaludtivi^ research, Correctionjil 
research is a relatively new discipline compared to 
research In other fields, A genaration ago studies of 
the ellectivcncss of correctional prograins and proc- 
esses were centered primmly in several universities 
and a few progressive correctional agencies, Today* 
however, strong pressures for evaluation and com- 
mitments to eviduative resemch are evident every- 
where and corrections appears to be facing an 
eviUuation crisis. According to one writer^ the de- 
mand for program and system evaluation has ex- 
ceeded the research capabilities of corrections as 
well as the state of the evaluative art*** This situa- 
tion, unfortunately ^ has resulted in a Im'ge quantity 
of hastily conducted, poor quality studies— what 
Berkowitz has called '*Junk'' reseaichJ^ if correc- 
tions is to benefit from research dnd meet the 
demand for evaluation of its programs, both correc- 
tional agencies and the fit Id of evaluation will have 
to alter their positions to some extent. Corrections 
will have to offer a more hospitable climate for 
genuine evaluative research and evaJuation will have 
to produce more operationally useful results, 

in a volume intended to give practical direction to 
evaluative research in corrections, Adams outlines 
the current status of correctional research, the im- 
pact which evaluation has had on correctional prac- 
tice, the various research methods and strategies 
available, and the ways in which evaluative research 
in corrections might be improved.**' Comparing re^ 
search in corrections with that of other fields, Adams 
finds that evaluative research in corrections actualiy 
may be making commendable showing, given the 
difficn!ti*;L of the context in which it must work and 
thu newness of the ^eater part of the evaluation 
efforts/' Even in private industry, a large proportion 
of research projects do not "pay off" in commercial 
success. Failure rates of research in courts, law 
enforcement, welfare, employment* and education 
also appear to be higher than in the corrections field. 
Disenchantment with evaluative research in correc- 
tions, therefore, may be a product of the relatively 
greater pressures for evaluation in the coirections 
field—pressures which Adams observes are *'one of 
the penalties of being, in a sense, the Cinderellp. 
(without a magic slipper) among social agencies." 

Favorable comparisons with other fields, however, 
offer little comfort to correctional administrators, 
who, under pressures to produce evidence of pro- 
pmm effectiveness, are dismayed by the repeated 
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failurtB of evaluative research to produce resit its that 
are dcsiruble or evert uHefuli Research repurts ulmoHt 
invariably conclude with a cidl for **more and better 
reNeurch.*' But what kinds of research would be 
"better"? How could eviUuatlvc reseiu^ch be made 
to mrye the needs of corrections? 

Several ways In which correctional rusyurch nv' Jit 
be Improved are suggested by accumulated uxjicri- 
ence* These Include creating a climate for evaluative 
research in the correctionul agency and setting re= 
seivch priorities which reflect the red needs of the 
agency for knowledge pnd information. Interestingly, 
they may not include the commonly heiu^d plea for 
more rigorous experimentiU research designs. Adams 
found that the research projects with the greatesi 
Impact were those with the crudest designs—strong 
experimental designs had less effect on the host 
agency or its clientele than did ''weaker" designs 
such as the field survey This su^ests that* in a 
transitional phase such as corrections now seems to 
be experiencing* nexibility and resourcefulneHS may 
be more useful than rigorous experimental designs, 
at least in efFecting the translation of reHearch into 
action, 

2. Creating' a dunaie for emUiailve research. If 
evaluative reseai^ch is to be useful to and used by 
correctional agencies^ an agency ''climate" condu- 
cive to reseai'ch must exist or created. Such a 
climate will be characterized by the investment of 
adequate flscol and other resources in an ongoing 
"^m of high quality, the incorporation of 
an essential part of agency operations* 
n.imitment to objective assessfrnnt of ^q- 
results and their use in action as Indicated. In 
tik. jontext, the attitudeu and actions of the correc- 
tional administrator appear to be of fundamental 
importance, tirudies of the role of the administrator 
in relation to the relevance, utMity, aiid impact of 
research activities have shown that the products of 
research are more useftil and more likely to be used 
when top executives are involved in planning for 
research, support the research effort, and adopt an 
experimental position with regard to evaluation of 
agency programs and procedures. 

Campbell identifies two distinct management styles 
which administrators may adopt in response to 
evaluative research.*^ The **trapped" administrator 
is committed to his propam. If evaluation questions 
its eflfecUveness, he is inclined to reject the evaJua- 
tion» creating problems for his research staff and 
interfering with the orderly development of agency 
progams. The ^'experimental" administrator is com- 
mitted not to a particular program but to the concept 
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of program or aggncy improvymenti If a progiani in 
his agency is .shown tn be incttcctive, ha is ready to 
introduce modifications or to replace the program 
with anothcT which might be more succesHful. The 
experimcniul udministnitor is u 'Meudei' of change**— 
pragmatici furwm-il-iooking, and more interested in 
problem solving than in juHilfying a purticulur course 
uf action, 

3. Seiiin^ researdi priortiie^, Ht|uully important 
tor the production of useful and reliable evaluative 
research is the iduntincution of rc*'?iu'ch needs and 
priorities. Decisions on kinds am tmiounts of re- 
H«arch to be undertaken* of course, are limited first 
by the level of resources available for research, In 
nggncies where no reseai'ch capability yet exists, top 
priority should be given to developing a management 
jnlbrmation system to routinely collect data on 
programs* client populations, and outcomes for the 
purposes of budgeting* making population projec- 
tions, and planning for deployment of staff and other 
resources, The existence of a good information 
system is a prerequisite for adequate program evaJu- 
tion and subsequent evjUuative research efforts will 
reflect the quality of the information collected* Since 
few information systems have been developed specif- 
ically for corrections and some which have been 
adapted for use in the conections field have not 
worked very well in the past, a substantial inv st- 
ment in planning and design—unrt a moderate invest- 
ment in implementation and development— may be 
the most efficient allocation of resources for this 
purpose, 

Once an effective information system has been 
developed, evaluation of programs can be added to 
the agency's research effort. The research stmtegy 
for prograni evaluation may focus on the testing of 
assumptions underlying the program (the accuracy of 
the problem definition)* the examination and descrip- 
tion of program operation (whether the program 
operates according to design), or the assessment of 
outcomes (the extent to which both imtermediate 
and long-range program objectives are achieved).'** 
Outcome measures, combined with studies of both 
program assumptions and operation, can provide the 
agency with the information n'^eded to guide further 
program development and may suggest ideas for 
more elaborate research designs, if sufficient addi- 
tional resources are available. 

In setting priorities for further research, both 
research needs and th^ Mkelihood of achieving prac- 
tical and usable resuu s must be considered since 
areas of greatest need may have little potential 
impact or payoff. Adams identifies several sources 
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of dcfinitioiiH of restiurch needs, probiibilitiuN of 
puyoff, and prioritiyH.^* Om of th^Hu In thu misHiun 
of the agency, its overall purpuHu and Hpueilic 
nlycctlvas, Others lire the neudH of the iiyeiiey Ibr 
nuuntunancQ and Improvcmenli the perecived role of 
corrections in relation to other ageneieH or HyHleniN, 
the experieiicg of the ageney administrator aiul bin 
stiifl' with comelioruU problems, and existing Qurrgc= 
\M»nul \r ^ocial4ichavior lhaory, The bulk of correc- 
lional rcHeiut:' to dule has been direuted toward 
oviiluatiiMi of programH in lemis of a single objuciive 
of the correctioniil agency^--onendcr rehabilitation, If 
rehabilitation is indeed the principal goui of eon eu- 
tions, it might be assumed that this idenl '^es a mayor 
research priority. On the other hand, sinee thyre has 
been so little payoff fiom research in this urcu, it 
might be conohided that evalualion of treatment 
programs should be given low priority in the fiitury, 
The issue remains controversiah with some writerH 
maintaining that both correctional treatment and 
treatment research should be discontinued, while 
others chiim thut better research or better rehabilita- 
tive programs would produce positive Undings with 
respect to treatment outcomeH. 

For the administralQr who does not wish to invgst 
heavily In further evaluation of programs, there are 
interesting and potentially fruitful alternatives, Onn 
is the evaluation of other aspects of the agenyy 
mission. Systematic analysis of other correctional 
objectives > such as punishment or incapacitation of 
the ofTender, deterrence of crime by others, restora- 
tion of the victim, or equity and ''justice" in criminal 
processing, may produce evidence to indicate 
whether and how such goals eire being achiwvnd. 
Another uvenue for productive research n iilit b-n to 
focus on system change rather than on Qhi g, fhw 
oftender. Adams observes that the payoflf m .;ic- 
lional evaluation appears to occur more frequently in 
the form of *\system improvement'' than in "client 
improvement" or rehabilitation. This, he suggests, is 
in part a reflection of the obvious need for system 
reform in connections and criminal justice J" While 
offender change cannot be disregarded, a more 
balanced view of the efncacy of corrections and 
correctional research may be obtained if system 
change also is recognized as an important objective 
or goal, 

The answer to the questions of whether commu- 
nity corrections ''works'' thus depends, In the final 
analysis, on what corrections is expected to accc 
plish. Since the objectives of evaluation are derive^:, 
from the objectives of the agency or organization 
which is evaluated, correctional evaluation can be no 
more successtul than the goals of corrections are 



weli-delingd and atuUtiable.'" Ifi for exmnple, ot^ 
(iinder *'ruhabiliiation-' in rieilher wcll-dellned nor 
pOHsiblu to achieve through the oftbiis of corieciionH 
Htaffi iliun even the best evaluative rese^ueh will 
uoniinue to yield imroliable and consistent flndings. 
Bvaiuatiun can assist eorreclions in defining ami 
nHsgNsing its ohieutivcq indeed, it muHt do so if it is 
to produce uper*uio!iully useliil results. ^" 

At Honie puinl* ihe probabnity of payolT lioin 
Investiaent in rescm'yh becomes important dnough to 
enter into decisions about what kinds of rcKc^^tch 
and what kinds of gormctional pmr;rams should be 
pursued, The paucity of useful results from treatment 
research does not necessarily mean that treatment or 
lis evaluation should be ubandoned, but it does imply 
that otho!' objeetiveH tov conections and for evalua- 
tion should be examined more ciu^efully and given 
greater vvcighl in assessing correctional effectiveness. 
Experience ha^ >fjggcsled that improving the correc- 
tional system must go hand in hand with improving 
correciionul evaluation. In a lime of transistion— imd 
uncertiiinty regarding what the correctional system 
should be doings-community corrections may benefit 
most by concentrating on the development and 
ichiing of ultemative systems for offender manage- 
ment. New systems, as Adtmis points out, may be 
able to accomplish what the old have failed to do,^* 

B. Dirtctiani for Change 

While many of the elements of a **new'* commu- 
nity Corrections are already evident, the field is still 
in flux and the shape of the future remains uncertain. 
Few definitive prescriptions for success can be 
offered, but some general guidelines can be drawn 
from the experience of organizations and agencies 
both within and outside the field of conrections. The 
identification of promising strategies for probation 
and parole might begin by considering the following 
caveats. 

First, community correct lorn cannot stand alone. 
The public mandate for probation and parole—and 
especially their responsibility for offender reintegra- 
tjon_cannot be accomplished solely with correc- 
tional resources. Success requires that probation and 
parole agenciss enlist the help of public and private 
agencies and individuals In the community, Second, 
community corrections cannot serve everyone. Even 
those services which can be provided wllhout outiiide 
assisi?jncc cannot be eKtended to all those caught up 
in the net of the criminal justice system. In the 
absence of solid evidence of what works and the 
resources required to deal successfully with all 
offenders brought to its attention, comniunity coirec- 



tions mUHt set piiorilleB» screen oircnderSi and ilivart 
some kinds of cases to other agencies, Third, fbr 
those oITendgrs appropriately assigned to Its mva, 
vommwiiiy vorrevtiims must ojfvr a ^»miihv altema- 
live to the (lvstnwtl\^e vopulitlons of hwatvmtiofh 
Both pmetical experience and research have Hhown 
that ehanglng ofrendcrH—* ■rehabilitation,' ■ ^Meinie- 
gration,'' or whatever else it may be CiillecMie- 
Gomes increasingly unlikely as the contlilions im- 
posed deviate from w^hat is considered normal in 
society. If probation and parole are to help olTenders 
to become tull-fledgcd members of tlio law-abiding 
community, they must begin by exposing thone 
under supervision to at least some of the rewards 
and constraints experienced by other citizens, And 
finally, comfnunity vorrevtiom vannot i^norv the 
need to keep tip with chan^m^ times. Probation and 
parole agencies* like other public services* will have 
to become oriented toward change and organization- 
ally capable of adapting to a changing environment* 
The bureaucratic modes of operation chimictQristic 
of traditional corrections agencies may nof sutTlce in 
the future, The agency itself may have to undergo 
changes in organization and operation if new ap- 
proaches to otTender management ^ire to become an 
integraj part of community corrections and to be 
viable over time* 

1. Expanding community involvement. The tem 
"community corrections** in itself Implies some de- 
gree of community involvement in corrections* If 
only because offenders necessarily come into daily 
contact with others In the community, But the nature 
of such contacts may be either positive or negative 
and may help or hinder the corrections effort, If the 
community is to make positive contributions to 
offender correction* a concerted effort must be made 
to obtain the active support and cooperation of many 
different community groups and the understanding 
imd at least tacit acceptance of the community in 
general. Community corrections In the past, it seems, 
has attempted to do too much with too liUle and 
often has operated In virtual isolation from the 
community it serves. In turning to community agen- 
cies and individuals for assistance, the corrections 
agency both increases the resources available for use 
with offenders and helps to establish a broader base 
of ongoing support for correctional activities, thus 
enhancing the stability of the agency Itself. 

Two ways of expanding community participation 
in the tasks of offender correction are to bring 
community residenis into the agency as pardprofes- 
sionajs or volunteers and to send offenders out Into 
the community by establishing contractual arrange- 
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ments with other agencies to provide needed serv- 
ices. Both of these options olTer opportunities to 
Inci'case servieeH to offenders as well as to garner 
public .support for corrections and correctional objec* 
tives. 

While recruitment and training of volunteer work- 
ers may cntull a substantial investment of time and 
resourceH on the part of coneetions staff, the returns 
also should be substantial. Volunteers who work 
directly with offenders offer supp()rt and assistance 
which may be experienced as less official and 
therefore less Htigmatixing, Volunteers can perform 
some of the tasks normally assigned to correctional 
stiiir or they may make it possible for other services 
to be offered, An additional benefit deriving from the 
involvement of a large number of citizens In the 
activities of the probation or parole agency is the 
gradual development of a significant public consti- 
tuency with an interest in and concern for the 
corrections effort. 

Heavy reliance on outside agencies for providing 
services to offenders is characteristic of probation 
and parole agencies which operate primarily as 
resource brokers, providing relatively few direct 
sei^'lces* Corrections staff concentrate on ideniiifying 
service needs and referring individuali to those 
agencies which normally provide such services — 
mental health or welfare agencies, training, educa» 
tion, or Job placement services. Resource develop- 
ment is a continuous process, As new service needs 
aie identified, efforts may be made to encourage 
their provision to offenders by existing community 
agencies or their creation for that purpose. Use of 
non-correctional agencies and services offers benefits 
similar to those of a good volunteer program^ — 
expansion of resources available to offenders, provi= 
sion of less stiimatlzing and often better quality 
services, and broadenuig the base of public support 
for the corrections task. 

In addition to active community participation, the 
understanding and acceptance of the general public 
may contribute importantly to the success of com- 
munity corrections. Public education programs are 
one way to insure that community residents are 
aware of the goals of corrections and the efforts 
being made to achieve them. Returns on the invest- 
ment in mass media campaigns may be in the form 
of improved relations between the agency and its 
clients and the rest of the community and p^eater 
public receptivity to community corrections pro- 
grams and the offenders who participate in them. 

2. Differentiating offender management. It has 
long been recognized that the offender population is 



m yxiretitaly varied one and thiU not all pgrnmn 
reciulre or can benerii from the sama kinds of 
ireatment, Nor eun the eon^ectioniil fiystem lUTord to 
provide any eonsideruble level of .services to all 
Ihosa raferred to its ciire by the criminal courtH. 
Both efiective caseload management and the efncicnt 
urn of scarce resources rcquiry that olTenderH Honie- 
how be clasHlfled m to type* serioUNnesN, and nued 
for supcrviHion or surviccH and uHHigned to appt opri- 
ate kind§ of correctional programH or referrt;0 lu 
other Hocinl Mtnvice ugcncieH, 

The cU''isi^»';!ition or screening pi ouess begins even 
bafore thr ure.^eiiience investigation with eonsidt3ra- 
tion lur i*;vHr^inn or for OR release, The availability 
of clin':itl diugnostic services can help to insure that 
uccurutc aHsessments of individual chmacteriHtics 
and needs are made, thus promoting more rational 
decision-making, A full range of options* including 
deferred prosecution, ROR, and community service 
programs, as well as varying levels of probation 
supervision, will facilitate the appropriate and cost^ 
affective assignment of individuals to programs, 
Different intensities of service should include Bome 
high-control options such as residential halfway 
houses if incarceration is to be kept to a minimum. 

Some offenders may be subjected to little or no 
supervision if assessment Indicates that none is 
required or likely to be beneficial. Sorting out those 
less serious offenders vv^ho appear capable of suc- 
ceeding on their own and, if appropriate, refening 
them to other sources of community assistance on a 
voluntary basis can help to conserve correctional 
resources for persons who are most in need of them, 
Lacking the ability to manage all offenders effec- 
tively, community coiTections must set priorities fc *^ 
:he use of Its resources and return to the communi^ 
at least some of the responsibility for dealing \\ uU 
those who break its laws. 

3, Maximizing normalcy. One of the lessons of 
correctional research and practice over the past 
decade has been that official processing by the 
criminal justice and correctional system can have 
si^iflcant negative effects on the individual who is 
exposed to it. Success in avoiding future contacts 
with Im enforcement and criminal justice appears 
more likely v^hen less drastic measures are imposed. 
This observation has led to the conclusion that, 
wherever possible, efforts should be made to mini- 
mize dismption of the offender's life and to maximize 
the normalcy of the correctional experience, These 
goals are more likely to be achieved if the corrections 
agency is embedded In the community from which 
most of its clients come, if it offers to offenders the 



sei-vices and resourees available to other comniunily 
re^idcnt^i and if the sanctions impobed on oflfendcrs 
permit them to experience mnn of the rewards and 
constniintH of convcniiunal social life. 

There lu'e many vvuy^ in which community eoirec- 
tions can provide a genuine alternative to the abnor- 
mal and often counterproductive conditions of penal 
incurceration or facilitate the re-entry of persons 
released from institutions to nomal community life. 
Some probation *Hid parole agencies have attempted 
to blend with surrounding community by modi- 
fying the offi^ud bureaucratic character of their 
operations or >w 1^ inging local residents into contact 
with otTendc hj'^jgh their employment as pirn- 
profesHional' or ah vulunteers. Some agencies have 
made their services available to **walk in" clients 
who are not reterred through the criminal justice 
system, mixing offenders with non-offenders and 
thereby reducing the stigma attached to participation 
in correctional programs, Use of non-correctional 
resources for offender^^.gM their referral to train- 
ing, mental health, or Job placement services avail- 
able to all community residents— also helps to nor-^ 
mallze the probation or parole experience, Graduated 
release prognuns bring some degree of normalcy to 
the correctional institution by allowing inmates to 
lake advimtage of educational or employment oppor- 
tunities on the outside while easing the transition 
from institutional to community life. 

If the goals of probation and parole include helping 
the offender to lead a normal productive life, the 
means employed must reflect social norms and 
expectations and these must be communicated to the 
offender in terms he can understand and accept, 
Some types ^( correctional sanction are particularly 
well suitef^ this purpose, Community service 
programs, .vhich the offender pays for his crime 
b^' perfbrming tasks beneficial to his community, 
ofi^r seme offenders their first real opportunity for 
constmctive social behavior. Correctional programs 
which utilize ''contracts'' developed and mutually 
agreed to by the offender and the agency can provide 
a framework for learning responsible and goal-ori- 
ented living. Restitution dso contributes to these 
ends by requiring that the offender recognize the 
effects of his illegal conduct and accept responsibility 
for making amends Jn a manner generally expected 
by society. To the extent that participation in coirec' 
tional progiarns can ^ voluntary on the part of the 
offender the correctional experience will more 
closely resemble the conditions of normal community 
life. 

4. Improving agency organimtlon and administra' 
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loth The way in which the community corrections 
agency is organized und managed in crucial to the 
luccess of the probation or parole operation since it 
largely determines the iigency*s ability to respond in 
a timely and appropriate manner to changing social 
conditions and public expectations. The tmditinnal 
correctional agency, with its bureauqrmic and hier- 
archical organization and somewhat authoritarian 
nanagement style, mny exi^ricnce great difflgully in 
litablishin^,^ invilm ivc ^rlaiionshipi with other agen» 
:ies, systeriii, r rd com^^umity groups or in garnering 
ha resources necessai^y for its effective operation* 
Its administrators may be unable even to obtain the 
ull support of agency staff at lower levels where 
policies must be tr^slaled into action if agency goals 
ire to be met. Such agencies are static and relatively 
nfluxlble and they respond slowly and often unwilU 
ngly to the need for change. 

Community corrections can be more eflfective if it 
lets realistic goals and identifies the means by which 
hey may ^4' attained, if means and goals are shared 
Lrtd supported by staff at all levels and by other 
immunity agencies and groups, if all of the re» 
ources necessary for their achievement are available 
nd used, and if the agency is capable of rapid 
djustment as goals and means are altered to accord 
^ith chMiging circumstances. 

For these conditions to be present, the community 
orrections agency must have developed a well" 
efinad agency "mission" or statement of objectives 
nd means which is communicated to and supported 
y all staff as well as other agencies and groups 
oncemed with the corrections effort = Objectives 
hould be developed in conjunction with research 
nd other staff and they must be realistically attaina- 
le, operationally defined, and clearly stated to 
ermit both affective operation and useful evaluation. 
Ingoing data collection and periodic evaluation 
lould be undertaken to assess goal attainment and 
itisfy the need for accountability. 
The successful probation of parole agency operates 
mder the strong and dynarjic leadership of an 
iministrator who is committed to agency improve- 
lent. Such an administrator is articulate, secure in 
s leadership role, and unafraid of sharing decision- 
aking and planning responsibilities with his staff, 
is approach to agency management is non-tradi- 
Dnal, permittmg maximum feasible discretion 
aerating levels while providing clear guiJellnes und 
)ntinuous monitoring to insure that agency goals 
e met. 

Strong linkages with other agencies and systems 
jth within and outside criminal justice and correC" 
ms are developed and maintained to facilitate the 
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sharing of resouices and exchange of inlbrmation. 
Management i^ outward-looking and confortablc with 
the tiisks of puhlic relations and communications, 
acting. mediator and articulator in the agency's 
relallonships with the rest of the community. The 
internal structure of the agency diverges fi^om ihe 
conventional organizational format, pemitting highly 
participative, flexible, and diHcretlonary modes of 
operation. Decentralization of much decision-making 
and migor deleg; tion of operating responsibilities 
within a well-monitored frimie-work of general policy 
provides the ad\ intages of both central control for 
the purposes of accountability and productivity and 
loc^U autonomy for effective sei^ice delivery, 

As changes occur in the external environment— 
whether in the form of new public demands, a 
changed political climate, new legislation, or reduc- 
tions in financial and other resources— the commu- 
nity corrections agency must be pa^pared to modify 
its goals or its means of achieving them without 
seriously disrupting agency operations or the conti- 
nuity of program development, Such changes are 
taken in stride by the agency which has the full 
coopemtion of a staff committed to agency growth 
and improvement, the leadership of a progressive 
and skilled management team, and the broadly based 
support of diverse community services and groups. 

C, Looking Ahead 

It is difficult to prcdiui with any certainty the 
direction which comniunity conections will take in 
the yearH ahead, Any attdinpt to predict the future of 
community correctioti?, niust consider not only those 
fectors which affecl Urn yh-^e of the overt" correc- 
tional workload (includiitj^ Um^H In the incidence of 
crime, the state of the cdn'^^ny yi\d riu level of 
unemployment, future ag^^ dUinbulions aiul tlie eth- 
nic mix of the population, resiJential stability and 
patterns of migration), but also the many variables 
which may influence the way in which the correc- 
tional workload is apportioned and how it is managed 
(e.g., trends in criminal justice phjbsophy and prac- 
tice or shifts in the public teir per and legislative 
responses to it), The fine art of social prediction is 
not to be undertaken ci^sually for it is filled with 
difficulties which chiiljenge th^ most sophisticated 
demographer. Yet perhaps some tentative predic- 
tions can be made by briefly noting some prevailing 
trends and the forces which act upon them and thus 
estimating future developments, 

1, Crime trends > The p^owth in the incidence of 
crime over the post-war decades offers little cause 
for optimism. Particularly disturbing has been the 
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rale of Increase In violent crinic. Homitidc, mbbery, 
nm, and aggmvatytl UKsaull undemtandably genemto 
the greatest public tear and incrcanei in nuch crinieH 
produce demands for harsher ireatmcnt of ihoHc who 
commit them» Growing reaourBe to violence in evi- 
dent ihroughout the worki in the lurni of lerrQriHni, 
politically engendered violenl nets, and a rusuiguncu 
of gang violence as well as more conimon fomiH of 
street crime. 

The single encouraging trend is found in the 
declining youthful popuUilion svhich is generally 
responsible for much violent crime. In Tive or ten 
years the offspring of the poHt-war baby boom, 
which overburdened the juvenile juHtice appanitUH in 
the 1960s and now overloads the prison system, will 
have entered a less crime-prone age bracket and 
been replaced by dwindling numbers of middle 
adolescents and young adults. Even this trend, 
however, is otTset by the fact that the birth rate is 
not declining as fast ^unong minority groups whose 
members traditionally are overrepresented in correc- 
tional populations, especially among the violent oU 
fender group. 

There is some evidence that the rate of increase in 
violent crime now may be slowing down, Unifom 
Crime Reports data for 1976 show a shift in the 
proportions of person and property offenses. While 
the incidence of crime remained relatively stable, 
violent crime decreased a few percentage points 
while property ofTenses, notably larceny, showed an 
increase over previous years. This decreuse in vio- 
lent crime, if it continues, could alter the trend 
toward growing use of incarceration evident in recent 
years. 

Other long-term social trends believed to contrib- 
ute to the crime phenomenon show little likelihood 
of change. Some analysts have postulated that the 
egalitarian philosophy of Western society leads to 
continually rising expectations and consequent ftijs- 
trations among those who fail to achieve the **good 
life/' Others have suggested that the impersonalizti- 
tion which characterizes the increasingly automated, 
mechanized, and computerized post-industrial world 
undermines adherence to traditional values and social 
controls. Crime has long been more evident in the 
cities and the steady increase in urbanization over 
the past few decades has been exacerbated, rather 
perverselyrby the flight of the middle class to the 
suburbs. All of these trends, which promise little 
relief in the incidence of crime, also project a 
growing workload for the social institutions and 
aiencies committed to its controL 

2, Trends in crimincil Justice philosophy and pmv- 



tivv. While Hlable or lining crime rates suggest a 
continuing growth in cnrrectionul vvorkloadHi the size 
a[\d nature uf the total gorrectlonal population and 
that of conmiunity eorryctions m ^ heavily influenced 
by other factors the ettects of which ure even more 
dinlcult to ascertain. Prediciions based on trends in 
criminal juHlice philoHOphy and practice or the public 
or legislative mood are extremely risky, but such 
laclurs cannot be ignored in any discussion of 
poHHible futurcH for community corrections. 

EHbiiH to predict the future of community correc* 
t'ons might begin by considering the likely outcomes 
of four current trends in criminal juBtice: decriminal- 
ization, diversion, due process, and deinstitulionali* 
zation. Labelled the *Mbur D's-^ by the author of a 
recent monograph on evaluation of juvenile justice 
programs,*-'^ these trends are becoming as evident in 
adult conectional philosophy and practice as they 
have long been in the juvenile field, 

3. DevmiUuilimthn. Cleariy apparent throughout 
the country is the trend toward removing some foims 
of disapproved behavior from the jurisdiction of the 
criminal justice system. Particularly evident is the 
move to decriminaliza or at least to minimize penal- 
ties for the use of dmgs and alcohoh Arrest and 
jailing of chronic dmnks have been reduced consid- 
erably m states have acted to decriminalize public 
drunkenness, A similar trend is apparent with respect 
to the use of * 'soft" drugs and to the sexual behavior 
of consenting adults. Such trends are likely to 
continue, not only beeause of their humajiity, but 
also because limited criminal justice resources are 
needed to cope with more serious threats to public 
Stifety. Decriminalization of such behaviors may help 
to keep the corrc^ctional workload within manageable 
proportions and also is likely to affect the composi- 
tion of the offender population. 

4. Diversion. In recent years, adult probation has 
moved into the pretrial area much as juvenile proba- 
tion tmditionally hm played a leading role in the pre- 
hearing phase of the juvenile process. Probation staff 
are participating in the selection of candidates for 
diversion through deferred prosecution and increas- 
ingly are assuming responsibility for the operation of 
ROR programs. Entry into the pretrial area has 
added significantly to probation's case assessment 
responsibilities and has produced a need for addi- 
tional st^ to handle pretrial functions. 

Continued expansion of such activities and of 
probation's role in them probably can be anticipated, 
Legitimizing and regularizing the operation of these 
programs through the enactment of appropriate state 




Iggihiiition hopcluliy will providu u nnuulate tor 
hecuring tho nuCttsKury stair. 

5. Due l^mcvss, A mrm uf uourt Uucisions in thu 
past dueade has dune much to altur juvuiiilu und 
adult criminal justiey pmcedurcs and quiti^ pmhubly 
has contribulQd tu the dglimitation of tha cuiTQCtiunal 
workload. While Homu urosion of tlil^s trend in 
apparent in muru recutu Supremo Coin1 rullngK, thu 
genend ihrUHt euntinues lu be uvident and coinmii- 
nlty eorrections undoiibtudly will coniinuu to be 
aflected. The growing concern Ibr due prueess in 
probuiion und in parole (particularly with re,spyel to 
parole violations) has led to increased invcsttnent of 
staff time in the procensing of eases and a IgsHeninii 
of this workload probably cannot be expected. 

6. DvinstituiiomilhxHi<m^ The tr'cnd toward dein- 
Htilutiunalizalion by expanding the use of community 
alternatives could be rcyerHCd in the future if pub lit; 
fears of rising crime produce demands foi' increased 
UHC of inearccriition. Alternatively* the growing 
scarcity of resources in the public sector may 
necessitate the limited use of corrections' most 
expensive options—its prisans and Jails— and a 
greater reliance on less costly community-based 
programs, Burgeoning prisons populations, wide- 
spread questioning of the jftectiveness of rehabilita- 
tive projmms, a growing emphasis on corrections as 
punishment ralh^'r than treatment, and public de- 
mands for more restrictive crime control might 
suggest th'^t community currections is facing a «ie- 
cline. Hosv iver, the justice model, with its emphasis 
on expanded use of incarceration, has yet to be 
translated into statutoiy farm, prison const niction 



costs of more than $40, (KM) per bed dlseourage 
Nignincaut expansion of institutional eapaelty, ami 
probation workloads eontinue to climb, It Hcems 
probiible, there! ore. \\\\\\ probalicm will cuntliuie to 
oe the predijminant corructional inriU'vUncni^iiUy Ibr 
many years to eomo, 

Whaiever happens, it seems that decisions will not 
be made solely on the hasiH of traditional measures 
of enectivenesN. Furole* Ibr example, appears likely 
to be ahulished or severely restrleted in some 
Jurisdielions despitg evidence that it is at least as 
cllective, in terms of controlling recidivism, as other 
forms of mlease IVom prison, Both probation and 
parole will have to demonstrate their success in 
other ways if they uru to persist as viable alternatives 
to incaiccrution, 

One of the tests of success will be how probation 
and parole respond to the challenges of the future. 
They can lead or follow but they cannot ignore the 
need for change. Some of the major challenges likely 
to he faced by community corrections in the coming 
decade will be to reconcile its multiple connicting 
goals, to overcome the chaos of the system'' in 
which it operates, and to resolve the organizational 
"'emmas common to 4igencies which must be both 
cer* rally controlled for accountability purposes amd 
locally administered fur ePfective service delivery. If 
probatiun and parole can articulate their objectives, 
find reasonable ways of working toward them while 
monitoring progress, imd elicit the support of persons 
vs -thin their agencies, the correctinnal system* and 
the external environment, they will have done much 
to assure the future success of f^nmmunity correc- 
tions. 
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Standard 10.1 



Organization of Probation 

EQch Stnto with locnily or judieinlly ndtninlstQrod 
probation ihould lake QCtlon, in Implementing 
Staiiditrd 15.4, Utitf^'ing Correctional Progrnms, io 
place probatioii organizatipnallj^ in the executivo 
braiich of State governnioilt. The Stnte eorroctlonAl 
agency should be given responsibility fori 

li Establishing statewide goals, policie§, and 
prioriiies that con be translated into measurable 
objectives by those delivering seryices« 

Z* Program planning nnd development of inno- 
vative service strategieSi 

3* Staff developnient and training, 

4^ Planning for manpower need^s and recruit^- 
ment. 

$0 Collecting statisticsi nionitoring services, and 
condticting research and evaluationp 

6^ Offering consultation to courts, legislative 
bodiif , and local e^ceeadveg. 

7^ Coordinating the actlvitlis of separate systenis 
for delivei^ of services to the courts and to pro« 
bationei^ until sepa^te staffs to perfonn services 
to the courts are eitablished within the courts sys'^ 
tenit 

During the peiiod ivhen probation is being placed 
under direct State operation, the State correctional 
agency should be given authoilty to supervise local 
probation and to operate rtgional units in rural 
areaj where population does not Justify creation 

9 



or contingntion of local probation. In addition to the 
rcsponsibilitiQi previously listed, tho State corTec* 
tionfll ag^nay should be given responsibility ton 

I* Establishing standards relating to personiieli 
services to courts, i^rvlces to probatbiiersi and feci> 
ords to bm maintained, including fomtft of riporfa 
Io courtsi itatlftlcs, and fiscal controlj< 

2. Consultation to local probation ^gencieSi in- 
cluding evaluation at services with rtcomnieiidaii 
tlons for linproveinenti asilstlng local systeitti to 
develop unlforni record and statistical re porting pto^ 
cedures confonnin| to State standardii and elding 
in local stafl developnieiit effortSt 

h Asslgtance in evaluating the nonber and typ€S 
of staff needed in each jurisdiction. 

4« Financial assistance through nlmburstttfint 
or subsidy to those probadon agencies ntgeflng 
standards set forth in this chapter. 

Cani mt n to ry 

The position of probation In thp govemnicnt 
framework varies among the States. A lonptaridJng 
debate as to the most appropriate placaiticnt of pro- 
bation contirjues, The contfoversy centers on two 
main issuei: whether probation should be a part of 
the judiciQl ot executive branch of govemment and 
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w\m\\et It shcniUI by lulmlnlHtcrca by fsiato iir* lucal 

Those who support phiceiuenl of pmbiitkin In iny 
judblul bnm\\ m\im\ thuti 

1, Probutldn winilU be itton! respcinHivu ii) the 

2, Relntlon^hip uf probation Hiair ti^ tha ctiurtH 
creates an uuttjniulk fuuUbaek mochiifilHni on 
fcctlvenoHH of dUpOHillonH, 

3, Courts will have gmxiQt mixtm^ rg-^ 
Hourccfi t^eedetli ^ 

4, Courts might allow their own Htau mory uih- 
cfction than thyy would allow to mumbcrH of ua out- 
ride agency. . . , . 

5, If probnilon were Incorporated into u depart* 
incni of corrections, it might be aHsigned u lower 
piiority than U would have ns part of the court. 

On the other hnnd, pinecment of probution In the 
judlciury has certuin di^udvnntagcH: 

K judgcH are not equipped to administer pmbu" 
tion. 

2, Service.^ to prabationcrs inny reecive lower 
priority than ^ervicuH to the courtn. 

3, Probaiion MulT may be assigned duiieH unre^ 
Intcd to pfobntion. 

4, Courts are ndjudicntory and regulative rather 
than service-oriented bodies. 

PlacomQnt in the executive branch has these fea- 
tures to recommend it: 

1, Allied human service ugeneies are located 
within tha executive brnneh. 

2, All other corrcetions subsystems are loeaied in 
th^ executive branch. 

3. More coordinated Lind elective prograin budg- 
eting as v/qll as increased ability to riegotlatc fully in 
tha resourec allocation process becomes possible. 

4. A coordinated continuum of services to of- 
fenders and better utilization of probation manpower 
are facilitated^ 

When compared, these arguments tend to support 
placing pfobation in the executive branch. The po- 
tential for increased coordination in planning, better 
utilization of manpower and improved services to of- 
fenders cannot be dismissed. 

A State-administered probation system has de- 
cided advantages over local administration. A total 
syitem planning approach to probation as a subsys- 
tem of corrections is needed. Such planning requires 
State leadership. Furthermore, implcmentntion of 



planning stralcgieH requires uniformity of stnndtifdfi, 
ruporthuu and evaiuatioii m well an resource ulloea- 

riie other ehaptcrn In IHIh report dealltig with 
eouri Intiike Hcrvlees (CimpterH 8 and 9) fco- 
omniLMul that spetfiulli^cd Intake unltH should be cs^- 
mbllshed mdcr ndndnlstratlve control of the 
eourt NyHiyn\. Until thb rc?eommendallon Is Smple- 
it\ented, tho probntlon system Hhould be orguaiEcd 
under a eoirnnon ndminlslratcr to renect two dlsiinct 
rcsponNibillties; to provide services to the court iuid 
Hdrvlces to probutiutiers. DilTerent stalTn should mm 
each seclur, arul each staff should be located near the 
Hcetor it Hcrvcs. 
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Rtlat#d Stoindordi 

The following standards may be applicable 
in implenientlng Standard 10.1. 
6. 1 Comprehensive Classlflcation Systemi. 
9.1 Total System Planning, 
13.2 Planning and Or|anization. 
15,1 State Cofrectional Inforination Syitemi. 
16.4 Unifying Correctional Programs, 
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Standad 12.1 

Organization of 
Paroling Authorities 

Each Stnto that has not nlready donii m nhmiid^ 
by 1975) establish parolo decisionniaklng ht^lm 
for Qdult and juVenilo offt ndoi^ that are Indepetidcnt 
of i^orrcstiofifli tnstilutions. TlmQ bcardi m^y be 
adtnifiUtrBH^ely part of nn overiil] aiatgivlds mt^ 
rectiotial services ngcney, but thoy should bi^ mio* 
nonious in thtlf decisionmaking authoriiy and scp« 
arato froni Hold icrvicQii Thg board re.^pcrniiblc 
for the parole of adult offenders should hafo juris* 
diction Qvet both felons and ml^idemeanant^, 

li The bcords should be speciflcally r^^pon^^lblc 
for articuNtlng and flxing pollcyi for acting on ap* 
peals by correctional authorities or inmates on d^-^ 
ciiions made by hoaring eiatninors^ and (or iiioing 
and signing i^0mnti to arrest and hold alleged 
pgfote i^iolators, 

2» The bcirds of lai^er States should hmm a 
staff of fttll'tiine hoaring examiners flppolnted vrider 
civil fervice regilliitions, 

3* The boards of smaller States may aistimc re« 
sponsibiHty for all functionsi but should establiih 
ctearly defined procedurti for policy dev^lopm^nt^ 
hearinp^ and app^abi 

4^ Ifeflring tiaminei^ should be empoiyered to 
hear and make initial diclsions In parole grant 
and tieyocatloff caaes under the sptciflc poliehi of 
the parob bo^rd^ The report of the hearirig eic* 
aminer containing a transcript of the hearing and the 
cvidencfi should constitntt tbi ixclusive ^cord. The 



d^ciJilon of tho hcnrlng ciaitiiner should be fln^ nn- 
\m appgnied to the parole board within S days by 
the corr0Qtional authority or the offonderi In the case 
of an appoali the parole boBrd should review the case 
Oft the basts of H'hath^r then Is aubitantial cvldonee 
111 the rf port to iupport th^ finding or whether the 
fliiding wm erronioiji as a tfiatter of law. 

S. Both board rnenibcrs and bearing eiflmlneri 
.should have cIos€ undei^taiidinp of correctional In- 
^tiluilons and bo fully aware of the nature of their 
prograiiii and thg activities ct offendirs. 

6.. The pflrolg board should develop a citizen 
cominitt^e, broadly representative of the commu* 
niiy and including ei-offendors, to advise the board 
On the development of pollcioi. 

C^mnnontQiY 

Parole authorities are erlticlzed both for being too 
cldsely tlod to the institution (as with juveniles) 
and too rcrnote from the realitiei of correctional pro- 
Irarns (as with adults). Most persons concemed with 
parole decisionmaking for Juvanlles are full-time in- 
stitutional staff. In the adult fleld, most parole boards 
are completely independent from the institutions 
whose residents they iefve* In fact* no adult parole 
feleasing authority is controlled directly by the oper- 
ating staff of a penal iniititutien. 

Parole boards that are tied to, or part of, institu* 
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tioiiul Hiiilf m crlllci^(^d rnalrily on the gruumls that 
ton oftoh Ihslilutlutuil uoiiHldi^riUiomi nmt than hi- 
dividual Of coinntiinily nui.HU. Inlluuiiy^ tho duclKiohH. 
instiiutlonal dcciHloninaklng kMulH llHulf lii Huuli 
Informal pro^alua^s and lack of vhlbilily an lu ralna 
quustion?4 about Its capacity for falrnL'^H, 

On tlu! other hand, IndepumkHit paruU* bmn\n m 
critici/ed on thi* gromuls that they tund in be InH^hHi- 
tlvc to tnhtltatloaal progmmH^ to banc their ducWonn 
on political conHiduratluiun to b^ too reniotu to fiilly 
undcfHtand thu dynanik^ of i\ givun uuHc; and/or that 
they and thdr ntalT havu llttlu truiiiing 111 or knuwl- 
edge about corfectionH, 

An organi^jUionul arrangcinunt lying between 
these two extrctnen in now gaining prominenee, In 
the new model, the parole authority H nrgani/atlon- 
ally Mtuated in a unified departniunt ot eorreeiionH 
but possesses Irulependcut powers. Thtn urriingement 
is desirable in thrit paroling authorities need to be 
aware of aiul involved with all anpoetH of eo^feeiional 
programs. Yei they should be so HiluuluU nrganl^n- 
tionaliy as to malnlnin sunieienl Independ^nee mul 
capaeity lo rclleet a broader range of deeiHionmaking 
concerns than elUeient coriectlonal management. 

The absence of written criteria by which decisions 
are made constitutes a mnjor failing In virtually 
every parole jurisdiction, Some agencies issue statc-^ 
ments purpofting to be criteria, but they usunlly are 
%o general m to be meaningless, The sound use of 
discredon and ultimate aceountability for its excrciHe 
rest largely in mukmg visible the criteria used in 
forming judgments. Parole boards must free thenu 
selves from total coneera with case-by-eiiKc decision'' 
making and attend to articulation of the actual poU 
ides that govern the clecisionmnking process. 

In addition to the pressure for clearly articulated 
policies, there is also demand for mQchanisms by 
which parole deeisions can be □ppealcd. It is impor- 
tant for parole systems to develop sclf-rcgulntion 
systems, including internal appeal procedures. 
Where the volume of cases warrants it, n parole 
board should concentrate its attention on policy 
dovelopmcnt and appeals. 

Case-by-case decisionmaking should be done by 
hearing examiners responsibU to the board who aro 
familiar with its policlei and knowledgeable about 
correctional programs. Hearing examiners should 
have statutory power to grant, deny, of revoke pa- 
role subject to parole board rules and policies. Ap- 
peals by the correctional authority or inmates on the 
decisions of hearing examiners should be decided by 
the parole board on the basis of the written report of 
the hearing examiner. The grounds for review would 
be whether or not there is substantial evidence in the 
report to support the finding or whether the decision 
was erroneous as a matter of law, 



in snniller Htates, nutny of t\\m actlvlllcH would 
have to be enrrled out by the mm \mmm, Hincc m 
Hi/c of the system would not lUHlify hearing examin- 
ers ifi addition to a parole bonrd, However, proce- 
dures can and should be ddvoloped to aHHUre atten- 
tion to each separnte functions-policy developineiiti 
heuringK, appealH, uad deeislonMiaklnB' 

An important eomponont of the purole decision- 
inuking function which currcfUly e^l^ls In few, if any, 
parole luriHdletlonH h (he invnlvetn^nl of eoniniutilty 
represenlatives, Policy dcvyldpincnt olTers a pnrtleu- 
larly suitable opportunity for ^uch citizen pnrtieipa- 
linn. It is likely to iniproVQ thy cinaltty of policies and 
alninsl certainly will iinprovc the probability of their 
iniplcmcntation. 
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Rtlsted Standerdi 

The following standards may be applieablc in 
implementation Standard 12,1. 

2.2 Access to Legal Sen^icei, 

2.3 Access to Legal Materials. 

2.10 Retention and Restoration of Rights. 
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2.11 Rules Of Conduati 

2,14 Orlevunde PruycdUfei 

2il5 Free E^iprdsilon und As^oclnlloti. 

2,17 Access no the Public. 

5 J Credit for TlniD Served. 

6.1 CompfdhcnBlvc CluBsindtttldn SyNtemH. 

7.2 Marshullhg and Coordlnulitig Conimiinlly 
Resources, 

9.9 Helcasd IPrograms, 



1 3. 1 Prc?fd.^s|oiiul Correctlcuitil Mnitugemetit, 

15.2 Stuiling for Correctional Uc^cHrcli md In 
furinutiun Systems. 

15.5 Hvaluuting Ute Pdrfdrmnrice of the Cmrce 
tlonal System. 

16.1 Comprehensive Corrcctioiud LegLslatluu. 

16.2 AdmltilHtrative Justice. 

16.3 Code of OlTamldrB' Rlglus, 
16, 1 5 Parole Legislation, 



Standard 12.5 



Organization of Field Services 



Each State should provide by 1978 (or Iho can^ 
iolidatioii of institutionnl and parole field mMcm 
in depariincnts or divisions of correctional a'rvici*^. 
Such consolidations should occur as closely as pos^ 
<i!ble to opeiDtlonal levels, 

li Juvenilo and adult correctional ^ervieef; tnuy be 
part of the same parent agency but should lie mnin'' 
taliiod a§ autonoirious program units within ifi 

2i Regional administration should bo csinblishod 
so lhat institutional and field services are Jointly 
tnanaged and coordinated at the proirain leveU 

3, Joint training programs for Inslitutionpl and 
flfid stafls shoiiid be undertaken, and (Tansfera of 
personnel betwi^n the two progranis should be cii'* 
couniged. 

4, Parole services should be deliycred^ ivherover 
practicalf under a team system in which o variety 
of ptrsons ineluding paroleesi parole managerSj and 
community repreitntatives participat€# 

i. Teams should be locatedi whenever practicalf 
in the neighborhoods where parolees resldti Spech 
flc team mimbers should be assigned to speciflc 
community groups and institutions designated by the 
team as especially gigniflcant# 

ti. Organizational and administrative practices 
should be alterid to provide greatly increased au- 
tonomy and dedsionmaking power to the pdrole 
teams. 



Commeritory 

Luck of coordination among correetional pfo* 
grams and functions has for years bgen a grave im- 
pgdiinenE to development of Dflfectivc cofrQCtional 
programs, Tho separation of field parok lervieos 
from the rent of corrections hm been no exception, 
The growing complexity and interdependence of 
correctional programs requirQ niore than ever that 
purolc field siafi be Integrated more closely with 
institutional staff. 

As the philosophy of reintegration gaitis promin- 
ence, many correctional staff relationships will 
change, Parole staff will be concerned with prereleaie 
aetlvitics and halfway house progmmi, It will no 
longer be the practice to wait for the "transfef'' of 
a case from an institution to a parole staff, Rather, 
the lines of reiponilbility between institution and 
parole staff will become increasingly blurred. They 
will either perforni similar rolei or cooperate closely. 
While organisational change will not automatically 
create such a close interrelationship, it certainly will 
facilitate the goal of functional integration, 

A crucial first step to this goal ii to place both of 
these units under one administfativa head. In a num- 
ber of States, some parole field itaffs report to inde- 
pendent parole boards. These itaffs should trans- 
ferred to the department of correctioni to enhance 
correctiona! program integration and to free parole 



bom\n hf Ihclr primy tank of \mmk polluy tuima- 
tlon nnd iliJuLHlonmukittg, 

The move (o yufiHollduia purole servleuH %\mM 
iilso Involve InerciiHlng empluiMs on providliig ^arv- 
kc^ for iribdomutmimts, u fuhctlon durrctuly t^hrnxQ- 
teri^cU by large gups In sarvicd^, Llkc^wiBQ, to mmtQ 
continuity of Hcrvto for Juveniles* Juvaiille progrumN 
Hhould bd gndonipasscU In stutewlde corrcQibaal 
uguntilo.^. This h not to Huy thut Hupitnttd UiviHlonH 
foduslng oil juvtMilla Instltutlaiial and lluUI HOrvicOH 
should riot bo malntulnedi but thay should be organ* 
Uutiotially tlud to such sdrvlces for adults m that 
consolidated plnnnlng muy ocauri Fof both juvcnildB 
and ndultB) ragionul ndminUtfntlon will provlda for u 
coordlnutdd flow of servideH rcgardlyss of an offend^ 
er's legal Btatu.^ at any givan tlmu. 

Howevdr, more thun a common adininiHirullon h 
needdd to coordinntu flctd and institution stnftH. 
Iddological tliffyrcncoB botwoon the two divlHiunSi 
uugmemcd too often by empirical, edueationuK and 
uulturul UilTdrencds, are a hazard* Badly nycUuU arc 
mdQhanl.^ms that foster a focuH on prograni obJectivuH 
rathgf than on organizational Eunctian. ThuNc Include 
training programs, common udmlnistrative gontrols 
at lower levels, and personnel policies that entourage 
transfers across functional areas, 

The organization of neld services also roquircs 
fundainental restructuring in the way its .services 
arc delivered, Organi^.ational patturnB based on the 
notion of a single parole oflicer responsible for a 
speelflc caseload of parolees should give way to 
those facilitating team methods. With a team up- 
proach a group of parole personnel including volun- 
teers and paraprofessionals works with a group of 
parolees, with tasks being assigned on the basis of 
the tcani's assessment of services needed and staff 
most able to provide for thcmv In many cases, 
parole staff's efforts will be focused on various com- 
munity groups or organisations rather than directly 
on a parolee* The variety of needs prcsentud by 
parolees and the objective of involving the conimu- 
nity more directly in programs require such methods. 

Moving from the traditional caseload orientation to 
a team approach will not be easy. Formerly, the 
tasks and responsibilities assigned to individual pa^ 
role officers were fairly easy to manage and super- 
vise. Often the parfornianee of parole officers was 



dVfliuuidd on the number of dontaets made with mc\\ 
parolee aHslgncd to each oflicer^ Complete arid 
ptdmpt reports, often emphasizing eompllanee with 
ruloH and policicHi sverc uIho valued highly, Uaddr a 
tcuni approach* howeveri parole managers mu§t learn 
to udmli\istdr a decentralized organization that must 
both udhcrc to broad pollcld!i and allow for a high 
degree of Imllvldual autonomy, Communleiitlon must 
be openi and power must be shared. There will be 
MO Net formula for how a **casc" should be handledi 
and strong administrative leadership svlll be crucial, 
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Sfandard 13.1 



Professional 
Correctional 
Management 

Ewh corrections agoncy should boglii immad^ 
mMy to train a manQgoment stuff that con providet 
at minimum^ the toUowing systotn cflpAbiUtiisi 

1, Managtrlal attitude and administrative proc^d* 
ures permittiiig each cmplo^^o to havo more say 
about what he doosi IncludinR more responsibility 
for deciding hoyv io proceed tor setting goals and 
producing effective rehabilitation programs, 

2* A management philosophy encouraging dele- 
ption of ivork«rflated aathoritj^ to the employee 
level And acceptance of employee decisions, with the 
recognition that such diffusion of authority does not 
mean managerial abdication but rather that deci- 
sloiis can be made by the prions most Involved 
and thus presumably fa€st qualifledi 

3# Adminlitrative flexibility to organize employ* 
ees into teams or froupSi recogniiing that individuals 
involved in smsJl working uniti tiecome coneemed 
with helping their teammates and achieving com« 
moo goab. 

4. Desli^ and adminiit^tlve capacity to elimi^ 
nate Mnscionily as many as possible of the visible 
diitini^iou between employee categories, thereby 
sbiftiiig organiiattonal empbiiis from an authority 
or status orientation to a goal orientatiQii, 

5^ The capability ol accomplishing promotion 
from within the iystem throu^ a carefully designed 



and properly Implemented career developmetit pro*, 
grami 

Commentary 

It is almost universally recognised today In Indus- 
try and the higher levels of government that manage- 
ment Is a seience as well as an artj and that the field 
of management rapidly is approaching the status of a 
profession, There are graduate schools of business 
and public administration all over the world, and in- 
numerable commercial and govemmeiital organiza- 
tions strongly encourage* indeed often demand^ that 
their managers have an appropriate managerial 
education. 

The field of corrections, in contrast, is character- 
ized by a virtual absence of proteaslonally trained 
managers, Often, advancement into and upward in 
management Ii through the ranlcs^ vrith little thought 
given to the more difflcult and professional demands 
placed on higher mana|ement lavels. Appointment 
to management positions in tha corrections fleld 
frequently Is related to politics. Sediority and 
cronylim have proved grosily inadequate a^ selec* 
tlon and advancemint criteria. The magnitude and 
complexity of the taslcs confronting the field of 
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Standard 13.2 



Planning 

and Organization 

Ettch Cptrecilonal ageticy should lieKin Inimecil* 
Dtely to develop an opDrutlotiriU Integrated fmmn 
Qt long., Intf rm€diflti»% tind Nhort*rangy plnntilnp fof 
adnitiitetraclvo and op^ftition tuncdons. Thh sbmU 
Includti 

1. An established proctdura dp^n to n.^ mutiv 
finploj^eeii Hi posiitbic (or establishing and rcvli^f^ 
Ing oqanl^tloiial goals and objectives at kmi 
nuiilly. 

2, A riiesrch capability for adoquntely Identify- 
ing thf ko^ soclalf iconomtci and (unctloiini influ- 
anees Impinging on thdt agoncy and for prodlctlng 
Iht fature impact of each Influence (Sec Chaplef IS)* 

The £Bpabili(y to noniton at leaHt iinnUitlly, 
progrtss toward previously specified objedhes, 

4* An Bdninlstratlv# capability for properly as* 
iessing tht fufwre support servkes requirod for ef* 
ftctlve Iniplfmentatlon of forniulated plansp 

Theic tHActioiii should be combined In one or* 
gantational unit responsible to the chief executive 
officer b«t drawing heavily on objectives, plans, and 
tnfomiatioii froin each organizational subunltp 

Each ageiicy should have an operating cost* 
accounting system by 1975 which should Include 
the followliig capabllitNsi 

1. QassiAcation of all offender functions and < 
activities In terms of sp#ciflc action programi, i 

2. AHocfilion of costs to specific action progranis. i 
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X AdmliiLstratlvc conduit, through program nn* 
iily*ilN, of ongoing progranimiMlc iinttlyses for man* 
ii^ument« 

Commentary 

11io rata of change Irt corfccilnns hm not reached 
II pacu that makes planning Impossible. Many of 
today's problemH ary related directly to a fallura to 
iintigipaic the operational impuct of gcncful social 
cnvlronmcntui changes* ExtcnMon of thg range of 
olTunders' righiH, for yxample, was a natural out- 
growth of a Himilur movoment v/ith regard to racial 
minorities and studcntH. 

Planning is even more important at a time when 
an organization's basic assumptions and objcetivcs 
are being erliically questioned, Reform can and 
should bo a continuing pfocess, not a raaction to pe- 
riodic public criticism, The planner's role as a skep- 
tic or devirs advocate can keep the corrections fleld 
from a slate of complacency. 

An organization's climate and structure are critical 
foatures of its ability to respond to changing environ- 
mental eondltioni. Employees react negatively to 
changes imposed from above, and so their access to 
decisionmaking Is important even though the chief ex- 
ecutive's leadership raiponiibilitics require that in* 



novations cannol always be vetoed by subordinales. 

Functional groupinp in organizations that deal 
with human behavior are almost always ineffective, 
A behavioral problem cannot be addressed one 
employee and ignofcd by another, As needs ct spe- 
cial offenders are emphasized, the organizaticn will 
be required to reipond in a unified way, Orjaniza- 
tional subunlts must be viewed as leinporar^? work 
groups mth a mutually accepted objective, 
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Standard 14.1 

Recruitment 

of Correctional Staff 

Cofrectjonal agencies ihciild begin iinniedlately 
to develop pirsonnti policies end practices that will 
improve the Image of correctlcns and facilitate the 
fair and effective selection of the best per^^on.^ for 
corredtoiia] pasltionSi 

To iniprDve the linage of corrections^ agencies 
shonldi 

1« Piseotitiiiiie the me of unifonns» 

2« Replace all mUItai^ fltles v^ith names appro^ 
priate to the correctional task, 

3p Piscoiitiiine the use of badges and^ except 
where absolutely necesiar}^, the carrylog cf weapons. 

4« Abolish such mllitai^ lertns as compaiiy, mess 
hail» drills Inipection^ and g^Ust« 

S« Abandoit regimented biliivlor in all facilitlei» 
both Jor persoiiiiel and for iminitei* 

In the recraltnieitt ol personnel) agincies should i 

L Elfminate all poltticil palronage for staff se«- 
lectioiii 

2# Ellniiiiate snch personnel pi^ctieci as; 

Sf Unr wonable age or smiL restrictions* 
b* UBreasonable ph)rilcal reslrlclions (e«g*y 
heightj wei^t). 

c. Baniers to hiring plij^slciilly handi- 
capped* 

d* Qnistlonable pcrscnality tists* 
e. L^al or admltiisti^tive barriers to hir* 
Idg iX'offendeii* 



f. Unnecessarily loog requirements for 
experience in correctional worlc, 
g« Residency requirementi. 

3« Actively recruit from tnlnorliy groups^ women^ 
young persons, and prospective indigenous workers, 
and see that employment announcements reach 
these groups and the general public^ 

4* Make a task anilysis of each correctional posi- 
tion (to be updated periodically) to determine those 
taskip skjUsi and qualities neededi Testing based 
solely on these relevant featiires should be designed 
to assure that proper qualiflcatlons are considered 
for each positioiii 

f. Uie an open system of selection in which any 
testing device used is related to a speelflc job and 
is a practical test of a pet^on's ability to perforin 
that job* 

Cammefitary 

The image of corrections as regimented and mill* 
tary In nature is discoura|ing to the recruitmant of 
the very types of persons most needed, Corrections 
must abandon the appearancei, terminology, and 
practices that have contributid to thi§ image. These 
changes will make corrections a more attractive ca- 
reer fleld to the young, to educated and talented peo- 
ple, to minoritiis, vv^omen, etc. 
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Many prcbliins jnust bp overe^wo tot th m^ms^ 
ful ricftiitttient of Wilily qualifl&d PrpspectMe 
staff often are driven fr om this fl^ld fcgc^uir ot popr 
petmnml polirfei and practfcei th^t %0\mt out or 
rape! ippllcants^ 

S#Iictiori througft political patr^ni^g r^sutti in the 
accumulation of eitipl^^afes who #re jpooxly quilified 
or m^Hated tor ccrrectbnal w^rk» Th^ pi^clice Is 
alSD discouraging employees w^lio jrepar^dihew- 
sdvas fer eerraciioiial careers mti vho ^isfi im- 
prove the ststui and affactl veneii ol tpe Mid, 

Cerrtf ctiofial ^gemci^ traditioriall^ ha^^e preferred 
to hire ©nly i»ali# of maiure *|i t»€t ri|id 
and arWlraO' raquf rements as to hefjht and weaghc 
and who \¥era fiee of physical defect. A^en^es aiio" 
have administered personality \mi% ih^t v^ere n^t 
originally dasigraed for corxectioii^l r^crtailmtent ^ndl 
berr^d thi amployinerit persons wh^ had ever 
beeri arrestad ox convicted of even rte ^o^t wEnor 
oSerties^ None ©f tiesa practicei h fcas^d nyom the^ 
r^llties of correction^ w^ork. Ttey ha^e c^piratod 
effectively to bai persons with skilli ^nd talents that 
can la put to good use iii corr^qtlpni. Instead of 
ciosiiig tile doors of correetiong to the^e p^opl«, ^gm^ 
cies shDiild make mn active and enpght^ned tflort 
ta recrutt tham, 

AnnDuncemants cf positiotis a'vgil^bl^ rarely get 
bayoiid tha bulletin board of the 5tat^ peisonnel 
oflBea, They ng^^er reaeh the inrier city o^r »tJiQf 
places whera qualified par^oiis could a^ply if tliey 
kmw about job optjiin^, 

Some widaly used requiramenti for job^ in correct 
tions lelact out applicants bgcausp th^y Jo n^l hav^ 
exiensive ejcperianca in spcdflc eorr^ctl^nil work. 
This reqaireinent is mo^t wdel^ U0^i fot #up^ ni^ory 
or idmioistrative positions and results it^ psrpeliia- 
tlDn of a qiiistSoriabb seniority syi^em.^ Ir? many 
cases it wrks against bringing int^ mp^nagement nm 
enaployaas with fie\v' ideas and the courage tcf chflm=- 
pion change rathar tlian perpetaate thp stifus quo. 

Residency reqtjirements in this hlgWy r^iobEle loci- 
cty are eounterpr^U0tiv& ind Jia\r€ ruled 
uriconsticutional in snarty caieg. ^ct ihey persist In 
several Statas as raquira merits for sotne tforr^ctioJial 
positicns^ 

A challeage to unfair testing procpdurfis for em- 
ploymeiit ^as aphald in the Supre^tie Cowl on 
Mareli 8* 19^1, in the decision fpgar^ln^ GriiSS v, 
Didke Pm&f Company (40l \JS. 424, 197 1). 
Thi ecu It held that selection pro€^sse# nrwst be 
speciflcally jcb related, culture Mr, ^nd vajidatad, 
Mmt selaetion processes used by pefiortnel oHaes 
thrcughout the oountry^ arid spectficplly in dporrac- 
tionis do not meat thesp itandards- TiO rectify these 
poor personnel praetici^j the HationiJ Cr^il Service 
League propiosed the Modal Public per^nnal Ad- 



^Ireistralion Law of ISTS, ^hich concerns these and 

M ta^k 0nal3?sis of ea-dh job sh^ijld fte required to 
ffoduce a joB^reUted test. For exarciplci the task 
analysis approach \^as tued by tba Wesiarn Inter- 
slataComraiis&ion Higher Etfueatioru for the job of 
f arole ageol. B^cJ task ^as ii^Xat&d, deflnttfd, and re- 
lated to the coial fob Cunctbc The akElls needed 
mrm id^ntcfled, and the appcopritc tr^iniag for each 
gkilt propo^ed^ rte report on the tiilc artalysii out- 
lined thie f^llp^ing Wcthod; 

In ordsr <o c^biarvg a [^tinib^r parole agents In th^ 
performance of lhe3r jcbi in a r^iili vely ihMl period a 
fairly simple approach for th^ eoSiittion of Job data is 
required, II mn hBt di^tfribsd M a thra^it^p analysis: 

(I > Mtfei *he P^roie ^gtjit 3cid inquire mfeout his back- 
pmurd a^nd t\\% ptrsmml i^proach jLcjab performance. 

iZf Observ^e atfliyiiiig of tk aiewt for a pirfod e£ time 
and liie^lly wa3k or lide ^ithi hto afld msm participate 

thfe p^rformarce of i Bsic wfi^ii poiiiAli. 

(ly Record th^ type of tiilc pei^omifd, liD^v often he 
perfi^rms it, Iha duraifon a^i tJie wik, md \hm digree of 
dilflciiliy invjojvesd in pftrforfniriS It- 

If such a la^k angUpjs werg made ot ^ch major 
j^b in corifectloriSt adequate predS^tive iostrunients 
could be dsvelioped to te^t applicants fiOr job-ralated 
skills anid kaiowledie^ 

Qit ^rltte^ teiti dc^ little riiora thJ^in assess the 
appljoarit'i vocabuli.^ and iramnJar and test his 
cQmf rebensbn: with mitmewik^ mMtGk§m in logic. 
Tfhey rarely a^k job=related quesclcns^ and almost 
nmm has beem validated to teiermine^ ^Eiethgf the 
test aoti* ally does BOlact perscns whose adequate job 
perfomanciB w^i predieted b5 th^at test, 

Caref til task analysis \x% otticr hui^an service agen- 
cm lias ihcrwn that mmy tasnci ^raditloaallj/ assigned 
cc profetfiicriial work^isesn te dom^, amd done well, 
by p*ersons witli less ihaia a college education. Cor- 
rections ha^ dcnm very little vv^itK. reasssignrneit of 
ta^k^ artd restcucturfng of j-cbs so th^t nonprofes- 
sional w^orfoers can take mtnt of the load now car- 
ff ed % prof ess jonali and thtii sf f^^d s<carce profes- 
sional services. NCor^over, mmj pei^ans with less ' 
than a college education mm be of spcial use in 
cerreciiopns, sirace the^ ui^detstsuid the problenai of 
of en<ders wBo are Jikawis^ without hlgh*^r education. 

Recruiting such p^nofiaiel will help tm reverse the 
racial anid sexual dis^rinijfiatl^on itiat has occurred in 
stafl^g correcttotis. Rcertiitment efforts also should 
bm directed toward hiring youn ger peo»ple who are 
finishing their gducatton andl irti:tereitei m entering 
Gorrer^clio^ns b% a care^j, This wpmld revierse the cun 
rent mn^ of hiring people wbo bav# entered cprrec» 
ticns as ^career of seconj^ thlfd, or Jast- ehdee. 

Co^niideratloci ihould aliD h jvrcn tci hiring staff 
on a pact^lane basis. Most eorrecticnaSl jobs today 
arefialUtlme posltioni.. If partHlrrte ^nipI*oyr«erit V'ere 
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availatle, qualified individuals^ particularly women, 
could be riaruitad.. ParHinie employees, properly 
utilisedj could render valuable service in corrections 
^ they do In other soeial agencies. Part-time staff 
could be most easily reeruitad for community'based 
programi such as probation, ^here they could ease 
ciirreiit workloadi and ntiake real contributions as 
rnambcrs of the community into which offenders need 
to be reintegrated. 

Ricnjitment of qualified personnel is restricted by 
lack of opportunity for lateral entry into the correc- 
tional system in many States. While no one would 
chaUeDge the merits of pronnDtion from withini it is 
also obvious that oftentimes It is desirable to hire a 
specially qualifled person from anothef jurisdictJon. 
If lateral entry is forbidden, such hiring li impossi- 
ble. As the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training pointed out* prohibition of lat- 
eral entry is one of the factors that helps make 
corrections a closed system. Such a syitem contrib- 
utes to *'a stapant* rather than a dynamic, work 
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The following standards may be applicable in 
implementing Standard 14.1. 
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12.2 Parole Authority Persgnnel, 
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Standard 14.8 

Redistribution of 
Gorrectional Manpower 
Resources to 
Community-Based 
Programs 



Cofrecfional and other igencfes^ in implenienting 
the r^comtnendatlons of Chapters 7 and 11 for re^ 
ducing the us€ of major Institutions and Increasing 
tht use of community resources lor correctional pur- 
poses^ should undertake immcdiata cooperative 
sfttdies to determine proper redistribution of man- 
power from institutional to community»based pro- 
grams. This plan should iiidude the foUo^ingf 

1. Dtvelopnient of a statewide correctional man- 
power profile including appropriate data on each 
work#r« 

Proposals for retraining staff relocated by In- 
stitutfonal closures, 

3, A process of updating information on program 
effectiveness and needed role changes for correc- 
tiond staff working in cotumuiiity-based programs. 

4. Methods for fomal, official coirectlons to 
cooperate effectively with informal and private cor- 
rectioiial efforts found increasingly in the com- 
munlty« Both should develop collaboratively rather 
than competitively, 

Comtrtfntary 

Mast correctional fesources^ollars, manpower, 
and attention— have beeri invested in traditional in- 
stitutfonal services outsida the mainstream of urban 
life. As indicated throughout thii report, the trend 



now is away from isolatiiii the oflend^r in large, 
rural prisons and toward treatment nc^r his home. 
There are major obitacles to full impUmentatlOfi of 
this change, however^ not the least of which are the 
trernendous iinplications for correeticjiial perionneK 

^% stated eariien the majority of correctional per- 
sonnel are novv, and have hmn In the past, empl^y^d 
in institutiors^ Given the si^e, phyiieal charioter- 
istbs, and predominant institutional ittltudes wwhtd 
offenders, most of these stafi have bgen_ trained and 
rewarded for a euitody and control orientation. In 
addition, correctional staff have generally had a 
predominantly rural background and, in many cases, 
a lifestyle that has been heavily centeratf afotind 
institutiofial life. Thus, a dual probleni is preieflted 
in switching to comniunity-based correctiDns: a 
change in Job funGtion and a change In community 
of orientation. 

Obviously, current staff cannot be diimiised and 
replaced by new staff. Nor can it tip assumed that 
simply relwating and changing job descriptions will 
solve the problem. Correctional ageiicles that have 
made major shifti from institutional correationi to 
community corrections have learned this lesson the 
hard way. When insufflcient attention has been pvm 
to staffing in effecting these major program changes, 
problems have fesulted In some cases instituti£)nal 
staff have been notifled only days or weeks before 
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the institution in which they had been working was 
closed. Natural lly, the persons so affected have been 
angered, and some have become vigorous opponents 
of such moves. Such opposition may serve to slow 
or halt further implementation of community correc- 
tions. Thus lack of adequate anticipatory planning 
and retraining for staflf may block prograin change. 

Too often advocates of reform have concentrated 
solely on the political and social change strategies 
necessary to convince administrators and funderi to 
change their priorities and emphasize comniunity 
correctioas programs, However, by the time agree- 
rnent is reached on the desirability of moving tovvard 
such a change, in one sense it is already too late to 
begin thinking about the problems that will result 
from existing staff. 

It is of critical importance for correctional admin- 
istrators to acknowledge the changes in the wind and 
begin preparing for them immediately. The first step 
required is to gather an overall picture of current 
personnel, including data on education, training, and 
experience. Such a statewide correctional manpower 
profile can then be used in conjunction with other 
information as long-range planning is done. Such 
niaterial can serve as a basis for developing com- 
prehensive plans for retraining staff, both for those 
already relocated and in anticipation of future man- 
power requirements. 

Much of this training will take the form of intro= 
ducing correctional personnel to a new roIc~that of 
broker, resource manager, change agents etc.— that 
will be required in community corrections. If training 
precedes actual relocation* consideration should be 
given to using rotating assignments as, for ejcample, 
moving a group of institutional staff into the com- 
munity with a cohort of parolees and later fetuming 
the staff to another institutional shift. Such a project 
in now being tried in California. Another possibility 
would involve utilizing institutional staff in expanded 
roles, such as carrying the functions of release plan- 
ning and employment placement assistance from the 
institution into the community. Thus, pefsonnel may 
adopt more fluid assignments so that **lnstitutional 
staff" may have responsibilities that require working 
in the community on a part-time basis. Many varia- 
tions are possible, but it is important that adequate 
provisions are made for giving those undergoing 
training an opportunity to utilize and expand their 
new skilli. 

Experimenting with new roles for correctional 
staff can also serve a valuable function in developing 
effective relationships with private correctional ef- 
forts in the community. Administrators, should real- 
ize that bepnnlng to work with community agencies 
and repreientatives uhould not wait until a complete 
transition to community corrections is achieved. In 



.order to plan effectively for new manpower needs, it 
is necessary to ^ork with comniunity agencies to 
learn what services are presently available, what 
could be done by community groups, and what the 
critical roles to be filled by correctional personnel 
will be. 

As new rnanpower programs and assignments are 
implemented, evaluation components should be in- 
eluded, at least on a iample basis* that will provide 
feedback on actual services performed, additional 
services needed, problenii encountered, etc,, as a 
basis for continuing planning and training. 
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Design Characteristics 
of a Correctional 
Information System 

Esch Statef in tbi establishinent of its infurma^ 
t!oa system under Standard 154$ should design it 
to facilitate four dbtinct functionsi 
Offender jiocDuntiiig* 

2« AdniiEiistradve^inanageiiieiit decisionniakins« 

3« OogoLng departiiientsdi risearch. 

4« Rapid response io ad hoc inquiries. 

The design of the correctional Informatiaii sys- 
tem should jiis^fe capability for provision «f the 
follo^vtng kinds of information and analystei 

1, Poiiit»in-tiine net results — routine analysis of 
program status^ such m% 

a* Basic population chaiBCteristlcs* 

b« Program deflnidon and participants* 

Cp. Organiiatioflal uniti, if any« 

d» Personnel cbaracteriitics. 

e* FileU data. 

2, Period^te^tinie reports—a statement flow 
and change over a specified period for the ^artie 
items available in the point'^lD^timi net results re^ 
port* The foliowing kinds of data should be storedi 

a« Stfinmaf7 of offender events and re-^ 
salts of events. 

b« Pei^onnel snmniaries. 

c* Event sumniaries by population char*' 
acteiistics^ 

d. Event siiminaries by pei^oiinel char^ 
acteristi^. 



e. Fiseal events summarized by programsi 
3« Aiitomatic notlflcatioiis — the syrtem should be 
desiined to generate ixception reports for immedi- 
ate dell%^ery/ Four Kinds of exception reports are 

basici 

a. Voluitie of assignnienti to programs 
or units varying froni a standard capacity* 

b. Movement of any type that varies from 
planned niovenient« 

c. Noflcompliance with established deci^ 
sion criteria^ 

dp Eiaisslve tline ta process, 
4. Slatistical^andlytica] fQhtlonsWps — reports of 
correlations betwoen cettalfl variables and outcomes, 
an^ysis of statistical results for a particular program 
or group of offende^^ etc* 

Coinrnentary 

An Intormation lystem for cdrrections requires 
accounting for an enormous nurnber of individual 
deGMons-^eciiions about the clasiiflcation of of- 
fenders, housing, discipline, wrk aisipmenti, and 
mmy minor decisiani that require certain infor- 
rtiation for fairneis and eftaiency. 

Correcdonal agencies typically make these deci* 
sions from a cmnbefsomi, usually disorganized file. 



The information in the file is so confused that it 
often must ba supplanted by intuition. Clearly, if 
more knowledgeable decisioni are to be made, more 
readily usable infonnation must be provided. 

An information system includes the concepts^ peN 
sonnel, and sup^rting technology (or the collec- 
tion» organization, and delivery of information for 
administrative use. An information system should 
ba capable of collecting data for statistical use and 
providing itemized listings for administrative action. 
Although these capabilities are conceptually simple, 
there is much to be gained by orgariizing for com- 
puter operations. 

Computerized Informational and statistics sys- 
tems for corrections should serve four distinct 
functions; offender accounting, administrative- 
managenient decisionmaking, ongoing departmen- 
tal research* and rapid responie to ad hoc inquiries. 

The need for offender accounting is inherent in 
the notion of supervision. Because corrections is 
responsible for control of its population, ii must 
have available the information that locates its popu- 
lation. Administrative decisions concerning iiiStitu- 
tions and the programs to be carried out within 
each are heavily dependent on recognizing the 
characteristics of the facilities' populations. For 
example, offender job placement would be greatly 
facilitated by an accounting system that character- 
ized each offender. 

The use of infonnation to support adminisirative- 
management decisionmaking is discussed in the fol- 
lowing description of th^ report capabilities an in- 
fonnation system should have. All of these reports 
(point-in-tlme net results, period-in-time reports, 
automatic notifications, and statistical-analytical re- 
lationships) are designed to aid in the correctional 
decisionmaking process. In fact, the primary goal of 
an information-statistics system is to support ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking. 

An information system should support agency 
research. Evaluation of program effectiveness de- 
pends on statistical analyses of the program's con- 
tents and outcomes. The system must allow col- 
lection of special study and sample data. Similarly, 
research can help explain the meaning of statistics 



and lead to refinements in the infomiation and re- 
porting system. 

At any time, the inforniatioii-slatistical system 
should be able to deliver routine analyses of pro- 
gram status— point-in-time net results. The point- 
in-time report freezes the data at a speciflc time, 
the demand date. The period-ln-time report ap- 
prises the administrator of flow and change over a 
specified period— the movement of a population, 
the amount and flow of expenditures, and occur- 
rence rates of actions or events. The focus of both 
reports is on events— new admissions, transferSj 
parole hearings, parole releases~an acounting of 
a system's movement essential to rational planning 
and control. 

A system with this capability also will be able 
to provide a wide variety of demand infonnation. 
The system should also generate exception reports, 
initiated automatically by conditions that vary froni 
standards established for the syitem. 

The interrelationships of data are critical to the 
interpretive process. Regular reports should be pro- 
gramed, and responses to special queries should 
be readily retrievable* 
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Ralsfed Standards 

The following standards may be applicable in 
implementing Standard 15.3, 

6. 1 Comprehensive Ciassiflcation Systems. 

10.2 Services to Probationers. 

12.6 Community Services for Parolees. 

1 3.2 Planning and Organization. 

15.1 State Correctional Information Systems. 
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Standard 16,4 

Unifying Correctional Programs 



Each StMU shoold enact ligblatioii by 1978 to 
uoUy in comctional hcUiUes and programs. Tht 
board of parok may be idniinistrativily part of an 
ovemD statewlda corrtctioiial sarvices agency , but it 
shoald be aatoDomoiti in Iti declsioQinaldiig 
thority and separate f roni fltid scrvicei, Frogrinis 
for adnlty Jovenlki and yoQtlifal ottmim that should 
be witUn tbe^ency Isclades 

1. Services lor p^r^ns awaiting trlalp 

2. ProbMoa iupe^isioitp 

3. lastf tntf ond confliienieDt 

4. Community^baied propams, wbetheF prior to 
or dnring inidtiidoiud confiDinteiii 

Sm Parole and other atttrcare pr^iBfnSi 

6m AD pn^asis for mbdemeananti iDcladiDg pro« 

tadoBf conflnenieBt, cbramenfty-baied pr^^ms, 

ud ^role. 

lie legbMloii shoold antborise the correct 
flosd agency to pcrfonn tite loDofviEig funcdoiisi 

1. Pbunbii of dl¥arst comctfonfll facilities, 

2. DevelopimiH and implointntadon of training 
profranis tor corriirtoi^ pergonneL 

3. Dfvdopnif nt and toipleinentadon of an in- 
formatiM^tharl^ and rt^arch systepi* 

4. E^ahaten tfd as^mi#Dt of the effecdvenesi 
irfiteMa€tfoBs# 

Sm Perlodte ft i^i^i^ to govirnintntal offlciab in* 
ctadl^ the k^latare and fht esecntive branch. 



6, Development and Implenientatlon of correc- 
tional programi including academic and vocitfonal 
training and guidancej productiye work^ rtUgioui and 
recftational activityi counseling and psycbotlitriipy 
serviceSf o^anitational activityi and other such pro- 
grams that wBI beneflt offenderi. 

7, Contra^ti for the um of nondepartmfQitf and 
private Ttiources in correcdond programming^ k 

This itandard should be r^arded as a statenient 
of principle applicable to niost Steti jorisdicflons* 
It is recognlMd that eiiciptioBs may eidst, btcanse 
of local conditions or histoiyi where Juvenili and 
adult correctfoni or preMal and posteonvicdon cor- 
rectional services ntay o^rate effecdvely on a sap* 
arattd baiisi 



Commentary 

Today, corrsctiona! progratns are developed as 
saparati entities. Institutioni are admlnistgred apart 
ffoni parole programs. Probation is attached to the 
court! and administered by them. In soma States, 
each correational initltution is Edministered 
separately, wiih only some loose form of coordina^ 
tion at the top, 

At presentg in 23 Statis, adult and juvenile eonec^ 
tions are administered by separate agencies. In 15 
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States, parole supervision is administered under an 
ppncy other than the agency adrainiitering institu- 
tioaal progranis. 

The most coniiitent separation of corfectional 
pfograms is that between miidemeanor and felony 
correctlpns. Most local jail facilities designated for 
confinement of misdemeananti are administered 
by local law enforcement agencies* In only five States 
are jails administered by a State agency. 

Unification of all correctional programs will allow 
the coordination of essentially interdeperident pro- 
grams* more effective utilization of scarce buman re- 
sourceSi and development of more effective^ profei« 
sionaUy operated programs across the spectrum of 
corrections, In a few States, where separate adult 
and juvenile programs are operating eflectively in a 
coordinated manner^ actual formal unification is less 
urgent but should be sou^t in the long run, 

The board of parole presents the major problem 
in unifiGation. As community-based pfOgrams ex- 
pand, the board will cease to be the only agency 
with authority to dramatically decrease the level of 
confinement. It will increasingly act as a check upon 
institutional decisions that preclude individual of- 
fenders from community programs. In this review 
capacity, the board should retain its independence 
from institutional control and influences. 

The correctional agency should be granted broad 
discretion and powers to developj organize, and ad- 
mittlster its progratns. The kinds of powers consid- 
ered in connection with this standard are those 
essential for the administration of the agency. Al- 
though the v responsiveness of the agency and its 
adaptability to changing times will affect the individ- 
ual offender, he has little direct connection with the 
organiEational charts, personnel training programs* 
planning of facilities, and research and evaluatiort 
funations. The offender may provide useful insists 
into all of these activities, but his need for protection 
against arbitral decisions involving organizational 
functions is slight Thus broad discretion in thei^ 
areas would seem appropriate. 

In some States* and in some proposed model acts 
including the Model Penal Code, many organisa- 
tional decisions are enacted Into law. Article 401 of 
the Model Penal Code establishes various divisions 
within the department of corrections and outlines 
their functions. Since flexibility of administration is a 
Uieful tool and since no one system of organisation ii 
clearly most appropriate for a pven correctional 
agency, it seems more advisable to grant the top 
management of the agency latitude to organise along 
the lines deemed most appropriate. More impor- 
tantlyi it would appear advisable to allow modifica- 
tions of the internal organization as new techniques 
are developed, the ri^dity of statutory enactment is 



counterproductive; the absence of it creates no raal 
risk of abuse* 

Every governmental agency has certain inherent 
authority to conduct activities essential to the func- 
tion of the aiency. However, some powe^ must be 
granted specifically, and the delineation of implied 
powers in le^slation may act as an incentive to con- 
centrate resources toward that function. Thus, al- 
though correctional agencies undoubtedly have au- 
thority to train their personnel, the specific statement 
of that power in statutes should serve to encourage 
the agency to perform that task. 

The power to contract with private individuals and 
agencies for the utilization of resources in correc- 
tional programming mayi in sotrie States, require 
specific authorization. This is important authorisa- 
tion as private community-based resources become 
increasingly accessible, 

L American Correctional Association. Manual 
of Correctional Siandards. 3d ed. Washington: 
ACA, 1966. 

2. American Law Institute. Model Penal Code: 
Proposed Official Draft. Philadelphia: ALI, 1962, 
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Corrections: Tentative Final DrafL St. Paul: 
West, 1971. 

4.. Legislative Guide far Drafiini Stme^Local 
Programs on Juvenile Delinqumcy. Washln^on: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1972, 

5. MorriSi NorvaL "Lessoni from the Adult 
Correctional System of Sweden/' Federal Proba- 
tion, 30 (1966), 3. 

6. Nebraska Treatment and Corrections Act, 
Neb. Rev, Stat. Sec. 83-107 et seq, (Reisma 
1971), 

7. President's Commission on Law Enforoenient 
and Administration of Justice. The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society. Washington: Govern^ 
ment Printing Office, 1967. ' 
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22 (1971), 17. 

Releittd Standardi 

The following standards may be applieablg In 
implementing Staiidard 16.4. 

6.1 Con^prehensive Classification Systems* 

7.1 Development Plan for Community-Based 

Alternatives to Confinement. 
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Standard 16.6 



Regional Gooperation 

Each Stati ihut has not already done so should 
immediately adopt legislation spedflcally ratilying 
the foUowitig interitatt agreements: 

Interstatt Compsct for the Supervision of 
Parolees and Probationirii 

2, Interstate Compact on Corrections* 

3, Interstate Compact on Juveniles* 

4, Agrgement on Detainers* 

Mentsmy Disordered Offender Compact, 
In addition^ statutory authority should be given 
to the chief executive officer of the correcrional 
agency to enter into agreements with local jurisdic^ 
tions, other States, and the Federal Govemmeiit 
for cooperative coiTictlonal actlvities- 

Comnriaiitary 

Correctional systems developed primarily along 
State lines for varied historical, sociaU and legal rea- 
sons. This rigid bails of operation creates nurrierous 
problems that can be partially solved by lepslation, 

With the development of rapid and cheap trans- 
portation, an offender is likely to become Involved 
simultaneously with the criminal justice systems of 
more than ana State. This has a direct impact on the 
success of any correctional program in the following 
ways: 



1. Where an offender serves consecutive sen- 
tences, first in one State and then in another, his 
correctional program, if uncoordinated and inconsist- 
ent, can have little hope of success. 

2. One State may lodge a detainer against an of- 
fender serving time In another State, The effect of 
this detainer is to assure thatj when the first State no 
longer wishes to exercise custody over the offender, 
he is turned over to the second State for trial or in- 
carceration. Detainers adversely affect correctional 
programming in a number of ways. The detainer 
generally represents a desire of the other State to 
prosecute the offender for another crime when the 
offender is released by the flrst State. The offender 
always faces the possibility of further confinement 
upon release from his first sentence. In many cases, 
detainers are not prosecuted. In some casesj the of- 
fender may not be guilty of the crime on which the 
detainer is based. The need for having detainers ad- 
judicated at the eariiest opportunity is clear, but this 
requires cooperative procriiures between States.^ 

The detainer may keep the offender from pajOci- 
pating In community-based programs. The theory of 
these programs is the gradual diminlihment of con- 
trol and the increase of freedom and responsibility. 
This is impossible when the offender faces renewed 
conflnement by another State. Correctional authori- 
ties maintain closer custody over offenders against 



whom detainers are lodged than they would in the 
absence of such dctamers. The detainer acts as an 
artificial restraint to implenientauon of the policy 
that the least drastic measures, consistent with public 
safety, should be appUed* 

Two different States may become involved with 
one offender in other ways. An offender may be con- 
victed and sentenced in a State other than his home 
State. This has a number of ramificatioris for correc- 
tional programming. The offender is likely to be a 
great distance from friends and family, which pre- 
cludes the morale-boosting impact of visits and 
makes faiiiily ties more difflcult to maintain, If the 
offender becomes elip'ble for comitiunity-based pro- 
grams^ he will be integrated into a cominunity to 
which he is not likely to return upon final release. 
Skills training provided either on work release or 
within the institution may be directed toward the 
economy of the region where the crime was commit- 
ted rather than the economy to which the offender is 
likely to return. 

Parole and aftercare progratni are less likely to 
succeed when the offender is not returned to his 
home community with the stabiliring influence fam- 
ily and friends can provide. 

In areas with low population densities^ reponal 
programs may be the most economical and effective 
rneans of providing resources not available on an in- 
. dividual State basis. This is particularly true for cer- 
tain groups of offenders, such as women, narcotic 
addicts, alcoholics ^ and mental defectives, whose 
small numbers or particular needs require special ar- 
rangements. Interstate cooperation may be essential 
If the resources needed are to be provided at all. 

Solutions to these interstate problems have been 
provided and in many instances adopted by the 
States. In 1934, Congress enacted the Crime Control 
Consent Act which grants the consent of Congress to 
any agreement between two or more States for the 
prevention of crime. Since then, the Council of State 
Governments has developed numerous interstate 
compacts and agreements directed at the problems 
deHneated above. These compacts and agreenients, 
to become effective, must be speciflcally ratified by 
le^slation. 

The following compacts and agreements are 
available. 

1. Interstate Compact for the Supefvision 
of Parolees and Probationer. Since every eli^- 
ble jurisdiction except the District of Columbia and 
Guam has ratified this interstate compact, almost all 
parolees and probationers are under supervision in 
their home State. 

2. Interstate Compact on Corrections, lliis com- 
pact authorizes the cooperative use of prograiris and 



facilities by ratifying Statei and allowi offenders to 
be transferred between jurisdictions. Four States 
have ratified this compact* Some re^onal compacts 
along the same lines, but applicable only to States 
in a particular region, are available. 

3. Interstate Compact on Juveniles. This com- 
pact authorizes the intei^tate supervision of juvenile 
delinquents and the cooperative institutionalization 
of special types of delinquent Juveniles such as psy- 
chotics and defective delinquents. Forty-nine of 54 
eligible jurisdictions have ratified this compact. 

4. Agreement on Detainer. The agreement al- 
lows an offender, on his own Initiative, to test at an 
eariy date the substantiality of a detainer lodged 
against him by another jurisdiction. Twenty-nine of 
the 54 eligible Jurisdictions have ratified the agree- 
ment on detainere. 

5. Mentally Disordered Offender Compact. This 
compact authorizes cooperative use of facilities and 
programs for mentally disordered offenders and joint 
development of research and training of personnel. 
Eight jurisdictions have ratified this compact. 



L Council of State Governments, Handbook on 
Intemate Crime ControL Rev. ed, Chicago: CSG, 
1966. 

2. Council of State GovemmentB. The Law md 
Use of Interstate Compacts. Chicago: CSGj 196 L 

3. National Conference of Commisiloners of 
Uniform State Laws. ^'Uniform Juvenile Court 
Act/' in Handbook. Chicago: NCCUSL, 1968. 
Sees. 40-42. 

4. President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. Task Farce Re- 
port: Corrections^ Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1967. 

5. Wendell, MitchelL "Multijurisdictional Aspects 
of Correcrions/* in H. Perlman and T* AUington, 
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Ralafad Standards 

The following standards may ^ applicable in 
implementing Standard 16.6. 

5.6 Multiple Sentences. 

6. 1 Comprehensive Classification Syitema, 

9.2 Total System Planning. 
10.2 Services to Probationen. 

12.6 Community Services for Parolees. 
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MISSION STATiMENT OF THE MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT 

OF CORRECTIONS 



"Corrections," one part of the criminaJ justice 
system, refers to America's prisons, jaili, detenUon 
centers, reformatories, training schools, and proba- 
tion Mid parole mwhinery. In Minnesota. Correc- 
tions at the State level refers to eight institutions, 
over 1800 incarcerated adults and juveniles, and over 
4500 persons on parole status. On any given day, 
Minnesota's State Department of Corrections is 
responsible for approximately 6,000 adult and juve- 
nile ofiTenders; it handles over 1,000 institutional 
admissions each year, receives at least 600 persons 
on parole, and spends nearly $40,000,000 in deliver- 
ing service to these persons. 

In orier to explain the Department's role, what it 
beHeves its purpose to be, and how it intends to 
achieve that purpose, the following mission state- 
rnent has been developed. 

The mission of the Minnesota Department o] 
Corrections is the community's protection- to uc 
comptish this, the Department is comntltted to the 
development and provision of programs that will 
both control offender's inappropriate helumor and 
assist offenders in JUiictlonlng as law ahlding citi- 
zens. J J 1 

In setting this as its mission, and m the develop- 
ment and provision of programs, the Department has 
operated within the framework of a series of beliefs. 
These include: . 

1) Purposes of Corrections. The Minnesota De- 
partment of Corrections believes that correctional 
sanctions imposed on convicted offenders serve a 
multiplicity of purposes which may vary with the 
type of offender. A convicted murderer may be 
sentenced for deterrence and retribution; the armed 
robber may be sentenced for incapacitation; the 
chronic petty forger may be sentenced not only for 
deterrence, but also for reintegration, to expose the 
offender to experiences and opportunities that can 
provide a means and stimulus for pursuing a lawful 
style of living in the community. 

2) Social Conditions. The Minnesota Department 
: of Corrections believes that crime and dehnquency 



are symptoms of failure and disorganization, not only 
of the offender but also of society. All too frefluently, 
the person convicted of a crime has had limited 
contact with the positive forces that develop law 
abiding conduct (i.e., good schools, pLnful employ- 
ment, adequate housing, and rewarding leisure time 
activities). The Department supports the expenditure 
of staff time and subsidy nioney for the advocacy of 
social change, whenever such change is deiipied to 
impact on those conditions which are conducive to 
the commission of crime. 

3) Rights of the Offender. The Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Corrections accepts the premise that pris- 
oners should retain all the rights of free citizens 
except those expressly or by necessary ImpUcation 
taken from them by law. The offender is entitled to 
basic human rights to the degree that this does not 
violate the rights of others. 

PROGRAMS 

It is upon these assumptions, then, that the, 
Department develops its programs. These include 
both community programs and institutional pro- 
gmms; special consideration is given to the progrmms 
for juveniles. 

Community Programs 

The Department believes that offenders who are 
not threats to the public safety can and should be 
placed in programs in their own communities. By 
offering a variety of subsidies (most notably throu^ 
the Community Corrections Act of 1973), the De- 
partment encoui^es locd communities to develop 
and maintain their own correctional programs. Such 
subsidies both encourage the community to keep the 
"non-dangerous" offender close to his own commu- 
nity for programming/punishment and encourage the 
community to send the dangerous, violent offender 
away to State Institutions. Likewise, such subsidies 
allow the community to make its own decisions 
about types of progimms and services it wiU offer, 
Programs could include such things as adult and 
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juvenile divtrsion projects, probation, restitution pro- 
grams, ffoup homm or hal^ay houses, work release 
progrms froni the local jail, expanded jail services 
and programi, parole, etc., and could focus on 
community iupervision, surveillance and/or treat- 
ment. 

The Department assumes responsibility for assist- 
ing the local communities in developfnent of com- 
munity-based coiTectionaJ progmnis, provides tech- 
nical and financial assistance, and sets standards for 
program man^ement and operation. 

Use of Institutions 

The Dapartment, recognizing that there are of^ 
fenders who must be removed from the community, 
believes that the following statements provide a basic 
framework arDund which the conrectional process 
and programs of the institutions should be designed: 

1) Progression of an offender through the system 
and his subsequent rehabilitation are negatively cor- 
related. Therefore, institutional programs that mini^ 
mize such progression but are consistent with public 
safety are desirable. 

2) OfTenders violate the law for a variety of 
personal and environmental reasons. As a result, 
they are better served by programs that are more 
consistent with their own life situations. The Depart- 
ment rejects the belief that offenders can be coerced 
into confonnirig, since significant behavior change is 
eflfective only if the individual desires to change. 
Corrections programming will be directed toward 
providing positive reinforcement for the person who 
voluntarily selects a program of self-improvement. 

Correctional systems should facilitate the of- 
fender's access to services but should mrely impose 
them. The Dapartment believes that correctionaJ 
services should provide for the following: 

• Remedial education for the educationally disad- 
vantaged 

• Vocational education for the unskilled 

• Higher educational opportunities 

• Treatment for the disturbed and anxious 

• Medical care for the sick 

• Reintegration services for the socially impaired 

• Restraint for the dangerous 

• Supportive community services 

Special C onsidgtation : Juvemle Programs 

The Department recopiizes a fundamentally differ- 
ent role regarding the treatment of Juveniles. Acting 
*'in loco parentis/' it has a far greater responsibility 



towards rehabilition of the juvenile than of the adult. 
This must be reflected in the Department's overall 
phmning and its provision of services for the juvenile. 

There are two types of offenses for which a 
juvenile can be adjudicated delinquent: 

^ Status ^fenses: those actions which would not 
be classified as illegal if the actor were an adult (i.e., 
truancy, runaway, curfew violations, etc.). 

b) Non Sratiis O#myo; "adult crimes (i.e., bur- 
glary, larceny, rape, etc.). 

It is important to distinguish between these types, 
The juvenile status offender is genemlly not a risk to 
the public safety of the community/ The Depart- 
ments position is that this type of offender should 
be handled in the community. 

The State juvenile institutions, then, should be 
used for individuals who, by virtue of their oflFenses 
or the chronic pattern of continued oflFenses, must be 
removed from the community. The goals of these 
institutions shall be to assist the juvenUe in develop- 
ment of necessary community living and reintegra- 
tion skills; they should offer a broad range of 
services. 

Juvenile security programs historically have inten- 
sified aggressive acting-out and have promoted a 
^1ough guy'' role identification. The Department, 
however, has recognized that there are juvenile 
offenders whose cases indicate that their needs and 
those of society are best met in high-security set- 
tings. In order to place the juvenile offender in a 
secure facility, a certification process must be used. 

Recently a good deal of debate has been centered 
around this certification process and the need for 
secure juvenile facilities. The Deparmtent is commit- 
ted to a thorough review of this situation as well as 
of other juvenile needs and programs and will be 
developing a separate juvenile mission statement 
within the next year. 

ADMINISTRATION 

While the Department Is committed to the opera- 
tion of more programs at the local level, it is equally 
committed to centralizing its management and admin^ 
istrative responsibilities. As it reduces its role in 
direct services, the role of support services, financial 
and technical assistance, development and enforce- 
ment of standards and management of central serv- 
ices (i.e., industries, medical services, personnel and 
training, etc.) increases* 

The Department, recognizing the need for a man- 
agement system that js sound and efficient, believes 
the following statements provide a basic framework 
around which it should be designed: 



1) There should be clearly established and tallcu* 
Uilcd orgimiMlonal and divisional goals, whh a bnill* 
in ongoing evaluation. 

2) Tliere shall be an organizational research eapa^ 
blllty for adequately identifying pfx)blctns and needs 
of the agency and a sound planning capability for 
designing strategies lo address these problems and 
needs. This planning (Unction shall be integrally 
related to the budget development and control, 
Likewise, the evaluations conducted should address 
both programs and cost efTcctivcness, 

3) There must be management and evaluation 
systems of staff effectiveness; pi-ognuits for career 
development shall be developed to ensure that the 
importance of Individual contrlbutiotts will l>e recog* 
nized and rewarded by appropriate remuneration. 



4) Training pn^gmms shall be develof^d and Im* 
plemcntcd to maximize the cITectlveness of eorttc* 
tional M,at 

$) Uccalisc correctional clients are of murty races 
and creeds* It Is critically ImpoHant that staff are 
selected to be similarly represented. This t^ciulres 
strong anrtntuuiva acilon, steps taken towiirds re* 
cruilmcnt, retention and promotion of ntlnoHtie^ and 
women. 

b) Additionally, the Department shall encourage 
the use of volunteers In all levels of eorreetlonal 
services. TticHe volunteers shall receive truJulngi and 
will be given spccifle rcsponslbilities, and will be 
held accouniable fc^r achieving designated goals and 
objectives^** 



MEMORANDUM ¥0 SOUTH CAROLIHA COOnDINATOft Of Pk%Oht AKD 

AFTERCARE 



PROM t Mea PsAoie BufimvUafu 

Smmtt BtAUm PKovidtd ioK tht VoiUhiiU Oi^mdtK PmoU PfiOQfim 
vm I June 7, Wh 



oiiiAtd to VoiUhial OiiindiM iKom thi tmt tOnmUntnt tutta fittta^z horn 

"At tilt btginning ^tntinu Vowthiut OiUhdiA oAt itnt to tlxt Refiep- 
*tort Olid EvaiiuLtion CeftteA whwe tiity euit tuUd Md &aHUmd loK app/iofi^Ut 
4MtltutionaJt sVLvitu, V^Monal Jji^omeMon U iofuaahdid to ih& Voutliiul 
OiimdtA PlvUion imtdieUtJ^ a^tvt VouSiiul ofiindtu a/uUve. cU the. U&^ptlon 
and Bv&imtlon CtnttA, ThU 4iilonmaUon U iomeJidid to dit Voutliiul 0^&Hdm 
VlvUion Ahta BuptAvUofUi OUi^Mi md pvuonal tontact In mdt voihi ^omiJUu 
oi tht Veuthiul O^itnd&u mtkin a Im me.kA aittA, thiUA cowm^eM*. Tht Vouth' 
itU, O^tndiA pKoghm U dUatU&t.d wi^i KtttM.vu md a bKodiuAt uMch iuJUy ex- 
pleUtU tilt pwgum 44 l&it u)iM% tkt ^mi^ cU jUh time, c/ie vUlt U made. 

"Tfife ioUowing point& oAt &ptU^ltajUy p04nttd out to aU ^tfiutid 

A, The Voathiu.t Oi^indvi VivUion &€ntMU U tmptmid to iamily, 
6. The RtctptLon md BvatuaMon Cmt€A pKognm l& dUcM6id uU4h 
than, 

C, PKottdme. Jo^ a^UgmArvt to dLU^tnt twAtCtfettow 44 UaAiiie.d, 

P. A\/aLiab<Ltity oi inAti4ut^onal 4eAV4£e4 we mdz knoim, 

£. you^^ut Ofi^mdvL PisiUion poUcy comeAnmg pohUblt /iciea&e 

d^t i& Atvtalid, 
F. fmULu OK ^Kie.nd& aAt tnaoumge.d to kwppohjt yoiUhiat Oi^rndtM 

dvjUng pvUod oi 4e>UeHee, 
0. QontacJt U utAbUkhtd wWi total ^mJUM oi ifUtndk md ton* 

tbivLzd tommM.cAtion with thg totaJt kupOAsiUoK^ oi^cM U en- 

eouAoged. 

^ApphoiUmt^tij UKty \60) dayi pUoK to Htttui VoiLfhinl OUMdtHk 6At 
bitvivLmtd to dUtmk tmtaiJMt datg ojj ^eleaie md tmtiUive. poAt aeledie ptoM, 

"UWUn tiuMu [iO] dayi oi /ic^eose date VoudiiiU OUrndtm oas. a&iigntd 
poMtt hwp%A\tUoH& mo ^ttAvim lAem md txplad.n poAoH te.Hm to ■them. At ihe 
^jne, oi dii^Avim ptMOMl inioHmtLon and my chmgu dn ^eiUatcue ptau oha 
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homu OK auidimm to ton(,im poU HdttoMi p£cuu. In ta^u \fm Vomiul 
OiMm do not liduc a hom, tommUij aQtnci^ oAi aontaUid ioK tmpofum 

ajmnrnttttJ^* t^omeuLt^, fiapponZ U uUbtUhid b^tmn tht &iip^vuon6 and 
Vowtlitul dUMdm pUofi to thUfL >Ltttcu>s. ^Kotn pfiUoH, 

"VotutvtttJuidonktM oAt obtaJjxtd ioK VoatJi^ia OUindm pfdok to ti\6AA 
KttiOAt iwm iMUMUom. It hu faeen tiie poUty oi tixt Voatkjal OimdeA 
Vi\jUiot\ to dUtu&h tkU mtteA OwHouijhlij wWi Voatiiiat OHmdm to U 
th^y fertcw 6omioni thty duAAt to be mitaUt^d to fae votuntteA mmeJi ion. irtem, 

"Oh die date .uUakt contdtt U mdt witii VoatMial O^mitKA 
dAAttty aittK tii^ AHJuval at ^mxa /luidmtu, 

"Tlte ioUo^ing i(iAvic.u oAt Aejidme.d to Sf^oatii^ui OUmdeMi 

A. M6l6t in job ptatme.tit, pKovidc. tAatapohta,Uon io^ job mtcA- 

uihm mtuioAyt 

B. M&i&tMt^ in acadmie. ptace.mznt U made. 

C. U^tAAol ftOA tomuiUty izAvitu auc/i oa hoa&ing, 6oUal 6eAv^c£A» 
hiaUli idjivitu ii g'tven. .... 

p. CouMtUnQ and giUdmat It oUc^td on a tWinty-iouA (24) houA baiU 
SiMtn dayh a weete. , ■ , j 

I. T/ie Supe/tu-t&o/i'A komt md o^^-tee pAoMei aAe ^uAnuhca on ^aeoie 
tv\.tiiitaX^ to att VonthiuZ OUmdiHh, 

F. Uitvw^ mt madt whtn MauioAy to Ugal back up votrnttiA wofUim 
ofi £cgd£ agerteieA. 

G. A&iaitanct U aivm to yoa^iiiil Oiie.ndm in e.UoAU to 6e.auAt 
biAth ctAUUca^^^ &ocJM ^efitttctv cM,di oA dUvoA 6 UamiU oK 

H. PnogKU^ and Adja^tntnt Ae.pofit4 aAZ iubnUtQ.d to tiiz cmtJuU o^O-tce 
ol aU c.ontatt& tiiat OAt marfe -ui be/me^ oi Vouthial OiimddAA. 

I. Upon tomptaion oi the. tonditiomt KtUoAt piALod, a leM^ u 
maUtd to cac/t Vouthiut OUmdm with a qauUonnaA.M iomn {no nme. 
iM to be g^vc«) to be completed by VoiLthiiil OUtndtA ioA ha evoiua- 
tjion oi 4Ae poAoU 4upeAv-uoAi/ pMQfwm. 

"SeAUAGCA to pKotttt ioUeXy oAt ia^nUhid in thz f^oUowiMg nameA, 

"n thz Re£eaiee*4 aontinamce. undent 6upe.wl&ion become^ incompaMble. 
witii tht mtioAz oi hoUay, ok ii ht f^aJjA to tompty k»Lth my oi tht LatU ton 
dUionk, lie may be. HC tunned on ft woAnmt <4iuod bij a mmbcn oi the YoiMiita 
OiitndeA P-tw44tort, PtwoCc and AiUKcanQ. Section, and /teaicrticc^ated pettdcHg a 
htOAing to dUeAmim li tht condLUonU KtleaJbt hhould be Aevofeed. 

"When AMOcMion become^ necesAoAy, tht ioUwiing p/LoaduAeM oAt ^oteowed 

A. CojttdC^ iA mdt wUh tiu SUtt CoofidmatoA and the. individual ilU 
U Atsiimtd viho dtttAminu wheMitn. ok not a iMAAant hhould be. U- 
4ued In the. tvtnt a uoanjmxt U authoKLzed, 4/ie Aea&on& ioK titt 
waKAjmt oAt g^uen to the. VouLthiul OiitndeA in que4Uon at. th& tune 
oi OAAtit, 
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hu/Ung, 

Ci He U not4.iHd i/te date tht HvotLotLon He^ojUng md kU aon- 
itliutLonai HJ^ghti 4t/ia kta/Ung aJig gxptcUntd to kun. 

Pi ChcutdU agcUmt tti€ VotUii^iLl O^mdgrt pahott vioi£utOK and a fKogKUA 
md Mju&^mt Ki^po^t in fvU cMt oaa pKu^nttd to tttt ReuoM^on 
BQaAd^ 

ihoiitd fee pointed oat tiit aouMtUng md gtUdawce pMQ^m dou not 
tnd ioK Vou^iaJL OiiMd^M at tlu tone Ojf completion the poJtoU gKp^/tMion 
dWe* Att Vou^iiuZ O^imd^u mt ^ntouJiagtd to con^aa^ SixpQA\)Uon^ at any tunt 
4Ji thg iiutuAg th^y ^wtk thty need aomtnuo^tivt a^sUtma^J^ 

AKm Pa/iott Sup^vUoHA 



SOUTH CAROLIKA PAROIiE EXPERIENCE QUBSTIOtmAIRE 



jDuih ccidna 
c^partmat . < correctons 

PO aOX ;S€Mi44 n^DAD AlViR nOAp/COLUMBI A SOUTH aAAQLlNA H?07 
TlitFHONE 7SS4^44 

iftLilMI D. IflKli Cm«ltiH»« 



Dear 

Encloaed is a queatlonnaire which w# would like tot you £e 
fill out. Thii form Is intended salaly to halp us evaluaEa tht 
YQuthful Offendir Divisloii parole program a© that we alght provide 
better services to other parolees • 

Please answer tht quistlons as honestly as you ean and 
Dafce any cooimant you wish about our aupervlsory program* 

There is no place lor your signature as you can see. We 
do not wish to know the Identity of those ooiapleting these forms, 
only the content of tm torn itaalf* We want you to know that yoy 
do not have to worry about any action being taken against you for 
any answer you ssay make concerning our office. The content of the 
questionnaire is intended only, as we have stated beforep to help 
us evaluate and inprove our overall program. 

The for® should be mailed to Mr* Edwin Dt Moore, State 
Coordinator of Parole and Aftercare at the State office in Colimbia 
in the self -addressed I stamped envelope provided for your con* 
venlence» We are thanking you in advance for your help. 

Sincerely^ 



Area Parole Supervisor 

Youthful Offender Division 
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YOUTHFUL OFFENDER DIVISION 
TERMINATION OF PAROLE QUISTIONNA IRE 



Did you feel that your parole officer treatad you fairly? 

Were you well Informed as to your parole obligations and raspons IbM I ties? 

Do you think your parole officer was prejudiced In any way toward you? 

Do you feel that you were helped when you needed It? If not, explain why 
you feel as you do. 



Do you believe that your special problims were gfvnn eKtra attention by 
your area parole supervisor? For what problems did you not rgeelve help? 



Do you think that your parole supervlsar referred you to the proper agenefes 
and then followed-up with these agenciei to sea that you were helped as much 
as possible? 



Did you get the impresslen that there were too many or too few personal 
eontacts made by your area parole supervisor? 



Did you get the Idea that your area parole supervisor was genuinely 
Interested In your adjuitment? 



Do you feel that your area parole supervisor gave you proper guidanee 
and counseling or did he fmrnediately force his way on you or perhaps 
Ignore you? 



Do you feel that you were helped or hindered by the Voutnful Offender 
Olvislon parole program? Please make any suggestions for improvement of 
the youthful Offender Division program that you wish to make at this etme* 
(Please use other side If additional space Is needed for comments,) 



APPINDIX B 
A SILiCTID ANNOTATiD BIBLIOGRAPHY 



NOTEi 

Some of ihu items in ihh annoluted bibliygniphy wura suppljud by Mr. IsrnuHt Ruimyr unU m u 
part of i\ report which hu preparyU for iha Calirornla Pupurtmant of Corryatlons, ^'Planning for 
Califorma'H Adult Paroly System,*' July 2, 1975. Mr. Heimyr preparyd this report Hhortly aftyr 
retiring m Direetor of the California Division of Adult Parole. The items taken from Mr* Ryimer'H 
report are indieated by an asterisk pryyeding thy yitation. 

This brief and highly selygtlvc bibliography h Intended m a supplement to the references 
eontained in fooinoies throughout the report, and in no way should be regarded m a comprehensive 
coverage of the divgrse and voluminous literature in probation and purole. 
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*Adafris, Stumi* Evalmtive Resvmh In Corrections: A Praviival OuUle, National 
Institute of Uiw Eiilbrcement and Criminal Justice, LEAA, March 1975. 

Thi§ voluma sets itself four Iftsksi Part One k concerned primarily with a review 
of the present state of evaluation in eorrection^ and with identifying the kindg af 
research that have had an impact"-i.e,, have **made a dllTerence," Pai1 Two 
examines the responHlblllties of the agency administrator for the direction, Bupport 
and utlliEation of evaluative research* Part Three takes up the methods, strategies 
and models of the evaluator, with emphasis on the changing techniques and goals 
of researchi ^rt Four explores ^ome possibilities for **evaluating evaluation" and 
some proposals for making evaluation more productive in the future* Chapter 17 is 
an excallent summary of this text, 

**Allen, Francis A,, '^Criminal Justice, Legal Values^ and the Rehabilitation Ideal,'* 
Justive, Punishment, Treatment, 1973, 

Discusised in this coUection of articles Is the debasemeni of the rehabilitative 
ideal and its relationHhip to the released offender. Focus is placed on the uses and 
effects of various treatment modes, interaction progmms, intensive community 
treatment, reception center, paiole, and short-term treatment prognuns, 

*Bailey, W,C., ^'Correctional Outcome: An Evaluation of 100 Reports,'' In: 
Radzinowitz, L. and Wolfgang, M,E. (eds.), CHme ami JtLstlve, N,Y,, Basic 
Books, 1971. 

A sample of 10() correctional outcome reports was subjected to content analysiSi 
Only one-fourth of the reports described experimental designs; over one-half 
described research designs of questionable rigor. Positive results were indicated in 
roughjy one-half of the total sample, Bailey offers four possible explanations for the 
lack of demonitrated effectiveness of Qorrectional treatment: I) reformative 
treatment is ineffectual in its own right or due to the **crime and punishment'- 
setting in which it takes place; 2) the various approaches may be neither 
**coiTective'' nor "treatment;'' 3) we have not effectively sorted out what works 
for partiQuIar individuals; and 4) treatment was based on the ''wrong" theories of 
delinquent and criminal behavior. 

Bennett, Lawrence A., and Eiegler, Max, "Early Discharge: A Suggested Approach 
to Increased Efficiency in Pmok^'' Federal Probailon, September 1975. 

Upon examination of national parole outcome statistics, this article suggests that 
those completing their first year on parole with minimal or no difficulty tend to 
have a 90 percent chance of satisfactoriry completing the second and third years of 
parole obligation without serious difficulty. If a ^licy of discharge after one year of 
arrest-free parole were instituted, approximately $10,5 million could be reallocated 
to other areas in the criminal justice system. 

*Brown, Bairy S., and others, "Released Offenders* Perceptions of Community 
and Institution," Corrective Psychiairv and Journal of Social Therapy, Vol, 16, 
Nos. M, 1970. 

Through open-ended questionnaires, two groups of parolees (62 successes and 30 
failures) were asked to identify factors in the institution mA in the community that 
were helpftil and hamifuL Parolees' descriptions of events occurring both in the 
institution and in the community indicate the importance of attending to community 
resources, Parolees, successful or unsuccessful, cite their separation from the 
community as the single most harmful event occuning to them whUe in the 
institution. Parole luceesses differed significantly from parole fidlures in the degree 
of hel^lness they ascribed to arsons in the community once released from the 
institution. This suggests a role for coirectioni in shoring up offenders* existing pro- 
social influences and, where necessaty, developing new ones. 
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♦Ciilifomla Department of CoiTuctions* Division of Adult PiU'oICi Simial Intmstw 
Pumlv VniU PhmeU, ThiriyMun Ccmhatl Study, Dacanibcr 1958, 

Conclusions drawn from Phases I and II of SIPU mq\ 1) reduced caseload 
supen^isbn during the initiid months of parole does not result in slgnineiintly lower 
recidivism rates; 2) relcasiiig men three months in advance of the regular parole 
date does not increase the violation rate; 3) contrai7 to past belief, releasing 
piuolees on a selective basis without a previously lu'ranged employment prograni 
does not increase reeldivlsm; not enough is known about the factors influencing 
parolee behavior and how the parole agent can modify this, 

^California Department of Corrgctlonsi Research Division* Special Iniemwo Parole 
Unit, Phase ///, Resew^ch Report NOp 3, March 1962, 

This phase of SIPU Involved the comparison of 35-mun caseloads to 72-man 
caseloads, with parole behavior observed at 12 and 24 months following release. 
The SIPU cases remained under small caseload supei^^ision the duration of the 
project, Findings are summarised: 1) Parolees released to reduced caselQuds 
perfonned significantly better than those released to regular caseloads at both 12 
and 24 months after release, 2) Applying a preliminary base expectancy scale, the 
dlfFerence between SIPU and control was larger for medium-risk parolees than for 
best or poorest risks. 3) Difference was larger for parolees released to the northern 
California regions than for the southern regions, 4) Difference was larger for 
parolees released in the middle of the time period than for those released early or 
late in the time period, 

'''Califomia Department of Corrections^ Research Division, Special Iniemive Parole 
Study: Phase IV, The Record (^Interview Study, May 1964, 

This study looks at differences in parole supervision practices among three sizes 
of caseloads (70-man, 3^man, and 15-man) and among two classifications of parole 
agents, the external and internal, The m^jor finding is that output of agent time per 
case increases as the size of the agent's caseload is reduced. The dlflfefence in 
output between small and medium caseload is greater th^m that between medium 
and large* 

♦Califoniia Department of Corrections, Research Division* 5praVi/ Intemive Parole 
Unit, Phase iV, The High Base Expectancy Study, Research Report No, 10, 1963. 

Ninety-three male parolees, classified as good parole prospects by Base Expect- 
ancy score* ware assigned to minljnal parole supervision, Minimal supervision was 
defined as one face-to-face contact every three months, unless the parolee 
specifically requested help or unless he showed indications of delinquent behavior 
on his parole. 

It was predicted that these subjects would do as well under minimal supervision 
as they would under regular supervision, A comparison of the behavior of the 
research subjects during the first year of parole with that of a group of good risk 
parolees released to regular parole in 1956 confirmed this prediction. 

*Califomia Department of CorrectionSi Research Division, Special Intensive Parole 
Unit, Phase IV. Synopsis of Parole Outcome Study, Administrative Abstract No. 
13,1965, 

This phase used a three-dimensional research design. Over three different 
caseload sizes; small (15-man), medium (SO-man), and large (70-man or more); 
parolees were diflferentlated as high maturity or low maturity md, in turn, were 
supen^ised by parole agents dififerentiated into external and internal orientation. 
External refers to factors external to the parolee and internal focuses more on what 
is happening inside the parolee, The hypothesis was that extern^ pamle agents 
would do better with low maturity parolees and internal parole ^ents would do 
better with high maturity p^olees. biflficulties in maintaining the research design 
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severely quulifles whatever results itiaterliilized, Ncithei' litgli nor low niaturity 
parolees performed difTerently when HuperviHCd by external m coiTipiuxHi to Iniertiiil 
ugents» Subjects in the small and medium ctuselouds perfonticd Bignitwiintly better 
thnn large eascload subjects in terms of no arrentH anil minor arrests, 

^C^ifomia Parole und Community Services Divisioni Pamht' Employnwnt Survey, 
JanuaO' I975i StalT Services, 

To evaluate the employment status of newly released parolecB, all mide felons 
released to parole in California from Januai^ I to Januiiry 15, 1975 were surveyed, 
A response of 95 percent was obtained, One month after releaHC 65 percent were 
amployed or in schooh Worlc furlough gniduutes reaghed 95 percent amployment, 
while those releaied directly from prison had an aniployment rate of 57 percent. Work 
furloughees averaged 24 dollars per week more thim did regular pamlees. 

*Citigeng Inquiry on Piu^ole and CriminiU JuHtice, Sunumry Kepon on New York 
Parole, N.Y„ March 1974, 

This inquiry into the parole proeesH In New York State concluded that: 1) 
Community supervision should not exceed one year; 2) parole rulen be reduced and 
simplified; 3) all law enforcement functions of parole oflficers should be eliminated; 
4) parole should be revoked only if new crime warrunts prison commitment; 5) 
parolees be provided with fmanciid assistance and a full range of social services; 
and 6) if revoked, parolees should get full credit for time in the community. 

Colter, Norman C, ^^Subsidizing the Released Inmate,*' Crime md Ddinquency, 
July 1975, 

The author suggests that approximately $200 be issued to a released inmate for 
the initial months after his release, enabling him to support himself through these 
critical months and showing him that society cares enough to assist him, There is a 
definite need for financial assistance to inmates during the flrBt months ^er release 
from prison and this type of program can have a greater Impact on reducing the 
rate of recidivism than current rehabilitative pratcices. 

^Cunningham, Gloria, -'Supervision of the Female OfTenUer," Federal ProbcUiofu 
December 1963. 

This article is aimed at helping the mala officer supervise female offenders* The 
author deals with the issues of dependency, seductiveness, and self-respect* 

^PeVault, Barbara M,, ''Women Parolees,'' Crime aful Delinquency, 11(3), 1965, 

This follow-up study concerns 65 parolees who were among the first 76 inmates 
at Framingham Refonnatory for Women seen by the Division of Legal Medicines' 
mental health clinic for intake and diagnosis or individual or group therapy. The 
diagnostic emphasis was on the women's adjustment to the restrictions of pM-ole 
and to the community. The data Include family and environment information, 
conduct on parole, employment histoid, and marital relationships. Few significant 
differences appeared between the successful and unsuccessful p-oups; the value of 
treatment was difficult to assess. 

*Dickover, B. and Painter, J,, Factors influencing Parole SiiccesSt California 
Department of Corrections, Research Division, June 1969, 

Three samples ot 100 cases each drawn from those discharged after two years on 
parole, those continued on parole after 2943 P.C* review, and those returned to 
prison as parole violators* Absence of excessive drinking, presence of a spouse, 
convictions of crime against a person, were associated with success on parole. 
Other factors examLned included age, race, institutional training, pre-institution^ 
work skills, termer status, initial jobSj adequate first placement^ etc, 

Durhm* Earl L., *'St, Leonard's House— A Model in the Use of Ex^ffenders in 
the Administration of Correction,'' Crime md Delinquency, July 1975. 



TliiB luticle deals with the new careerH movement niul the use of ex-girenUerH fn 
the udmlnistmilon of the con^ectional procesH and the miy theHc coiie^ptB lire 
applied at St, Uonard's House in Chicago. Tlio profeHHioiuUly HtalTed pmgmm m 
deiigned **to alleviate problems cxpeiicneed by persons having diiriculty with the 
law and to enhance their social function, cspcciidly through mobilizing their own 
effbrts for Improvement/' The article slater crimlnuls or cx-'crimiiialH serving as 
correctional workers must be given the management responsibililies ansigned to lUl 
coitectional workers* The method of treatment at St. Leonard's House involves 
direct assistance and counseling of clients coming directly from penal institutions in 
order to open opportunities that would othewlse be closed, The article reflects on 
the New Ciireers concept and discusses the issues involved in the selection, tmining, 
and evaluation of offenders as admlnistralorH and providers of sei^vico. 

*Ericks0n, Rosema^ J., and others, Tlw OJJmhr Loob at Own Needs, 
Western Behavioral Sciences Institute, La Jolla* OUlfomia, MEUch I97L 

Sixty San Diego parolees— half newly released and half who had been on piuole 
about two year§— were intel^^lewed at length by trained ex-convict interviewers, 
Various paper^pencll tests were given to tap the pai'olees* self^conQCpts, philoso- 
phies * and concerns, 

It IS concluded that parolees have acute physical and material needs, They lack 
finanel^ support upon release and are disadvantaged in the job market because of 
limited education and skills and the stigma of being an ax-con, Parolees have 
neither the personal support that typically comes from relationships with others in 
marriage, as members of work groups, and from relatives, nor are they closely 
connected with the community through membership in social groups or organiza-* 
tions, Parolees are '^middle-class*' oriented and are searching within themselves 
and In their social world for ways to become connected with the larger community, 

Fit;^emld, Thomas J,, ^'Contingency Contractng with Juvenile Offenders," Crimi" 
mlogy, 1974, 

This study was implemented to determine whether male Juvenile subjects, 
selected randomly from a ^ol of 86 boys with an average age of 15,3 years, who 
were placed on probation and were under court order to pay fines, would show an 
increased rate of work when positive contingencies of reinforcement were used in 
the form of contingency contracts. The results of this study indicate that the activity 
contingency was more reinforcing than time off probation, 

Galaway, B. and Hudson, J., '^Issues in the Correctional Implementation of 
Restitution to Victims of Crime/' Paper presented at the American Society of 
Criminology, New York, November 1975, 

This paper describes a program wherein property offenders were diverted from 
prison sentences four months after admission to a halfway house where their 
program included restriction to the victim of their crime, First year's opemtion 
revealed several operational (mostly halfway house's) problems plus a 30 percent 
failure rate out of the flrst 28 men in the program. 

♦Glaser, Daniel, ^^Correction of Adult Offenders in the Community," Pr/sOTcw in 
America, Prentice-Hall, New Jersey, 1973, 

A description of the factors, controversies, and programs that are mvolved m 
what is commonly referred to as "community-based corrections," The last 
para^ph states; ''In summary, from the standpoints of assessment, control, and 
asiiitence, but primarily through more timely and relevant assistance, community 
correction for adults provides vast advances from traditional jailing or imprisonment 
1* 

Gottfredson, D„ and others, "Making Paroling Policy Explicit," Crime and 
Delinquency, January 1975. 
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the authors of this ortiGlc support the chdm that a mora explicit ddnnltion of tha 
elements govemlng parole seleation and a i^soliiticii of the problem of delermlning 
the weight applied to eaeh is necessary to making paroling policy more explicit* 
The study dramatically demonstmtes a method of analysis of the present pai'ole 
board decisions developing guidelines whleh promote fair and rational decision- 
making withoiit abolition of a structured discrctionai*y authority. 

Holt, Norman, "RirtloniU Risk Taklngi Some AlternativeH to Traditional Correc- 
tional Proffmmi," ftiper presented at the Second NationiJ Workshop on Conec- 
tions and Pwrok Administration, San Antonio* Texas, March 1974. 

The author points out that '^system change-' may have greater payoff than 
programs aimed at offender change. He supports his claim by eiting three C^lfomla 
system change types of projeets: Parole Work Unit emphasis on keeping parolees 
In the community; the 6May parole advance release prognim; and the one yeai* 
disehaiie program, All three progmms demonstnited substimtlal savings in cost* 

Lamb, and QoertEel, V., '^Community Alternatives to County Jail: The Hopes 
and the Realities,*' Pmlmil Prohutmu 1973i 

In an attempt to examine the limited replacement of jails by community 
rehabilitation programs, a three-year controlled study was undertaken in W4. 
Ellsworth House, located in a S^ Fmncisco suburb, was created as the test site, 
housing 72 percent felony and 23 percent misdemeanor male offenders. This article 
explains the prognuti methodology and concludes that 'Mt is feasible to have an 
unlocked rehabilitation program in the community with active therapeutic programs 
for serious offenders.*' 

Laiburg, Leon and Parker, William, ^'Mutual Agreement ft-o^mm with Vouchers: 
An Alternative for InstitutionaliEed Female Offenders,*' American Journal of 
Correction, January-February 1975. 

In light of a recent California study of female offenders performed by the 
American Correctional Association, an examination is made of the use of the MAP 
(Mutual Agreement Program) as , an alternative to the institutionalised female 
offender* The authors examine the present use of the MAP program in its 
application to the female offender and the employment of the **Voucher System," 
pving an inmate a * 'drawing right*' to the purchase of training and edueatlon of 
their choosing within the community. 

Menolascino, Frank J., ''A System of Services for the Mentally Retarded 
OBmdmr,"" Crime and Delinquency, JmuBLcy 

TWs article discusses a system of services to meet the individual needs of tha 
retarded offendgr. The system uses correctional methods in a community-based 
service for the retarded* 

♦Pownall, George A,, Employment Problems of Released Prisoners * Clearinghouse 
for Fedeny Scientific and Technical Information, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1969. 

This study of 945 prison rele^ees developed some 22 findings* Hiose of special 
intarest included: 

Released prisonei^ had hi^er rates of part-time employment (20 percent to 90 
percent) and unemployment (17 percent to 5 percent) thm did the nationd civil labor 
force. Unemployment rates increased with the dep^e of prior criminal involvement, 
Unemploymant decreased as length of time on last and longest job prior to commit- 
ment Incraased, Institution tmining and work experienca had limited impaet upon 
post-release employment. Instability of employment demonstmied by medim of four 
monthi on fiot job, median of eight months on longest job. Over half the subjects in 
the post-release survey had one or more periods of unemploymant. Hindering 
employment warn specialized problems such as union discriniinatioil, inability to be 
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bonded* imd fuuUy comnmiilcuHtiit botwdcn Ihd leleimccs, the nupei'vlHioii offimr, itnd 
the employer. Thai^ ms some evldenae to support tha [\\my that the nmm Homa 
roteusaas do not work, dven when they havg ii ^klU iind have received placomdnl 
assistance, k tha fuct that they reside In subcultureH whicli do not emphusls^a upward 
mobility, uchievemcnti or mixdy amploymenti 

*Ralnannun, Cmig and Miller, Doniild, Direct Htmticlid AfiHlstance^ A ft^omlBlng 
Altcmatlve In Corrocllonal Prngmmmlngi*' CiUlfornia Department of CorrectlortHi 
Research Unit, Saerttnianto, Caliromiu» April 1975, 

The project developed two randonily drawii samples of about 120 parolees each. 
One simiple could, If needed, draw a weekly fmancial grant of $80 for much as 
12 weeks. At six monlh§, thoBe being subsidised had an 80 percent succeis rate m 
71 percent for the control group* Comparable rates at 12 monthB were 47 percent 
for the experimentals imd 40 parcant for the controls, At the end of 12 months the 
factorB that benefitted the most from the financial assistance included age group 31 
or older, property criminiU, narcotic ofrender, low base expectancy Bcore, less than 
$50 in Inmate account, some Job offer, and steady work hlHtory. 

moblson, JamcB and Smith, Oerald, **Thc Effectiveness of Correctional 
Programs,*' CHme (iml Delhuiiieiwy, Vol. 17, No, 1, January 1971, 

This article was based on a raport submitted to a California Legislative 
Committee in 1969. Reviews finding from studies in Califomla for five critical 
choices in offender processing: 1) imprisonment or probation, 2) length of stay in 
prison, 3) treatment program in prison, 4) intensity of parole or probation 
supervision, and 5) outright discharge from prison or release on parolei The authors 
conclude that variations In recidivism rates among these alternatives are, for the 
most part, attributable to initial differences mong the types of offenders processed 
imd that tha remaining differanQes in violation rate between progmns may be 
accounted for by differencos In Interpreting an event as a violation or in oflEicWIy 
designating it as such. No evidence was found to support cldlms of superior 
rehabilitative efficacy of one correctional alternative over another. 

♦Salter, R.P,, Petersllia, J.R., and Allen* H.E., Evaliwttan of Adult Halpway 
Houses in Ohio, Vol, II, Program for tha Study of Crime and Delinquency, Ohio 
State University, March 1975, 

This book does an excellent job of sorting out many of the issues involved in 
evaluating a complex process. It points out that factors such as drug and idcohol 
use, many prior offenses, and long prison sentences may mitigate against placement 
in a halfway house, The book also develops new criteria to Judge tha effectiveness 
of halfway houses. This criteria involves a scale of behavior for new offenses 
committed and bonus points for adjustment improvement aspects. Last, the authoi^ 
present a simulation model that yields ten year cost estimtos for whatever v^atlon 
of program is contemplated. This simulation process has excellent potential for 
future correctional planning, 

*Warren, Marguerite Q., Correctional Treatmmi in Commimity Settings^ A Report 
of Current Remircfh Nalional Institute of Mental Health, RockvUJe, Maryland, 
September 1970, 

The materid for this paper was contributed by approximately 125 individuals 
from 25 countries. The report focuses primely on current studies of various 
treatment elements utilized in probation and parole settings, The treatment elements 
reported include* 1) treatment-relevant classification of offenderi, 2) treatment 
settings and their characteristics, 3) characteristics of workers or treaters, 4) 
caseload size, and 5) thempeutic methods. Follow»up findings of the various 
progmms a^a incomplete. For many, there is no such information; for some, 
positive findings are reported short of recidivism, and for others, follow-up on 
recidivism showed little or no difference , 
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*WttshlrigWn Sc^lid and Health Bmkm Dapurtment, 01!1ce of Rasmu'ch, Atlult 
Cormilons Helmut} Silpmi Pm^^^^^^ Eviduuiion Kepovt No, 4, April IK 1^74. 

Effccllvis 4/1/72, Washington Stale parolees without a rebuso job ami in nued of 
help could granted a weekly itipend of $.55. Subject to fenewul at the 6th and 
I6th week^i this itlpend could extend for 26 waekH. A Htip^nd and non-Htlpond 
group were followed for up to 20 montlm In the cominuriity* Rcpori indicaieH that 
the stipend group wub a higher ink group. Return rate alter 20 months was 12 J 
percent for the stipend group, 8, 1 t^rcent for the iion^sti^nd group, During the 
early part of parole* the stipend group oui^peifonned the non-stlpcnd group; at the 
end of 100 days on parole, lOJ percent of the Btlpend group fiuled vs, 26 J percant 
of tha non-stipend group, More of the stipend group underwent arreits, For a 
number of reayoni, Including the lack of sound evaluation design* the writers 
caution about drawing pramature conclusionH regiu'ding the merits of the WaHhing'* 
ton Stipend Prognutii 

*WelIer» Chiu-leH E, and Flood ♦ John L,, An OpLnitloncit Mnalym of tfw Parole 
Task, Western Interstate ConiniisHlon tbr Higher Educutioni Boulderi Colorado, 
September 1969, 

A short but excellent booklet on how to anulyEC a piu^ole agent's job into tasks, 
subtasks, and elenienls^ and how this analyslH can then be translated into spacific 
training components, Authors used the Colorado adult parole for their cxiunpICi 
and there are many Bimiluiities with California's prognm. 

Wilks, Judith A., and Martinson, Robert, *'A Statie-Dascriptive Model of Field 
SupQtvkiQn,'' CHp7iinalo^qy, Vol. 13, No. 1, May 1975, 

This article presents a static, descriptiva model for eomparing the operations of 
difTerant agencies or for identifying changes over time in agencies. Seven decision 
outcomes made by field su^tvision agencies ara idontified. Use of the modal is 
illustrated in comparing the decision outcome^ experiencei by the experimental and 
control groups of the Califomia Community Treatment Projeet. 
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PROGRAM MODELS: "Promising Strategies in Probation and Pirole" 



To help LEAA better evaluate the usefulness of Pfogrimi Models documents, 
the reader is requested to answer and rtturn the followinq qyastions, 

1. What is your general reaction to this Program Hedeli rtpopt? 

I 3 Excellent [ ] Above Average [ ] Avtrage [ ] Uieless [ ] Poor 

2. Does this document represent best aval libit knowledge and txpaftence? 
[1 No better single document avail able 

r 1 Excellent, but some changes required (please cornment) 

r J Satisfactory, but changes r^uired (please eonnent) 

L J Does not represent best knowledge or experience (please cogent) 

3. To what extent do you see the document as being useful In terms of: 
(check one box on each line) 

Highly Of Some Not 
Useful Use Useful 

Modifying existing projects [ ] t 3 [3 

Training personnel 

Admlnstering on-going projects 

Providing new or important information 

Developing or implementing new projects 

4. To what specific use, if any, have you put or do you plan to put this 
particular document? 

r 1 Modifying existing projects [ ] Training personnel 

[ J Administering on-going projecti [ j Developing or implementing 

[ ] Others: new projects 




5. In what ways, If any. could the dociffnent be improved: (please specify) ^ 
e.g. structure/organization; content/coveragii objectivity; writing ' 
style; other) 



6, Do you feel that further training or technical asiiitance is needed 
and desired on this topic? If sOs pleasi specify needs* 



7. In what other specific areas of the criminal justice system do you 
think a Program Models report is most needid? 



8. How did this document come to your attention? (check one or more) 

i] LEAA mailing of document [ ] Your orqanlzatlon's library 
1 Contact with LEAA staff [ ] National Criminal Justice Referenci 
J LEAA Newsletter Service 
[ ] Other (please specify 
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